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Total amoant expended on Public Schools $4,020 048 

Decrease for the year -. 823,185 

Number of persons in the Province between the ages of 5 and 21 586,350 

Decrease for the year 4,960 

Namber of registered pupils of all ages in the Public Schools during the ysar . . 429 227 

Decrease for the year 7,500 

Average attendance of pupils in the Public Schools during the year 243 325 

Decrease for the year 4,455 

Number of pupils in Koman Catholic Separate Schools 41,796 

Increase for the year 129 

Average attendance of pupils in Roman Oatholic Separate Schools 25 767 

Increase for the year 96 

Number of pupils in Protestant Separate Schools 4 41 

Decrease for the year 6 1 

Average attendance cf pupils in Protestant Sepsirate Schools 216 

Decrease for the year 20 

Number of pupils attending Kindergartens 11162 

Increase for the year 179 

Average attendance of popils in Kindergartens 4 7D 1 

Increase for the year 128 

Number of pupils attending Night Schools 1 .026 

Decrease for the year 478 

Average attendance of pupils at Night Schools 262 

"Oecrease for th6 year 101 

Percentage of average attendance to total attendance in Public Schools 57 

Number of persors employed at teachers in the Public Schools duriug the year : 

Men. 2612 ; women, 6,957 ; total 8,f.69 

Decrease : men, 44 ; increase : women, 148 ; increase 104 

Number of teachers who have attended a Normal School 3,805 

Increase for the year 220 

Number of teachers who have attended a Oounty Model School in 1900 1 ^'04 

Average annual salary of male teachers in Public Schools 6394 

Decrease for the year $2 

Average Annual salary of female teachers in Public Schools 8294 

Decrease for the year , . . 61 

*Secondary Schools, 

Number of High Schools (including 37 Collegiate InstitutcB) 1 30 

Number of teachers in High Schools .068 

Decrease for the year 3 

Number of pupils in High Sohools .... 22 460 

Decrease for the year 84 1 

Amount expended for High School teachers' salaries... 8')28,6 14 

•* " " houses (sites and buildings) S43 2 1 3 

" all other High School purpose? Si 50 412 

Total amount expended on High Schools S722,239 

* The Curriculum of Secondary SchooU mcludes all the subjecta required for matriculation into Ihe 
University. 
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I— PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



I — School Population — Attendancb. 
The School popalation of the Province, as ascertained by the assessors, is as follows 
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+ Other ages. 



Note.— This Report (for purp)Re of comparison witlK pre vion« yearn in which the R. C. Separate 
Schools were included with Public Schooln) includes R. C. Separate Schools. In the Statistical Tablet^ 
A« B, C, D, E, the Separate Schools are excltrded. 

2. — Classification op Pupils. 
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Temperance awl liygieyie. 

It is also worthy of notice that the number of pupils receiving; instruction in Teir • 
perance and Hygiene has increased from 33,926, in 1882, to 209,187, in 1899. Having 
regard to the great importance of the knowledge of physiology and the injurious fjS'cts 
of alchoholic stimulants on the hum«n system, provinion was made by the statute in 1886 
fnr placing this subject on the coarse of study for Public Schools. Instruction was also 
provided under departmental regu)a^ion for teachers-in- training at County Model SchooU 
and Normal Schools, to be followed by an examination as an e%^^\i\K^ vt^-T^^x^acNssC^^ Vc^ 
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their final recognition as daly qna^fied teachers. In 1893, this subject was made com- 
pulsory for entrance to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, so that no pupil who par- 
•aes his studies as far as the 5th Form can fail to be reasonably well acquainted with the 
conditions on which his health and physical vigor depend, as well as with the dangerous 
tendency of stimulants and narcotics to produce weakness and disease. 

Kindergartens, 

The system of Kindergarten instruction, first introduced into Ontario in 1882, and 
flubsequently made part of the School System ot the Province, by the Public Schools Act 
of 1885, has met with en'x>ura(9ting success. A report of the pupils receiving instruction 
in this way was tirst made in 1892. The report showed that in the short space of ten 
years, 69 Kindergartens were established, with 160 teachers, attended by 6,375 children 
under six years of age. In 1899 the number of Kindergartens had increased to 119, with 
248 teachers, attended by 11,262 pupils under six years of age. 

Night Schools. 

The whole number of Night Schools aided in 1899, was 16, the cumber of teachers 
37, and the number in attendance 1,026. This number does not include the attendance 
npon the classes established by Mechanics Institutes and Art Schools. 

3. Teachbrs' Crrttpioatzs and Salaries. 
Teachers* Certificates. 
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4. Rkcbipts and Exprnditukb 
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II.— ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 
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IlL— PROTESTANT SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 



The complete list of Protestant Separate Schools is as follows : 
No. 5 Bromley, No. 9 Cambridge, No. 1 Marlboro^ No. 6 Plantagenet North, Pos- 
linch, Ramst, L'Orignal. Penetangaishene. 

They were attended by 441 pupils. The whole amount expended for their mainten- 
ance was $3,889. Three teachers held a Second Class, seven a Third Class, and one a 
Temporary Certificate. 
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IV.— man schools 

(Intruding Collegiate Institutes.) 



1. — Receipts, Expenditure, Attendance, Etc 
The following etatiHtics respecting Hit h Schools will be found suggestive : 



Year. 
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2 — Classification, Etc. 



Year 
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Froai a atady of these tables, interesting views will be gathered regarding the pro- 
gress and present condition of oar Uifh Schools anovOollegiatelnstitiies. Owing to the 
organization of continaation classes in Pablic Schools^ there has not been inach increase 
of late years in the establishment of additional High Sohoojs. As Continuation Glasses 
are really doing High School work, it may be seen that there is a steady progress in the 
support given to secondary education. In 1 867 only 1,283 pupils, or 23 per cent, of the whole 
number, studied commercial subjectp, such as Bookkeeping. In 1899 this subject was 
taken up by 10,625 pupils, or 47 per cent, of the total attendance. In 1867, 5,171 pu- 
pils, or 90 per cent, studied Latin. In 1899 the number taking Latin was 19,131, or 
about 85 per oent. In 1867, 15 per cent, studied Greek, while in 1899 only 5 per cent, 
were engaged in studying this subject. In 1867, 38 per cent of pupils studied French, 
and none studied German. In 1899 the number taking French had increased to 60 per 
cent., while 25 per cent, were engaged in studying German. The greater attention given 
to Drawing is also a marked feature of the classification. 

When Hi^h Schools were first established in the Province, their primary object was 
to prepare pupils for the learned profoFsions, and especially for the University. Although 
their original purpose has not been ignored, the course of study has been enlarged so as 
to meet the aims of pupils who intend to follow the ordinary pursuits of life. It is in 
the High Schools that most studentfi who desire tobecome Pablic School teachers receive 
their non-professional training. This is a valuable function of those institutions, and 
one that has done much to commend them to the general public. Many young men also 
who intend to follow mechanical pursuits, or prepare themselves for mercantile life, or for 
agriculture, take advantage of the High Schools. The superior culture which is thus re- 
ceived, proves a valuable investment. In 1872 the number of High School pupils enter- 
ing mercantile life was 486. In 1899 the number had increased to 1449. In 1872, 300 
pupils left the High School for agricultural pursuits, and the number in 1899 had reach- 
ed 944. 

The following table will be of interest regarding the occupations of parents of High 
School pupils. 

Agricultural 7,320 

Gommercial 6,493 

Mechanical 6,237 

Professional 2,410 



v.— DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 
I. Entranck Examinations, IR77 1900. 
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2 NoN Professional and Matriculation Examinations, 
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3. Professional Examinations, 1900. 
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Table Showing the Number op Tkachers-in-Traini.ng at County Model Schools, 
Normal Oollhgb, Provincial Normal Schools, Etc. 
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7V4 12 
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835 03 
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5 Examination Papers Issued by the Department in 1900 

Sets. Papers. 

High Sohool Entrance 25,000 277,000 

Part I. Junior Leaving or Public School Leaving. . . 10 0(»0 50.000 

Part L Junior Matriculation 3,750 15,200 
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XI. 



Sets. Papers. 
Part II. Junior Leaving and Part IL Janior Mat- 

ricalation 5,000 95.000 

Senior Leaving or Honor Matrioalation 3,000 60,000 

Oommercial Diploma 800 3,200 

Commercial Specialist 750 5,400 

Kindergarten 750 8,000 

Art School , 9 600 

Domestic Science 250 1,250 

Normal College 750 12 000 

Normal School 1,500 10,650 

County Model School 2,750 16,500 

Total 54,300 563,800 



VI.— TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 
This table presents the work of the Teachera' Institutes for tvrenty-two yeai^a. 
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VIL TECHNICAL EDUCATION.— PUBLIC LIBRARIES, ART SCHOOLS, SCI- 
ENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 

In consequence of a change in the Act and regulations Requiring Annual Reports 
from Public Libraries to be made out to the end of each calendar year, instead of 30th 
April as formerly, the present Report is for eight months only — April 30th to December 
dlst, 1899. 

The following abstracts are from the Superintendent's Report : 

1. Public Libraries. 

Abstract showing the Counties and Districts in which Public Libraries are estab- 
lished :~Addington (5), Algoma (11), Brant (6), Bruce (22), Carleton (9) Dufferin(lO), 
Dnndas (8), Durham (4), Elfirin (10). E^sex (8), Frontenac ^3), Glengarry (2), Grenville 
(9), Grey(l6), Haliburton (2), Haldimand (10). Halton (5). Hastings (5), Huron (15), 
Kent (13), Lambton (13), Lanark (8), Leeds (4), Lennox (3), Lincoln (7) Manitonlin 
Island (2), Middlesex (11), Ma^koka (4), Nipissing (5), Norfolk (5), Northumberland 
(8), Ontario (13), Oxford (12), Parry Sjund (10), Peel (13), Perth (9). Peterborough (4). 
Fresoott (1), Prince Edward (2), Rainy River (2), Renfrew (9), Russell (2), Stormont 
(2). Simcoe (16), Victoria (12), Waterloo (14), Welland (9), Wellington (16), WentwocO^ 
(8), York (21) 
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Abstract showing ihA Progress of Public Libraries from 1883 to 31st December^ 1899, 
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371 Public Libraries (118 Free, 253 not Free) reported for the year ending Slat 
December, 1899. 

23 Pnblic Libraries did not report forthf^ year ending 3 let December, 1899. 

24 Libraries, which have not yet reported, were eatabtished in the year 1900. 
Total number of Libraries, 418. 

2. Art Schools, etc. 

TA^ following Abstract shf/ws the number of certijicates and medals awarded to Art 
Schools, Ladies* Colleges, etc., for drawing, painting, etc , at intervals sina 1883 
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Fine Arts Exhibitions. — An exhibition of students' work, and paintings from the 
Provincial Art Gallery, was held at Hamilton in July, 1900. An exhibition of drawings 
and paintings from South Kensington, and the paintings from the Provincial Art Gallery, 
was held at Ottawa in September, 1900. 

Ontario Society of Artists. — This Society, having complied with the regulations of 
this Department, was paid its annual grant as uBual. 

3. — Literary and Scientific Institutions. 

Nine Literary and Scientific Institutions were paid grants tor the year ending 30th 
April, 1900. AH of these have libraries and some of them have museums, publish annual 
transactions, said give popular lectures on science, literature and art. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



I. RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The Raral Sshool problem is one not confined to Ontario. The tendency of the pop 
nlation to move to cities and towns from country districts, appears to be general at the 
present day. It is due no doubt to great economic causes. The increased application of 
■killed labor to various pursuits, has lessened the number needed on the farm. This is 
especially the case in old districts, where clearing the land, lumbering, making fences, 
and the diggiog of drains, no longer call for so much labor as formerly. There is more 
demand for machinery ; and operations once carried on in small villages and at " Cross 
Roads " are now attended to in the city factories. The population has, as a consequence, 
decreased in country districts, and a decreased attendance is found in rural schools. The 
chUdren are generally young, and it is seldom that grown-up pupils return in such large 
numbers as years ago to the school for the winter months. These conditions have doubt- 
lees some disadvantages, although there are counteracting gains in the superior training 
given to young pupils. As in the other Provinces of Canada as well as in every State of 
the American Union, there has been a large increase in the proportion of women teachers. 
For young pupils, such as are generally found in rural schools, the change is beneficial. 
It would be a misfortune if the claims of the advanced pupils of country schools should be 
neglected. For a suhool with an experienced teacher, the well-known difficulties may be 
readily met. A skillful teacher will have less difficulty in " handling " a number of class- 
es ; indeed, the knowledge necessary for a country teacher in matters of classification and 
organization must necessarily be of a special character. One who is able to look after the 
interests of all grades of pupils in an ungraded school, has special fitness for the work. 

The teacher cf a rural school has good facilities for training pupils in habits of ob- 
•ervatioD. Attention to " Nature Study " should always be a prominent feature of the 
pirogramme in rural schools. In this respect children who reside in the country have 
excellent opportunities and if their powers of obeervation ani reflection are wisely 
directed by an intelligent teacher, very great advantages must be the result. It 
should never be forgotten that the best physical laboratory is the well regulated farm. 
Here the children study nature at first hand. They are taught to observe the growth 
and life of plants and animals. They learn manual trainiug at home. Here they may 
breath pure air and become familiar with the beauties and wonders of the world of nature. 
The country also presents in many respects special means for the formation of character. 
The disadvantages of ungraded schools are evident, but they may be partly met by (1) the 
formation of rural school libraries, (2) the employment of teachers of higher qualifica- 
tions and (3) the consolidation of school sections. 

In rural schools geography may be made one of the most valuable subjects of study. 
For pupils in elementary classes, a knowledge of the earth and what pertains to it is gen- 
erally very attractive. All those sub-departments of natural science which cone within 
the range of the child's observation should engage his attention. To confine Qa.\\.^ Sxl- 
straotion in natural science to one or two sub-depaitmenta \a noi? t%^«tdi^^ \ii ^^^^^ss«^ . 
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iitB as nnsonnd. Children are readily interested in the yariona natural phenomena of their 
snrronndings and attention Bhonld early in life he directed to whatever of an elementary 
nature pertains to hotany, ohemistry, physics, physiology, zoology, meteorology, geology, 
etc. As a distinguished educationist remarks : " The co-ordination of the elements of 
these several sciences found in the experience of the child is a first step towards science 
and the pupil who has taken his first lesson in this directioa has acquired in some feeble 
way a scientific habit of mind which will, in anyone happily constituted, exercise its infla- 
enoe over all his future mental growth." 

The statement is sometimes made that Agriculture cannot be taught in our rural 
schools. This opinion is largely due to a mil-conception regarding the kind of knowledge 
which lies at the basis of the study of Agriculture. Thn farmer is specially interested in 
" nature study," and a teacher in a rural school who is giving instruction in elementary^ 
natural science is in reality beginning the study of agriculture. In this connection the 
opinions of Dr. W. T. Harris, United States GommiBsioner of Education, are worth quot- 
ing : " Of course, in giving this human lesson in the study of geography, one draws upon 
the elements of many other sciences, as, for instance, the vaiious social sciences explain- 
ing *inan's progress in agriculture, mining, manufactures, and commerce ; explaining the 
political difierences that uhow themselves in t^p formation of the nations of the world 
which vary each from another in the degree in which they have realized individual free- 
dom of the citizen, and in the creation of instrumentali<^^ies for giviog all the people the 
opportunities of education in science, literature and the arts. Besides these tributary 
sciences there are others : the science of comparative religion and comparative aesthetics 
of fine artp, and the history of the progress of men in four or five grades of civilization — 
savage, barbarous, half-civilized, civilized and enlightened, for example. In general, geo- 
gaphy treats, in this phase, of the instituiions of society by which the social whole is made to 
help the individual, and the indvidual made in turn to help all his fellow men by means 
of the organized institutions in which he lives. 

" Every child holds in his consciousness some elements out of all these spiritual 
sciences, from jurisprudence down to the simplest arts of the savage, and the great work 
accomplished by the elementary school in the study of geography is this : It marshals 
the child's experience along each of the lines of the sciences of nature and the sciences of 
man (as society and individual), and makes him conscious of these apperceptive centres- 
in his experience, and likewise gives him the outlines of the great provinces of human 
knowledge, to which these serve as keys. It is true that he does little more than apply 
his key and open the door, without advancing far beyond the threshold. But ever after 
he remembers, in relation to some or any of his experiences, that one of them unlocks the 
door which leads into mineralogy, geology, botany, physiology, or meteorology ; or, again ^ 
another experience explains for him the social combination of man in productive industry 
in some ono department ; or to the law-making and political activity of man, by which 
he organizes society in such a way that each individual receives freedom as his heritage ; 
or another experience applies to religion and literature, and the fine arts. What a dif- 
ference it makes to the child to know that each fact of his humble experience is given 
him as a key to unlock some paiticular door leading into the great temple of human 
knowledge 1 

" It will have struck all observers of school studies and practical devices for teaching 
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them that the child does not deal to any great extent with pare and simple 8oienoea» 
although he has to do with pore and simple elements. He passes from one simple element 
derived from one science to another simple element derived from a different science, bat 
not atraight forward on the same road of investigation. All his studies are composite. 
He learns a lesson in addition, or maltiplication, or some other elementary process of 
arithmetic, and then he proceeds with it at once to applications which involve the com- 
bination of the arithmetical contingent with another contingent taken from geography, or 
history, or from one of the indastries, sach as manafactares or commerce, mining or 
agricaltara 

" It was pointed out in the report of the Oommittee of Fifteen that geography, one 
of the most important of all branches taoght in the common schools, is a composite 
science, or a conglomerate of several sciences united with several arts. Insteskd of being 
a defect, this is a most important advantage to an elementary school study, provided the 
fragments of science brought together are such as may be easily grounded in the child's 
experience. The child of the primary school has not built up his apperception centres to 
such a degree as to follow pure science, nor can he be taught the methods of advanced 
and specialized science at his age without injury. Those authorities that are recommend- 
ing the early introduction of specialization and advanced scientific methods do nob con- 
sider that they are trying to demolish at one blow all that has been learned with regard 
to the methods of instruction in elementary schools, for they sacrifice the many-sided 
interest which is necessary for the best progress of the pupil. The child of four or five 
years of age has many interests, but he has no great stock of accumulations in any one 
direction. The good primary teacher ascertains these various elements of interest and 
brings them up into consciousness and skilfully combines these isolated elementp. Each 
lesson should bring the child's mind from these elements of his experience toward the 
seiring of some phase of an abstract scientific principle. If, however, the line of investi- 
gation which approaches a scientific principle is to be followed indefinitely, the second or 
third step would bring the pupil into a region entirely beyond his experience, and it 
would not be possible for the teacher to retain his interest. Like Antaeus, the child's 
mind must be brought down and made to touch the ground of his experience again and 
again at every step, and this has to be done in many sciences rather than in the same 
science. Bat the child whose experience has been marshalled by the skillful teacher and 
made conscious, the child who has learned how to apply his experience as a key to the 
explanation of things just beyond the range of his immediate experience, is a child who 
has gained in power cf apperception and who has taken the [first essential step toward 
attaining a scientific mind." 

Respecting the study of agriculture, Dr. C. R. Skinner, the New York State 
Superintendent of Education, remarks as follows : 

" I have no desire to encourage the introduction of fads or doubtful experiments in 
our schools — they usually need little encouragement — but I wish to repeat a recommenda- 
tion made in my report of 1896, that local school authorities may well encourage, wher- 
ever practical the study of the elementary principles of agriculture. In this way we can 
do something to make ' life on the farm' more attractive and more profitable, and may 
n some degree counteract the constant tendency to overcrowd our cities and weaken otr 
ountrj districts, a condition which must inevitably produce uasatValMstoe^ t^«q\'^. 
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" If agricnltaral pnnnits could be made more attraotive, onr boys would be content- 
ed to remain longer on the farm. The study of agriculture, with all the attendent 
experiments, could be made highly interesting and would give our children an inspiration. 
The country boy has many opportunities for the study of nature and all that it implies, 
which are denied the children of the cities. The country boy', almost before he is aware 
of the fact, has a pretty fair knowledge of botany, geology, biology and zoology. His 
knowledge of plants, trees, animals and rocks is the basis for a useful education.'' 

It will also be well to quote in this connection the views of the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

" Elementary instruction in agriculture should be addressed less to the memory than 
to the intelligence of the children ; it should be based on the observation of daily facts in 
country life and on simple experiments, applying material resources at hand, and design- 
ed to prove the scientific fundamental ideas of the most important agricaltaral operations. 
Children in rural schools should learn, above all things else, the reason of these opera- 
tions, with an explanation of the accompanying phenomena, and not the details of the 
methods or effects ; still less a list of precepts, definitions, or agricultural recipes. The 
first thing for every agriculturalist to learn, things that most be learned by the exper- 
imental method, are the conditions essential for the growth of garden vegetables, the rea- 
sons for habitual work in common farming, the rules of hygiene governing man and the 
domestic animals. 

" No matter how well a manual may be, a teacher would pursue a wrong course in 
the instruction of agriculture if he were to require his pupils to study and recite from 
the te^ t book. It is positively necessary to instruct by simple experiments, and above 
all by observation. It is only by placing phenomena directly before them for observation 
that children can be taught to observe and fix in their minds the fundamental ideas on 
which modern agricultural science rests ; children in the country are dependent upon 
schools for these ideas. It is useless to teach pupils what their fathers know better than 
the teacher and what they are sure to learn by their own practical experience. 

** Schools should confine themselves to preparing children for an intelligent appren- 
ticeship in the calling that will yield them a livelihood and to oultivating in them a taste 
for their future profession. A teacher should never forget that the best way to make a 
workman love his work is to make him understand it. The end to be attained by ele- 
mentary instruction in agriculture is to give the greatest number of children in rural 
districts the knowledge indispensable for reading a book on modern agriculture, or attend 
ing an agricultural meeting with profit ; to inspire them with love of country life and the 
desire not to change it for the city or manufactories, and to inculcate the truth that the 
agricultural profession, the most independent of all, is more remunerative than many 
others for industrious, intelligent, and well instructed followers." 

IL— OONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL SECTIONS. 

One of the chief defects of rural schools is the impossibility of that classification and 
organization of pupils which pertain to urban schools. To overcome the difficulty, success- 
ful efforts have been made in many States of the American Union towards the consolida - 
tion of a number of districts. With township Boards of Trustees which prevail generally 
in the Eastren States, facilities for uniting the schools are ready at hand. The plan is to 
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have one central sohool in the principal town of the municipality, the papils from th^ 
more distant portions being conveyed to and from the school at the expense of the Board. 
This system was started in Concord, Mass., some years ago ; was extended to nearly all 
parts of the State, and is now common in all the Eastern States, and has i^ained evident- 
ly a permanent hold also in the Western States. By this method better teachers are 
secured, a better classification of pupils and greater uniformity of school rates. It is not 
necessary here to mention at length the advantages and disadvantages connected with 
this method of providing graded schools. It is sufficient merely to say that wherever the 
consolidation of school districts has taken place, there is no desire to revert to the former 
conditions. The pnpils like the system, and it receives universal favour among teachers. 
Wherever adopted it has gained the favour of the parents and is regarded by those who 
have studied it and understand its Workings, as the most practical advance in methods of 
rural education. The cost of tuition is reported in many cases to have been considerably 
reduced, although the instruction received is of much higher order than in ungraded 
Bohools. 

The amendment made in 1899 to the Public Schools Act made some provision for 
consolidating sections in the sparsely settled portions of the Province. So far no suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to take advantage of the law. Section 20 of the Public 
Schools Act of 1896 makes provision by which a school section may, under certain con- 
ditions have the children attend a school in an adjoining city or town There is no 
reason why this provision might not be extended also to villages. So far there has been 
cmly one instance of advantage being taken of this section of the School Law. The pre- 
sent law pertaining to Continuation Classes goes a step further and allows school corpor- 
ations whether Public or Separate to unite in forming Continuation Classes. It is quite 
probable that the most prudent steps towards consolidation for this Province would be 
for school sections in the neighbourhood of a town or village to unite, in the first place so 
far as concerns Continuation Classes, and, in the second place, for all classes of pupils. 
There is no reason why all the schools in the immediate vicinity of any of our villages 
and towns might not unite and accomplish what has been accomplished with so much 
advantage in many parts of the United States. If some Trustee Boards would take the 
initiative in this direction, it is most probable that results would follow which would 
Boon revolutionize the work done in many rural schools. 

It will be of interest to observe how the plan of consolidating school districts has 
worked in other places. The following from the report of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education will show the results in the State of Ohio : 

" The experiment was watched with much interest by educators, and those interested 
in education, throughout Ohio. Some thought the plan impracticable, others championed 
it with ardor. The latter looked upon it as the most practicable and economical solution 
of the vexed * country Echool problem.' This was specially true among educators of 
oeigbbouring townships and counties. They saw realized in this plan their hope of giv- 
ing to the country pupil all the advantages of education which the city boy or girl enjoys^ 
sold they urged the adoption of the plan in the localities in which they taught schools. 
AccOTdingly, two years later, a more general law was passed, which provided for the ex- 
tension of the ' Kingsville plan ' to other townships. It has also been «A<cs*^\.^ vc^ \Ar«^- 
2tE. 
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By the fonnation of travelling libiaries much maj be done for the adalt part of the 
population in the more remote districti. It ia earnestly to be hoped that the traateea of 
many a rural school may take advantage of their powers and provide for the section the 
nuclens of a small school library. By the enterprise of teachers and Inspectors, progress 
has already been made in some localities, but it is to be regretted that the needs of children 
in country districts have not yet received full recognition. 

In High Schools and Collegiate Institntes, much has already been accomplished in 
promoting supplementary reading. Under the direction of the Principal, a judicious 
selection of standard works is made by the Board. In some places good use is made of 
the Public Library, and it would be desirable if greater facilities were provided by which 
High and Public School pupils might have access to suitable works from the Libraries. 
In many cities and towns of the United States the Public Library is managed so as to 
become an important aid to the teachers of English literature. Frequently the schools 
are made regular distributiDg centres for the Public Library. In the High Schools and 
in the higher grades of the public schools it may frequently be impossible to do in 
the schools all their reading outlined by the teachers. By having each member of the 
olass supplied with a copy of the book, the reading* cun be done at home in place of what 
is often done now without proper direction. Home work of this kind might yerj well 
take the place of the difficult lessons too often assigned for home preparation. Another 
advantage which will doubtless result by encouraging pupils to read good books at 
home is the greater interest taken by parents in the education of their children. It 
is to be hoped that the time is not distant when every School Board will have enough 
sets of the best books to furnish pupils practically all of the home reading that can be 
done in connection with the ordinary duties of the school. It is evident valuable results 
may be accomplished if School Boards, Library Boards, and teachers co-operate in pro- 
moting what is after all one o! the most important objects of our educational system. It 
should never be forgotten that it is more important to form the habits and tastes of 
children, than to give them information which may possibly be forgotten after leaving 
school. 

On the question of supplementary reading one of the leading librarians of Boston 
remarks : — 

" Books for general reading,. to be used for the purpose just named, should, when 
possible, be furnished in sets, the number of volumes in a set being equal to the number 
of pupils in the class. These books should be well written, have a high moral purpose, 
and be of such a character as to interest the pupils for whom they are intended. They 
should be books of travel, biographies of famous men and women, historical stories, and 
works of fiction suited to the age and intellectual growth of the pupils. In the selection 
of books, it ehould be borne in mind that with parents or with teachers children will 
read and will enjoy books of a much higher grade than they would be likely to select for 
their own reading. Boys and girls of twelve or fourteen years of age, whose tastes have 
had no special training, will listen with eagerness to Thackeray, Dickens, and Scott, to 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Tennyson, if a mother or some favorite, teacher reads aloud to 
them. Care must be taken, however, that the reading matter be suited to the age and 
advancement of the pupils, for much of the reading should be done by themselves. The 
"""ading from the large sets of books just described should be done by the pupils at home» 
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A chapter or a given namber of pages sbould be assigned by the teacher, to be read by 
the children as an evening lesson. The teacher must prepare his work as carefally as 
the work on any evening lesson shoald be prepared. Notes should be taken of points 
worthy of being described. In short, such preparation by the teacher shoald be made as 
will enable him to call the attention of his pupils to what is likely to interest or instruct.'' 

On the formation of rural school libraries the views given in the last report of the 
New Tork State Superintendent will be of interest : — 

'* Each rural school shoald have a library of from twenty-five to a hundred volumes, 
which should include wholesome and interesting books for the paplls of all the grades. 
A library mast usually grow by small annual or occasional accretions. It is important 
to secure the best books in the first purchase, so that the good resalts of their use may 
be quickly apparent. The child must get the reading habit before he gets the study 
habit, and if the teacher must choose for the first purchase between a few entertainini( 
and inspiring stories, like Black Beauty, and a few books of information, like the 
children's cyclopaedias, she should choose the former. When the children and parents 
have fairly grasped the idea that books are a means of pleasure, and inspire to better living, 
the library will grow. The wholesome books that are read for pleasure will procure the 
means to bay the books of information. 

'* The teacher who would secure a school library should, therefore, know and love 
the children's classics. It she does not know them, she must learn of them through other 
teacherr , librarians, county superintendents, state departments of education, or educational 
journals. When she has read the best of the books, she will find herself eager to have 
others enjoy them. Enthusiasm for books is the foundation of success. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm. I have heard that 'this is a good book 'goes unheeded, when 'this is 
a delightful book,' given convincingly, inspires the pupil to get and read. 

"When the teacher knows and loves the best books, she should find means to get one 
or more of them, and use them to show pupils and parents that good books give pleasure, 
inspiration to better living, and broaden the school work. Through doing this she 
would find the means to get more books." 

The following practical suggestions from a librarian of Denver, Oolo., regarding the 
use of libraries by teachers are worth quoting : — 

" But how shall this training be giveo, is the question ? How shall '^be bring the 
child in touch with good books 1 Our experience in District No. 17, Denver, leads us to 
believe that each schoolroom sbould have its library. We have found that a collection 
of fifty books in a room, chosen with reference to the age and ability of the pupils in 
that room, is the most satisfactory means of forming a taste for good literature. We 
have tried other methods — the central library, the library in the principal's office, and 
the plan of moving books from one room to another. The room library — that is, a cer- 
tain number of books which are the permanent property of the room — has proved the 
best, because it acts as a training school for the use of a larger public library. We 
favour the room library for the purpose of getting the little folks accustomed to the use 
of the books, and for the immediate use of the pupils in the upper grades. The more 
expensive books which cannot be afibrded for each room are kept in the principal's office. 
Thus the pupils are led to the public library, for the use of which these small collections 
have weU trained them. That this room-library plan increases th^ deis^xA\.Qrt>Q^)R^% Vs^^^^ 
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ibB public library haa been demonstrated to ns by the greater number of cards now held 
by the papils. 

<• Beginning with the second grade, each room in the district has its own collection 
of books, which remain there from year to year. As the chUdren go from grade to 
grade they are each year brought in contact with another set of books new to them. 
Instead of moving the books, we move the chUdren. Each room has its reference books 
and its books for lending. When not in use, these books are on a table or on shelves 
accessible to the children at all times. The pupil thus becomes acquainted with the 
books, and feels % personal pride of ownership, and the close contacc of the child with 
the books teaches him to love and respect them. He becomes interested in reading and 
familiar with his own small library." 

IV. PHYSIOLOGY AND TEMPERANCE. 

Discussions have taken place within the last year respecting the requirements pre- 
scribed for the Public Schools in '* Physiology and Temperance." Some desire has been 
expressed in favour of having the course mcdified and removed from the subjects of ex • 
amination for admission to High Schools. Such proposals deal with two very important 
aspects of the matter, and it would be well in any consideration given to the subject to 
avoid all confusion. It would be useless for anyone to attempt to minimize the evils of 
intemperance, and, therefore, any step which would cause less attention to be given in 
our schools to the injurious effects of alcoholic stimulants should be taken with extreme 
caution. In all civilized countries public sentiment is strongly in favour of guarding 
children, by judicious instruction, from the dangers of intemperance, which is one of the 
greatest evils that can afflict any people. Provision was made by statute in 1886 for 
placing temperance as one of the subjects on the course of study for Public Schools. 
Under regulations of the Education Department, instruction was also provided for 
teachers in training at Oounty Model Schools, and at the Normal Schools. To pass an 
examination in this subject is now an essential pre-requisite for obtaining a certificate to 
teach. Every pupil attending our Public Schools must receive in the early part of the 
course instruction of a conversational character upon the physical effects of intoxicating 
liquors. In the fourth form of the Public Schools, increased importance is attached to 
*' Physiology and Temperance " by requiring every pupU who writes at the High School 
entrance examination to pass an examination in the subject. It is held by some persons 
that greater facilities should be provided for enabling pupils from the Public Schools to 
commence the High School course at an earlier aga On the other hand, a great many 
contend, and with much force of argument, that the affect of the High School entrance 
examination on the Public Schools must have prior consideration in any modification that 
is to be made. It would not be wise in the interests of the youth of our country to 
overlook the dangers that would arise if any barrier to intemperate habits were removed. 
There may be differences of opinion among our citizens respecting the best legislative 
methods of destroying the palpable evils of intemperance. There will, I think, be a 
general concurrence in favour of saving children, so far as possible, from the formation 
of habits so destructive to the happiness of the home and the happiness and prosperity 
o the individual and community. Any modification of the policy heretofore pursued 
-*- uld, I think, have fully in view the interests of temperance. Any change made in 
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thiB direction ahoald be based on soand educational principles. All will admit that the 
moral aspect of the question should receive first consideration. It will not be out of 
place to quote the views of several American educationaliBts regarding the scientific 
teaching of temperance in the schools of the United States : — 

*' The subject of physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics, receives special attention in the new course of study. 

The teachers of Nebraska are heartily in sympathy with the spirit of the law, pro- 
viding for such instruction. Whenever such teaching is neglected, it has usually been 
due to a lack of definite outlines and directions. Great care has been taken to supply 
this need in the new course." — H, B. Corbeit, Nebraska State Superintendeni. 

'* That the law providing for regular and systematic instruction in physiology with 
special reference to the effect of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system has 
been generally observed, is evidenced by the fact that but one complaint has been made 
to the department during the past year. It is nevertheless true that in many districts it 
is honored more in the breach than in the observance. The attention of teachers is called 
to their duties in the matter at institutes and summer training schools and in teachers^ 
assodationB and examinations held by county superintendents. Most of them are in 
cordial sympathy with the object of the law, and enter into the work with alacrity and a 
sincere desire to carry out its provisions conscientiously and faithfully. Much good has 
already been done, and there is apparently no opposition to it." — W. W. Pendergatt^ 
Minnesota State Superintendent. 

** Every county superintendent reports that in the county institute he gave the sub. 
jeot the consideration which the law requires. The secretaries for the different school 
boards report that the law is generally complied with in the graded schools of the State» 
as well as in all the schools in the country districts. 

" As far as the letter of the law is concerned there is a general compliance with its 
provisions. Not that there are no exceptions. There are some districts in which the 
most conscientious teacher, owing to complications beyond her control, finds it difficult to 
decide what course should be pursued. In regard to what precise method the teacher ia 
to employ, the law is silent, as it should be. The term scientific temperance instruction 
is misleading. The aim should not be alone to implant in the mind of the child a vivid 
idea of the evils of intemperance, lest that which we hold up as a warning may become, 
first, an impression, and afterwards a hideous growth. There must be something more 
than this. 

'■ The chief aim in temperance iostruction should be to convince the child that the 
only path %b happiness or success lies through a life of temperance and sobriety. A high 
ideal of a noble life« like a beautiful picture on the wall of a room, is an ever-present, all 
powerful inflaence for good. 

" The law itself is one in which the spirit far overshadows the letter. Unless the 
instruction given reaches the heart and convinces the judgment, it fails of its purpose. 
The boy is not greatly benefitted by the instruction given in the school, if, after recit- 
ing his lesson upon the ruinous effects of tobacco upon his system, and perhaps before he 
leaves the schoolhouse yard, he lights his cigarette and smokes it on his way home. 

*' This law, as well as the one forbidding the sale of tobacco to minors under 16, is 
very wholesome in its tendency. Such laws, however, add new and grave rea^ouAvV^^^- 
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agree at the same time tliat there are edacational benefits to be derived from tests of this 
kind if properly conducted. It is scarcely necessary to say that where written examina- 
tions are entirely discarded there is no good teaching. All good instruction calls for 
reproduction by the pupil, which must be both oral and written, and/ therefore, not 
necessarily limited to the former. One may only mention the subjects of composition, 
arithmetic, Latin, etc., without being forced to acknowledge that to condemn all written 
examinations is to deny well-known pedagogical truths. The teacher who never exam- 
ines his pupils in the subjects of instruction has little idea of their progress and is con- 
tinually working at random. Whatever may be the evils associated with written 
examinations, it is evident that no good teacher would fall back on the system in vogue 
many years ago, when written examinations were rare occurrences. What is here said 
applies to the examinations held by the teacher himself — the purpose being solely a part 
of his work in the proper instruction of his pupils. Such examinations are intended to 
be educative and no outside examiner has anything to do with them. 

Some regular method cf promotions is required in graded schools and in any organ- 
ized system of education. It is evident that the teacher himself should be the most 
competent person to determine what pupils are prepared to pass to a higher form. The 
tests may include a final examination, but the work during the school term should in 
most cases settle the question of a pupil's fitness for promotion. In some schools an 
examination in one or two subjects by the Principal or Inspector at the close of the term 
serves as a good safeguard for both teacher and pupils. For obvious reasons uniform 
examinations have been prescribed by the Education Department for the admission of 
pupils to High Schools and Collegiate Institutes. Pupils are admitted from various 
elementary schools — Public, Separate and Private — to secondary schools, and, therefore, 
a prescribed curriculum and fixed time for the entrance examinations are necessary. 
The local Board of Examiners has, however, virtual control regarding the admission of 
pupils, including the power to meet special cases and the Education Department simply 
accepts the report without amendment When students pass from the secondary schools 
to the Universities the step is really another promotion and it is evident tha!i the Prin- 
cipal of the High School and his staff should know, better than any Board of Examiners, 
who are prepared to take up University work. All pupils do not, however, come from 
High Schools, and, in any case, matriculation examinations are taken by all students 
who desire to enter the University. For admission to Universities two methods have 
been found in different countries — the one by examination and the other by certificate. 
In the United States, admission by certificate is the rule in nearly all the Universities 
of the West, and most of those of the East, except Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
a few other large inst itutions, where admission by examination is imperative. There 
are very strong arguments in favor of each of these methods, and, while some American 
educationists are pronounced in favor of admission by certificate, others are equally 
decided in favor of admission by examination. Is it nob possible to have the advantages 
of both systems in one 1 This has been the aim of the policy pursued in Ontario for 
some years, and it is not too much to say that the plan has been fairly successful. The 
system of having confidential reports from the schools was adopted some years ago by 
^he Education Department ; and the University authorities hare taken advantage of 
le reports. The confidential reports serve all the purposes of certificates from the 
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staff, and the extent to which these certificates are accepted \a a matter resting exclaai^ely 
with the Board of Examiners and the Edncational Council. 

However advantageons it would be to dispense with written examinations for 
entrance to the High Schools and the Universities, it would appear impossible to 
abandon such tests in determining the non-professional requirements for teachers' 
certificates. If the certificates for teachers are to be Provincial in character, there 
must be some regard to uniformity in standards and centralization in authority. At 
the same time the judgment of the staff should have great weight in all doubtful 
cases. With this object, the Regulations of the Education Department provide that 
any candidate who obtains the total number of marks required may be awarded a 
certificate, even though he should fail in one or more subjects, provided he is regarded 
by the teachers as fit to pass. Experience goes to show that it is not uncommon for 
a candidate to fail]to do himself justice in a subject of the examination. This may arise 
through illness on the day ofthe examination, or from other causes. In such an event, the 
recommendation of the staff — made before the examination — is of great service. It is felt 
that the aggregate of marks obtained gives fair indication of the strength of the candidate, 
and that a few marks below the minimum in a subject should not stsni in the way ofthe 
success of a candidate who has a high total and is recommended by the Principal. It is 
found that in recent years the confidential reports have saved many a deserving candidate 
and thus the system of passing by means of " report" or '^certificate" has a rational place in 
the present system of written examinations. No doubt it would be possible to describe 
an ideal system where there would be no examination held by outside examiners. 
Present conditions have to determine the methods to be employed and no plan has yet 
been devised which would make it safe for the Education Department to do away with 
the nonprofessional examinations prescribed for teachers' certificates. 

In an article written by Dr. Paulsen, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Berlin, the statement is made that "Examinations must not be multiplied beyond necessity." 
This general statement puts the matter plainly, but of course differences of opinion will 
arise regarding the necessity of various examinations. So far as promotion examinations 
are concerned, there does not appear any need for taking the matter out of the hands of 
the teachers, who are undoubtedly the beat judges. It would be unwise to abandon the 
High School Entrance examinations, although the recommendations of teachers sent to 
the Board before the examination is held might very wisely have weight with examiners. 
Matriculation examinations are of course under the control of the Universities, and it is 
probable some modifications may be made before long. The division of the examination 
for Junior Leaving Standing into two parts, instead of into three as formerly, has 
undoubtedly been an advantage. It will be well to consider when the Regulations are 
next revised if it would not be beneficial to have only one examination for Junior Leav- 
ing Standing. Doubtless this would throw increased responsibility upon teachers but it 
is not too much to hope that an increase of responsibility would not lessen the teacher's 
influence for good. It would cause greater importance to be attached to independent 
methods of instruction, and give more freedom in the development of character. With 
our system of inspection, it should be an easy matter, as it is a desirable object, to attach 
increased importance to the teacher's ability in forming character. The teacher's in- 
flvence in the school should be regarded as more impoito^Tit XiViaxi VXi<^ t^kqNXa ^\a^\^^^^^ 
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written ezAminationB. Under all the oiroamBtancee it would be wise to dupenie with eyery 
written examination not abaolntelj necesBary and to give teachen all poeaible freedom in 
adopting the moat improved ednoational methoda 

VII.— OOMMEROIAL EDUOATION. 

For many yean provision has been made in the High and Pablio School oonrses of 
atady for inatmction in what ooncems a boainess education. Too often there appears to 
be considerable misconception respecting the branches which should constitute a com- 
mercial education. It is sometimes thoughtlessly assumed that a knowledge of book- 
keeping is all that is necessary to fit a student for mercantile pursuits. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that instruction in composition, geography.arithmetic, literature, etc., 
JB essential to everyone engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life. Some elementary knowl- 
edge of book- keeping is important for everyone, irrespective of the calling in life that may 
be pursued. The farmer and the mechanic should have some knowledge of accounts, and, 
therefore, a course is prescribed for the Fifth Form of the Public Schools and the First 
Form of the High Schools, which should be taken up by all pupils. It would be a mis- 
take to urge the one who intends to matriculate in the university, or to take up some 
profession, to omit the elementary commercial course prescribed. To meet the purposes 
of students who have in view some mercantUe pursuit, an advanced course is prescribed. 
This embraces a somewhat extended knowledge of book-keeping and commercial trans- 
actions, a better acquaintance with elementary mathematics, English and geography, and 
a course in stenography, together with provision for typewriting, which has in recent 
years become so important in connection with business. A reference to the requirements 

given in the High School curriculum will readily show the objects of the two courses 
mentioned. It will avoid confusion if the difierencyd in the purposes of the elementary 
and the advanced commercial courses are not overlooked. By reference to the statistical 
tables it will be seen that 10,625 pupils in the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 
took up the commercial courses. 

Considerable attention has been given in some countries within the last couple of 
years to the pressing needs of a higher training for the more complicated kinds of busi. 
ness. In a few cities of the United States commercial High Schools have been estab- 
lished, aod departments for training in business have been opened in connection with 
colleges and universities. In Cermany and France much attention has been given to 
this subject, and the question is arresting the thought of English educationists. Lord 
Rosebery in his inaugural address as Lord Rector of Glasgow University expresses 
himself in the following language : — 

*' Commerce, however, comes fairly within my limits as a bond of Empire, and affects 
our University, which stands aloft in such a teeming mart. Here, then, is, at any rate, 
ample opportunity for taking stock And considering methods. I cannot enter into the 
discussion whether there is cause for alarm as to the future of our trade ; there is no 
time for that nor is this tne placa But it may fairly be alleged that there are disquiet- 
ing symptoms. Whether these symptoms be truthful indications or not, they are at any 
rate worthy of careful, incisive investigation. In some quarters such indications are 
-^r neglected. I am greatly struck by a passage in the report of the United States 
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Ck»ii8iil At Ohemnitz, cited in the pamphlet in which our Unfyeraity sets forth its require- 
mentfl. 'If an indostzy in Qermanj languiBhee/ hesajSy ' immediatelyacommiinoninqaires 
into the canaee, and recommendB remedial measores, among which nsually is the advioe 
to establish technical and industrial schools, devoted to the branch of bosmess under con- 
sideration.' In a word, they go to the root, to the principle, to the source. This is 
thoroughness, this is the scientific method applied to manufacture, and we see its success. 
The Americans, I gather, have hitherto applied themselves rather less to the principles 
than the applications of science. I do not pretend to say which are right. The (Germans 
are alarmed at the development of American commerce, and we are alarmed at both. At 
any rate, both in Germany and the United States you see an expenditure and a syste. 
matic devotion to commercial and technical and scientific training. I know that much is 
done, too, in Great Britain. But I doubt if even that is carried out in the same metho- 
dical way ; nor is there anything like the same lavish, though well-considered expenditure. 
It always seems to me as if in Germany nothing, and in Great Britain everything is left 
to chance. Nothing but a miracle can stop us, think the Germans, when they have com- 
pleted their preparations. We shall have our usual miracle, thinks the cheerful Briton, 
as he sets out a good deal in arrear. With the same intelligent persistence with which 
the German makes war, he has entered on the peaceful conflict of commerce, and there- 
fore lias achieved the same brilliant success. We need not envy that success, we do not 
grudge it ; but it is well to observe it, and to note its causes. 

*' Oommerce, then, is a bond of Empire, which this University by its training may 
do much to strengthen. The mercantile committee at Edinburgh demand, indeed, that 
to our Universities shall be added a commercial faculty which would stimulate the com- 
mercial side in our secondary schools, and which would be of substantial importance in 
attracting to the University men who are about to enter on a commercial life. ' They 
believe that a University education would be of the greater service to the men who are 
to occupy the chief positions in If^rge commercial undertakings.' Our University has 
not as yet seen its way, where so much has to be done, to take this new and important 
step. It has done much, it is doing much, but it is Well aware of its weakness. It is 
now appealing for aid to place itself on a properly scientific footing, a footing adequate 
to its position in this great commercial community, which so greatly needs and which 
can so fruitfuUy utilize opportunities of technical and scientific training. It will not, I 
think, appeal to the second city of the Empire in vain. But the newest of our Univer- 
sities has advantages which are denied to the more ancient, with regard to modern require- 
ments. For the practical purposes of the present day a University which starts in the 
20th century has a great superiority over a University founded in the 15th ; more 
especially when it is launched with keen intelligence of direction and ample funds, as is 
the new University of Birmingham. These practical Universities are the Universities 
of the future ; for the average man, who has to work for his livelihood, cannot superadd 
the learning of the dead to the educational requirements of his life and his profession. 
There will always be Universities, or, at any rate, colleges, for the scholar, the teacher, 
and the divine ; but year by year the ancient Universities will have to adapt themselves 
more and more to modem exigencies. And where so much has to be absolutely novel it 
iS| perhaps, easier to begin than to remodel or adapt. So that the new Universities, 
which do not require for their utilitarian purposes hoary axLUc^\\»^ ^t v^€\^TL\k ^x^ARstv^- 
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By the fonnation of travelling libiaries muoh may be done for the adalt part of the 
population in the more remote districts. It is earnestly to be hoped that the trustees of 
many a rural school may take advantage of their powers and provide for the section the 
nucleus of a small school library. By the enterprise of teachers and Inspectors, progress 
^ has already been made in some localities, but it is to be regretted that the needs of children 
in country districts have not yet received full recognition. 

In High Schools and Collegiate lostitutes, much has already been accomplished in 
promoting supplementary reading. Under the direction of the Principal, a judicious 
selection of standard works is made by the Board. In some places good use is made of 
the Public Library, and it would be desirable if greater facilities were provided by which 
High and Public School pupils might have access to suitable works from the Libraries. 
In many cities and towns of the United States the Public Library is managed so as to 
become an important aid to the teachers of English literature. Frequently the schools 
are made regular distributing centres for the Public Library. In the High Schools and 
in the higher grades of the public schools it may frequently be impossible to do in 
the schools all their reading outlined by the teachers. By having each member of the 
class supplied with a copy of the book, the reading* can be done at home in place of what 
is often done now without proper direction. Home work of this kind might very well 
take the place of the difficult lessons too often assigned for home preparation. Another 
advantage which will doubtless result by encouraging pupils to read good books at 
home is the greater interest taken by parents in the education of their children. It 
is to be hoped that the time is not dfstant when every School Board will have enough 
sets of the best books to furnish pupils practically all of the home reading that can be 
done in connection with the ordinary duties of the school. It is evident valuable results 
may be accomplished if School Boards, Library Boards, and teachers co-operate in pro- 
moting what is after all one of the most important objects of our educational system. It 
should never be forgotten that it is more important to form the habits and tastes of 
children, than to give them information which may possibly be forgotten after leaving 
school. 

On the question of supplementary reading one of the leading librarians of Boston 
remarks : — 

*< Books for general reading,. to be used for the purpose just named, should, when 
possible, be furnished in sets, the number of volumes in a set being equal to the number 
of pupils in the class. These books should be well written, have a high moral purpose, 
and be of such a character as to interest the pupils for whom they are intended. They 
should be books of travel, biographies of famous men and women, historical stories, and 
works of fiction suited to the age and intellectual growth of the pupils. In the selection 
of books, it ehould be borne in mind that with parents or with teachers children will 
read and will enjoy books of a much higher grade than they would be likely to select for 
their own reading. Boys and girls of twelve or fourteen years of age, whose tastes have 
had no special training, will listen with eagerness to Thackeray, Dickens, and Scott, ta 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Tennyson, if a mother or some favorite, teacher reads aloud to 
them. Care must be taken, however, that the reading matter be suited to the age and 
advancement of the pupils, for much of the reading should be done by themselves. The 
reading from the large sets of books just described should be done by the pupils at home. 
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A chapter or a given number of pages sboold be assigned by the teacher, to be read by 
the children as an evening lesson. The teacher mnst prepare his work as care! ally as 
the work on any evening lesson should be prepared. Notes should be taken of points 
worthy of being described. In short, such preparation by the teacher should be made as 
will enable him to call the attention of his pupils to what is likely to interest or instruct." 

On the formation of rural school libraries the views given in the last report of the 
New York State Superintendent will be of interest : — 

'' Each rural school should have a library of from twenty-five to a hundred volumes, 
which should include wholesome and interesting books for the pupils of all the grades. 
A library must usually grow by small annual or occasional accretions. It is important 
to secure the best books in the first purchase, so that the good results of their use may 
be quickly apparent. The child must get the reading habit before he gets the study 
habit, and if the teacher must choose for the first purchase between a few entertainini( 
and inspiring stories, like Black Beauty, and a few books of information, like the 
children's cyclopaedias, she should choose the former. When the children and parents 
have fairly grasped the idea that books are a means of pleasure, and inspire to better living, 
the library will grow. The wholesome books that are read for pleasure will procure the 
means to buy the books of information. 

** The teacher who would secure a school library should, therefore, know and love 
the children's classics. li she does not know them, she must learn of them through other 
teacherp, librarians, county superintendents, state departments of education, or educational 
journals. When she has read the best of the books, she will find herself eager to have 
others enjoy them. Enthusiasm for books is the foundation of success. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm. I have heard that ' this is a good book' goes unheeded, when 'this is 
a delightful book,' given convincingly, inspires the pupil to get and read. 

"When the teacher knows and loves the best books, she should find means to get one 
or more of them, and use them to show pupils and parents that good books give pleasure, 
inspiration to better living, and broaden the school work. Through doing this she 
would find the means to get more books." 

The following practical suggestions from a librarian of Denver, Oolo., regarding the 
use of libraries by teachers are worth quoting : — 

" But how shall this training be given, is the question ? How shall '^be bring the 
child in touch with good books 1 Our experience in District No. 17, Denver, leads us to 
believe that each schoolroom should have its library. We have found that a collection 
of fifty books in a room, chosen with reference to the age and ability of the pupils in 
that room, is the most satisfactory means of forming a taste for good literature. We 
have tried other methods — the central library, the library in the principal's office, and 
the plan of moving books from one room to another. The room library — that is, a cer- 
tain number of books which are the permanent property of the room — has proved the 
best, because it acts as a training school for the use of a larger public library. We 
favour the room library for tho purpose of getting the little folks accustomed to the use 
of the books, and for the immediate use of the pupils in the upper grades. The more 
expensive books which cannot be afforded for each room are kept in the principal's office. 
Thus the pupils are led to the public library, for the use of which these small collections 
have well trained them. That this room-library plan increases the demand. Iqit Vmkj^% Vxatb^ 
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the publio library liM been demoimtrated to us by the greater number of cards now held 
by the pnpils. 

** Beginning with the second grade, each room in the dlBtriot hat its own collection 
of books, which remain there from year to year. Aa the chUdren go from grade to 
grade they are each year bronght in contact with another set of books new to them. 
Inatead of moving the books, we move the children. Each room has its reference books 
and its books for lending. When not in use, these books are on a table or on shelves 
accessible to the children at all times. The pupil thus becomes acquainted with the 
books, and feels ^ personal pride of ownership, and the close contacc of the child with 
the books teaches him to love and respect them. He becomes interested in reading and 
familiar with his own small library." 

IV. PHYSIOLOGY AND TEMPERANCE. 

Discussions have taken place within the last year respecting the requirements pre* 
scribed for the Public Schools in " Physiology and Temperance." Some desire has been 
expressed in favour of having the course modified and removed from the subjects of ex • 
amination for admission to High Schools. Such proposals deal with two very important 
aspects of the matter, and it would be well in any consideration given to the subject to 
avoid all confusion. It would be uselees for anyone to attempt to minimize the evils of 
intemperance, and, therefore, any step which would cause less attention to be given in 
our schools to the injurious effects of alcoholic stimulants should be taken with extreme 
caution. In all civilized countries public sentiment is strongly in favour of guarding 
children, by judicious instruction, from the dangers of intemperance, which is one of the 
greatest evils that can afflict any people. Provbion was made by statute in 1886 for 
placing temperance as one of the subjects on the course of study for Publio Schools. 
Under regulations of the Education Department, instruction was also provided for 
teachers in training at Oounty Model Schools, and at the Normal Schools. To pass an 
examination in this subject is now an essential pre-requisite for obtaining a certificate to 
teach. Every pupil attending our Public Schools must receive in the early part of the 
course instruction of a conversational character upon the physical efiects of intoxicating 
liquors. In the fourth form of the Public Schools, increased importance is attached to 
*' Physiology and Temperance " by requiring every pupU who writes at the High School 
entrance examination to pass an examination in the subject It is held by some peraona 
that greater facilities should be provided for enabling pupils from the Publio Schools to 
commence the High School course at an earlier aga On the other hand, a great many 
contend, and with much force of argument, that the affect of the High School entrance 
examination on the Public Schools must have prior consideration in any modification that 
is to be made. It would not be wise in the interests of the youth of our country to 
overlook the dangers that would arise if any barrier to intemperate habits were removed. 
There may be differences of opinion among our citizens respecting the best legislative 
methods of destroying the palpable evils of intemperance. There will, I think, be a 
general concurrence in favour of saving children, so far as possible, from the formation 
of habits so destructive to the happiness of the home and the happiness and prosperity 
o the individual and commuuity. Any modification of the policy heretofore punned 
should, I think, have fully in view the interests of temperance. Any change made in 
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this direction should be based on sound educational principles. All will admit that the 
moral aspect of the question should receive first consideration. It will not be out of 
place to quote the views of several American educationalists regarding the scientific 
teaching of temperance in the schools of the United States : — 

'* The subject of physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the e£fects of 
alcohol and narcoticSi receives special attention in the new course of study. 

The teachers of Nebraska are heartily in sympathy with the spirit of the law, pro- 
viding for such instruction. Whenever such teaching is neglected, it has usually been 
due to a lack of definite outlines and directions. Great care has been taken to supply 
this need in the new course." — E. E, Corbeit^ Nehrcuka SkUe SuperwUendent. 

'* That the law providing for regular and systematic instruction in physiology with 
special reference to the effect of stimulants and narcotics upon the human system has 
been generally observed, is evidenced by the fact that but one complaint has been made 
to the department during the past year. It is nevertheless true that in many districts it 
is honored more in the breach than in the observance. The attention of teachers is called 
to their duties in the matter at institutes and summer training schools and in teachers* 
assodations and examinations held by county superintendents. Most of them are in 
cordial sympathy with the object of the law, and enter into the work with alacrity and a 
sincere desire to carry out its provisions conscientiously and faithfully. Much good has 
already been done, and there is apparently no opposition to it." — W. W. Pendergatt^ 
Minnesoia SkUe SuperirUenderU. 

" Every county superintendent reports that in the county institute he gave the sub. 
ject the consideration which the law requires. The secretaries for the different school 
boards report that the law is generally complied with in the graded schools of the State» 
as well as in all the schools in the country districts. 

" As far as the letter of the law is concerned there is a general compliance with its 
provisions. Not that there are no exceptions. There are some districts in which the 
most conscientious teacher, owing to complications beyond her control, finds it difficult to 
decide what course should be pursued. In regard to what precise method the teacher is 
to employ, the law is silent, as it should be. The term scientific temperance instruction 
is misleading. The aim should not be alone to implant in the mind of the child a vivid 
idea of the evils of intemperance, lest that which we hold up as a warning may become, 
firsts an impression, and afterwards a hideous growth. There must be something more 
than this. 

*■ The chief aim in temperance iostruction should be to convince the child that the 
only path %b happiness or success lies through a life of temperance and sobriety. A high 
ideal of a noble life« like a beautiful picture on the wall of a room, is an ever-present, all 
powerful inflaence for good. 

*' The law itself is one in which the spirit far overshadows the letter. Unless the 
instruction given reaches the heart and convinces the judgment, it fails of its purpose. 
The boy is not greatly benefitted by the instruction given in the school, if, after recit- 
ing his lesson upon the ruinous effects of tobacco upon his system, and perhaps before he 
leaves the schoolhouse yard, he lights his cigarette and smokes it on his way home. 

" This law, as well as the one forbiddiug the sale of tobacco to minors under 16, is 
very wholesome in its tendency. Such laws, however, add new and grave responsibiUr 
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ists as nnsonDd. Ohildren are readily interested in the Tarioas natural phenomena of their 
■arroandings and attention shonld early in life be direotCNl to whatever of an elementary 
natnre pertains to botany, chemistry, phyaics, physiology, zoology, meteorology, geology, 
eto. As a distinguished educationist remarks : *' The co-ordination of the elements of 
these several sciences foand in the experience of the child is a first step towards science 
and the pupil who has taken his first lesson in this direction has acquired in some feeble 
way a scientific habit of mind which will, in anyone happily constituted, exercise its influ- 
ence over all his future mental growth." 

The statement is sometimes made that Agriculture cannot be taught in our rund 
schools. This opinion is largely due to a mil-conception regarding the kind of knowledge 
which lies at the basis of the study of Agriculture. Thn farmer is specially interested in 
" nature study," and a teacher in a rural school who is giving instruction in elementary 
natural science is in reality beginning the study of agriculture. In this connection the 
opinions of Dr. W. T. Harris, CTnited States Commissioner of Education, are worth quot- 
ing : " Of course, in giving this human lesson in the study of geography, one draws upon 
the elements of many other sciences, as, for instance, the vaiious social sciences explain- 
ing "man's progress in agriculture, mining, manufactures, and commerce ; explaining the 
political differences that sho w themselves in thp formation of the nations of the world 
which vary each from another in the degree in which they have realized individual free- 
dom of the citizen, and in the creation of instrumentaliMes for giving all the people the 
opportunities of education in science, literature and the arts. Besides these tributary 
sciences there are others : the science of comparative religion and comparative aesthetics 
of fine arte, and the history of the progress of men in four or five grades of civilization — 
savage, barbarou?, half-civilized, civilized and enlightened, for example. In general, geo- 
gaphy treats, in this phase, of the instituiions of society by which the social whole is made to 
help the individual, and the indvidual made in turn to help all his fellow men by moana 
of the organized institutions in which he lives. 

** Every child holds in his consciousness some elements out of all these spiritual 
sciences, from jurisprudence down to the simplest arts of the savage, and the great work 
accomplished by the elementary school in the study of geography is this : It marshals 
the child's experience along each of the lines of the sciences of nature and the sciences of 
man (as society and individual), and makes him conscious of these apperceptive oentrea 
in his experience, and likewise gives him the outlines of the great provinces of human 
knowledge, to which these serve as keys. It is true that he does little more than apply 
his key and open the door, without advancing far beyond the threshold. But ever after 
he remembers, in relation to some or any of his experiences, that one of them unlocks the 
door which leads into mineralogy, geology, botany, physiology, or meteorology ; or, again^ 
another experience explains for him the social combination of man in productive industry 
in some ono department ; or to the law-making and political activity of man, by which 
he organizes society in such a way that each individual receives freedom as his heritage ; 
or another experience applies to religion and literature, and the fine arts. What a dif- 
ference it makes to the child to know that each fact of his humble experience is given 
him as a key to unlock some paiticular door leading into the great temple of human 
knowledge 1 

'' It will have struck all observers of school studies and practical devices for teaching 
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them that the child does not deal to any great extent with pnre and simple scienoeay 
althoagh he has to do with pore and simple elements. He passes from one simple element 
derived from one science to another simple element derived from a different science, bat 
not straight forward on the same road of investigation. All his studies are composite. 
He learns a lesson in addition, or maltiplication, or some other elementary process of 
arithmetic, and then he proceeds with it at once to applications which involve the com- 
bination of the arithmetical contingent with another contingent taken from geography, or 
history, or from one of the industries, snch as manufactures or commerce, mining or 
agriculture. 

** It was pointed out in the report of the Committee of Fifteen that geography, one 
of the most important of all branches taught in the common schools, is a composite 
science, or a conglomerate of several sciences united with several arts. Instead of being 
a defect, this is a most important advantage to an elementary school study, provided the 
fragments of science brought together are such as may be easily grounded in the child's 
experience. The child of the primary school has not built up his apperception centres to 
such a degree as to follow pure science, nor can he be taught the methods of advanced 
and specialized science at his age without injury. Those authorities that are recommend- 
ing the early introduction of specialization and advanced scientific methods do nob con- 
sidsr that they are trying to demolish at one blow all that has been learned with regard 
to the methods of instruction in elementary schools, for they sacrifise the many-sided 
interest which is necessary for the best progress of the pupil. The child of four or five 
years of age has many interests, but he has no great stock of accumulations in any one 
direction. The good primary teacher ascertains these various elements of interest and 
brings them up into conscionsness and skilfully combines these isolated elements. Each 
lesson should bring the child's mind from these elements of his experience toward the 
seizing of some phase of an abstract scientific principle. If, however, the line of investi- 
gation which approaches a scientific principle is to be followed indefinitely, the second or 
third step would bring the pupil into a region entirely beyond his experience, and it 
would not be possible for the teacher to retain his interest. Like Ant seas, the child's 
mind must be brought down and made to touch the ground of his experience again and 
again at every step, and this has to be done in many sciences rather than in the same 
science. Bat the child whose experience has been marshalled by the skillful teacher and 
made conscious, the child who has learned how to apply his experience as a key to the 
explanation of things just beyond the range of his immediate experience, is a child who 
has gained in power cf appercfption and who has taken the [first essential step toward 
attaining a scientific mind." 

Respecting the study of agricaltare, Dr. C. R. Skinner, the New York State 
Superintendent of Education, remarks as follows : 

" I have no desire to encourage the introduction of fads or doubtful experiments in 
our schools — they usually need little encouragement — but I wish to repeat a recommenda- 
tion made in my report of 1896, that local school authorities may well encourage, wher- 
ever practical the study of the elementary principles of agricalture. In this way we can 
do something to make ' life on the farm' more attractive and more profitable, and may 
n some degree counteract the constant tendency to overcrovrd oar cities and weaken otr 
ountry districts, a condition which must inevitably produce unsatisfactory teanlva. 
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" If agricaltaral pnnnits ooold be made more attractive, our boyi would be content- 
ed to remain longer on the farm. The stady of agriculture, with all the attendent 
experiments, could be made highly interesting and would give our children an inspiration. 
The country boy has many opportunities for the study of nature and all that it implies, 
which are denied the children of the cities. The country boy', almost before he is aware 
of the fact, has a pretty fair knowledge of botany, geology, biology and zoology. His 
knowledge of plants, trees, animals and rocks is the basis for a useful education." 

It will also be well to quote in this connection the views of the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

'' Elementary instruction in agriculture should be addressed less to the memory than 
to the intelligence of the children ; it should be based on the observation of daily facts in 
country life and on simple experiments, applying material resources at hand, and design- 
ed to prove the scientific fundamental ideas of the most important agricultural operations. 
Children in rural schools should learn, above all things else, the reason of these opera- 
tions, with an explanation of the accompanying phenomena, and not the details of the 
methods or effects ; still less a list of precepts, definitions, or agricultural recipes. The 
first thing for every agriculturalist to learn, thingd that mast be learned by the exper- 
imental method, are the conditions essential for the growth of garden vegetables, the rea- 
sons for habitual work in common farming, the rules of hygiene governing man and the 
domestic animals. 

" No matter how well a manual may be, a teacher would pursue a wrong course in 
the instruction of agriculture if he were to require his pupils to study and racite from 
the tei^t book. It is positively necessary to instruct by simple experiments, and above 
all by observation. It is only by placing phenomena directly before them for observation 
that children can be taught to observe and fix in their minds the fundamental ideas on 
which modern agricaltaral science rests ; children in the country are dependent upon 
schools for these ideas. It is useless to teach pupils what their fathers know better than 
the teacher and what they are sure to learn by their own practical experience. 

" Schools should confine themselves to preparing children for an intelligent appren- 
ticeship in the calling that will yield them a livelihood and to oultivating in them a taste 
for their future profession. A teacher should never forget that the bast way to make a 
workman love his work is to make him understand it. The end to be attained by ele- 
mentary instruction in agriculture is to give the greatest number of children in rural 
districts the knowledge indispensable for reading a book on modern agriculture, or attend- 
ing an agricultural meeting with profit ; to inspire them with love of country life and the 
desire not to change it for the city or manufactories, and to inculcate the truth that the 
agricultural profession, the most independent of all, is more remunerative than many 
others for industrious, intelligent, and well-instructed followers." 

IL— OONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOL SECTIONS. 

One of the chief defects of raral schools is the impossibility of that classification and 
organization of pupils which pertain to urban schools. To overcome the difficulty, success- 
ful efforts have been made in many States of the American Union towards the consolida - 
tion of a number of districts. With township Boards of Trustees which prevail generally 
in the Eastren States, facilities for uniting the schools are ready at hand. The plan is to 
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have one central school in the principal town of the municipality, the papils from th^ 
more distant portions being conveyed to and from the school at the expense of the Board. 
This system was started in Concord, Mass., some years ago ; was extended to nearly all 
parts of the State, and is now common in all the Eastern States, and has ^(ained evident- 
ly a permanent hold also in the Western States. By this method better teachers are 
secured, a better classification of papils and greater uniformity of school rates. It is not 
necessary here to mention at length the advantages and disadvantages connected with 
this method of providing graded schools. It is sufficient merely to say that wherever the 
consolidation of school districts has taken place, there is no desire to revert to the former 
conditions. The pupils like the system, and it receives universal favour among teachers. 
Wherever adopted it has gained the favour of the parents and is regarded by those who 
have studied it and understand its Workings, as the most practical advance in methods of 
rural education. The cost of tuition is reported in many cases to have been considerably 
reduced, although the instruction received is of much higher order than in ungraded 
schools. 

The amendment made in 1899 to the Public Schools Act made some provision for 
consolidating sections in the sparsely settled portions of the Province. So far no suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to take advantage of the law. Section 20 of the Public 
Schools Act of 1896 makes provision by which a school section may, under certain con- 
ditions have the children attend a school in an adjoining city or town There is no 
reason why this provision might not be extended also to villages. So far there has been 
only one instance of advantage being taken of this section of the School Law. The pre* 
sent law pertaining to Continuation Classes goes a step further and allows school corpor- 
ations whether Public or Separate to unite in forming Continuation Classes. It is quite 
probable that the most prudent steps towards consolidation for this Province would be 
for school sections in the neighbourhood of a town or village to unite, in the first place so 
far as concerns Continuation Classes, and, in the second place, for all classes of pupils. 
There is no reason why all the schools in the immediate vicinity of any of our villages 
and towns might not unite and accomplish what has been accomplished with so much 
advantage in many parts of the United States. If some Trustee Boards would take the 
initiative in this direction, it is most probable that results would follow which would 
soon revolutionize the work done in many rural schools. 

It will be of interest to observe how the plan of consolidating school didtricts has 
worked in other places. The followiog from the report of the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education will show the results in the State of Ohio : 

" The experiment was watched with much interest by educators, and those interested 
in education, throughout Ohio. Some thought the plan impracticable, others championed 
it with ardor. The latter Icoked upon it as the moat practicable and economical solution 
of the vexed 'country echool problem.' This was specially true among educators of 
neighbouring townships and counties. They saw realized in this plan their hope of giv- 
ing to the country pupil all the advantages of education which the city boy or girl enjoys^ 
and they urged the adoption of the plan in the localities in which they taught schools. 
Accordingly, two years later, a more general law was passed, which provided for the ex- 
tension of the * Kingsville plan ' to other townships. It has also been ado\ite(L vdl \jv«^> 
2tK. 
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ships in New York, Pennsylvania, Weet Virginia, Kentucky and other States of the 
West, since its trial in Kingsville, Ohio. 

'* The residents of the anb-districti of Kingsville Township which have adopted this 
plan, would deem it retrogression to go back to the old sub-district plan. It has given 
the school system of Kingsville an individuality which makes it unique and progressive 
Pupils from every part of the township enjoy a graded school education, whether they 
live in the most remote comer of the township or at the very doors of the central school. 
The line between the country-bred and village-bred youth is blotted out. They study the 
same books, are competitors for the same honours, and engage in the same sports and 
pastimes. This mingling of the pupils from the sub-districts and the village has had a 
deepening and broadening influence upon the former, without any disadvantage to the 
latter. With the grading of the school and the larger number of pupils have come 
teachers of a more highly educated class. Higher branches of study are taught, the 
teachers are more conversant with the needs of their profession. The salaries are larger, 
the health of the pupils is preserved, becanee they are not compelled to walk to school in 
slash, snow or raio, to sit with damp and perhaps wet feet, in ill- ventilated buildings. 
Nor is there any lounging by the wayside. As the use of indecent and obscene language 
is prohibited in the wagons, all opportunities for quarreling or for improper conduct on 
the way to and from school are removed. The attendance is larger, and in the sub-dis- 
tricts which have taken advantage of the plan it has increased from 50 to 150 per cent, 
in some cases ; truancy is unknown. It has lengthened the school year for a number of 
the sub-districts ; it has increased the demand for farms in those sub-districts which have 
adopted the plan, and real estate therein is reported more saleable. The drivers act as 
daily mail carriers. All parts of the township have been brought into closer touch and 
sympathy. 

** The cost of maintenance is less than that of the schools under the sub-distriot 
plan ; the township has had no schoolhonses to build ; it has pud less for repair and fuel. 
Since the schools were consolidated the incidental expenses have decreased from $800 to 
$1,100 per year, to from $400 to $600 per year. In the first three years following its 
adoption Kingsville Township has actually saved $1,000. 

" State Commissioner of Public Schools, O. T. Corson, in his forty-third annual 
report to the governor of Ohio, referring to the Kingsville experiment, states that ' the 
expense of schooling the children has been reduced nearly one-half, the daily attendance 
has been very largely increased, and the quality of the work done has been greatly 
improved.' Prof. J. R. Adams, superintendent of schools of Madison Township, Lake 
County, says that * under the new plan the cost of tuition per pupil, on the basis of total 
enrollment, has been reduced from $16.00 to $10.48 ; on the basis of average daily 
attendance, from $26.66 to $16.07. The total expense will be about the same in this 
district as under the old plan, but the cost per pupil will be much less.' This is because 
the school attendance has increased in Madison Township from 217 to 300 pupils, since 
the plan went into operation. 

" In the townships where the ' Kingsville plan' has been adopted it has met with 
general favour, and has received the warmest support of educators, who regard it as a 
long step forward toward placing the country schools upon a higher plane of eflicienoy. 
Superintendent Adams, referred to above, writes : ' A trial of this plan of consolidating 
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<mr lohooUi hai latUfied me that it ii a step in the direotion tomurd whatever advantages 
ft well-graded and well-cksaitied eohool of three or four teachers has over a school of one 
teacher with five or eight grades. I am more thoronghly convinced than ever that 
oentralinktion is the true solution of the country school problem.' Prof. F. E. Morrison, 
to whom its adoption by the board of ednoation in Kingsville Township wss in a great 
measure dne, speaks of it as ' a system of education superior to any in the Sfcate of OhiO| 
ftiid one which is to be the system of the future.' And in the forty-fifth report to the 
governor of Ohio, State'Commissioner O. T. Clor8on,'referring to the < Kingsville plan,' 
aays : ' I anticipate none the less an increasing tendency in all parts of the State, year 
by year, to make the law serviceable in reducing school expensea, and in extending the 
benign influence of well-graded instruction. Incidental to the operation of this law, 
township high schools will be established, township libraries will be built up, and possibly 
it is no idle hope that the same wagons that carry the children to and from school may 
also carry, under Government contract, the mails, and distribute them free to our farming 
communities.'" 

in.— SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

In a few rural schools. Libraries have been established by the trustees ; but it is to 
be regretted that very little has yet been accomplished in this direction. Trustees are 
only beginning to be alive to the necessity of supplying good reading matter for the 
pupils attending the Public Schools. Doubtless great advantages have resulted from the 
establishment of Public Libraries, but it is only in urban municipalities that the benefits 
from them are received. The needs of children do not, however, receive first consideration. 
To spend largely in getting books for a Public Library is praiseworthy. It would be 
more gratifying, however, if more liberality were shown in providing books accessible to 
children. If the pupils of our schools are to have the right kind of direction, opportuni- 
ties should be given them to obtain books from the school library. It is not enough for 
chfldren to be guarded from the evils of bad literature. They should receive wise counsel 
respecting the most desirable books to read. An important function of the school is to 
train the reading habits of the pupils. Where so many books are available, only the 
best should be placed in the hands of children. They should not be allowed to select for 
themselves; and if they are dependent upon parents, the matter may be seriously 
neglected. It should never be forgotten that the boy or girl who leaves the school with 
a taste for good reading has received the most important part of an education. There is 
too much attention given, even by grown- up people, to light literature. Unless the love 
for good reading is gained while at school, fiction, and that not of the highest order, will 
continue to engage chief attention. If each rural School Board expended a small sum 
every year for good books, in a short time a very fair school library would be established. 
It is not necessary to have great variety in the books selected. The object should be to 
place in the hands of pupils the master pieces of English literature. The dullness so often 
ftttributed to country life might be very much lessened if more time were given to 
judicious reading. In cities and towns where Public Libraries are available, the needs of 
the pupils may not be so great. It cannot be denied, however, that the money expended 
lor school libraries, including that for supplementary reading, secures advantages largely 
in ezoeis of what are derived from ordinary Public Librariea. 
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By the fonnatioii of travelling libraries mnoh maj be done for the adult part of the 
population in the more i emote districts. It is earnestly to be hoped that the trustees of 
many a rural school may take advantage of their powers and provide for the section the 
nndens of a small school library. By the enterprise of teachers and Inspectors, progress 
has already been made in some localities, bnt it is to be regretted that the needs of children 
in country districts have not yet received fail recognition. 

In High Schools and Collegiate lostitates, much has already been accomplished in 
promoting snpplementar^ reading. Under the direction of the Principal, a jadicioos 
selection of standard works is made by the Board. In some places good nse is made of 
the Public Library, and it would be desirable if greater facilities were provided by which 
High and Public School pupils might have access to suitable works from the Libraries. 
In many cities and towns of the United States the Public Library is managed so as to 
become an important aid to the teachers of English literature. Frequently the schools 
are made regular distributing centres for the Public Library. In the High Schools and 
in the higher grades of the public schools it may frequently be impossible to do in 
the schools all their reading outlined by the teachers. By having each member of the 
class supplied with a copy of the book, the reading* can be done at home in place of what 
is often done now without proper direction. Home work of this kind might very well 
take the place of the difficult lessons too often assigned for home preparation. Another 
advantage which will doubtless result by encouraging pupils to read good books at 
home is the greater interest taken by parents in the education of their children. It 
is to be hoped that the time is not dfstant when every School Board will have enough 
sets of the best books to furnish pupils practically all of the home reading that can be 
done in connection with the ordinary duties of the school. It is evident valuable results 
may be accomplished if School Boards, Library Boards, and teachers co-operate in pro- 
moting what is after all one of the most important objects of our educational system. It 
should never be forgotten that it is more important to form the habits and tastes of 
children, than to give them information which may possibly be forgotten after leaving 
school. 

On the question of supplementary reading one of the leading librarians of Boston 
remarks : — 

*< Books for general reading,, to be used for the purpose just named, should, when 
possible, be furnished in sets, the number of volumes in a set being equal to the number 
of pupils in the class. These books should be well written, have a high moral purpose, 
and be of such a character as to interest the pupils for whom they are intended. They 
should be books of travel, biographies of famous men and women, historical stories, and 
works of fiction suited to the age and intellectual growth of the pupils. In the selection 
of books, it £hould be borne in mind that with parents or with teachers children will 
read and will enjoy books of a much higher grade than they would be likely to select for 
their own reading. Boys and girls of twelve or fourteen years of age, whose tastes have 
had no special training, will listen with eagerness to Thackeray, Dickens, and Scott, to 
Longfellow, Holmes, and Tennyson, if a mother or some favorite, teacher reads aloud to 
them. Care must be taken, however, that the reading matter be suited to the age and 
advancement of the pupils, for much of the reading should be done by themselves. The 
reading from the large sets of books just described should be done by the pupils at home. 
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A chapter or a given number of pages sbonld be assigned by the teacher, to be read by 
the children as an evening lesson. The teacher most prepare his work as carefully as 
the work on any evening lesson shonld be prepared. Notes shonld be taken of points 
worthy of being described. In short, saoh preparation by the teacher should be made as 
will enable him to call the attention of his pupils to what is likely to interest or instruct." 
On the formation of rural school libraries the views given in the last repoit of the 
New Tork State Superintendent will be of interest : — 

" Each rural school should have a library of from twenty-five to a hundred volumes, 
which should include wholesome and interesting books for the pupils of all the grades. 
A library must usually grow by small annual or occasional accretions. It is important 
to secure the best books in the first purchase, so that the good results of their use may 
be quickly apparent. The child must get the reading habit before he gets the study 
habit, and if the teacher must choose for the first purchase between a few entertaining 
and inspiring stories, like Black Beauty, and a few books of information, like the 
children's cyclopaedias, she should choose the former. When the children and parents 
have fairly grasped the idea that books are a means of pleasure, and inspire to better living, 
the library will grow. The wholesome books that are read for pleasure will procure the 
means to buy the books of information. 

** The teacher who would secure a school library should, therefore, know and love 
the children's classics. It she does not know them, she must learn of them through other 
teacherp, librarians, county superintendents, state departments of education, or educational 
joomalf. When she has read the best of the books, she will find herself eager to have 
others enjoy them. Enthusiasm for books is the foundation of success. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm. I have heard that * this is a good book' goes unheeded, when 'this is 
a delightful book,' given convincingly, inspires the pupil to get and read. 

"When the teacher knows and loves the best bdoks, she should find means to get one 
or more of them, and use them to show pupils and parents that good books give pleasure, 
inspiration to better living, and broaden the school work. Through doing this she 
would find the means to get more books." 

The following practical suggestions from a librarian of Denver, Oolo., regarding the 
use of libraries by teachers are worth quoting : — 

" But how shall this training be given, is the question ? How shall '^be bring the 
child in touch with good books ? Our experience in District No. 17, Denver, leads us to 
believe that each schoolroom should have its library. We have found that a collection 
of fifty books in a room, chosen with reference to the age and ability of the pupils in 
that room, is the most satisfactory means of forming a taste for good literature. We 
have tried other methods — the central library, the library in the principal's office, and 
the plan of moving books from one room to another. The room library — that is, a cer- 
tain number of books which are the permanent property of the room — has proved the 
beat, because it acts as a training school for the use of a larger public library. We 
favour the room library for the purpose of getting the little folks accustomed to the use 
of the books, and for the immediate use of the pupils in the upper grades. The more 
expensive books which cannot be afforded for each room are kept in the principal's ofiice. 
Thus the pupils are led to the public library, for the use of which these small collections 
have well trained them. That this room-library plan increases the demand for bo^kAlraifiL 
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the pnblio libraij has been demonstrated to ni by the greater namber of cards now held 
by the pupils. 

<• Beginning with the second grade, each room in the district has its own oollection 
of books, which remain there from year to year. As the children go from grade to 
grade they are each year brought in contact with another set of books new to them. 
Instead of moving the books, we move the children. Each room has its reference book* 
and its books for lending. When not in nse, these books are on a table or on shelveB 
accessible to the children at all times. The papil thus becomes acquainted with the 
books, and feels % personal pride of ownership, and the close oontacc of the child with 
the books teaches him to love and respect them. He becomes interested in reading and 
familiar with his own small library." 

IV. PHYSIOLOGY AND TEMPER/LNOE. 

Discossions have taken place within the last year respecting the reqairements pre* 
scribed for the Public Schools in '* Physiology and Temperance." Some desire has been 
expressed in favour of having the coarse modified and removed from the snbjects of ez • 
amination for admission to High Schools. Such proposals deal with two very important 
aspects of the matter, and it woald be well in any consideration given to the snbjeot to 
avoid all confusion. It would be useless for anyone to attempt to minimize the evils of 
intemperance, and, therefore, any step which would cause less attention to be given in 
our schools to the injurious effects of alcoholic stimulants should be taken with extreme 
caution. In all civilized countries public sentiment is strongly in favour of guarding 
children, by judicious instruction, from the dangers of intemperance, which is one of the 
greatest evils that can afflict any people. Provision was made by statute in 1886 for 
placing temperance as one of the subjects on the course of study for Public Schools. 
Under regulations of the Education Department, instruction was also provided for 
teachers in training at Oounty Model Schools, and at the Normal Schools. To pass an 
examination in this subject is now an essential pre-requisite for obtaining a certificate to 
teach. Every pupil attending our Public Schools must receive in the early part of the 
course instruction of a conversational character upon the physical effects of intoxicating 
liquors. In the fourth form of the Public Schools, increased importance is attached to 
'' Physiology and Temperance " by requiring every pupil who writes at the High School 
entrance examination to pass an examination in the subject. It is held by some persons 
that greater facilities should be provided for enabling pupils from the Public Schools to 
commence the High School course at an earlier age. On the other hand, a great many 
contend, and with much force of argument, that the affect of the High School entrance 
examination on the Public Schools must have prior consideratioa in any modification that 
is to be made. It would not be wise in the interests of the youth of our country to 
overlook the dangers that would arise if any barrier to intemperate habits were removed. 
There may be differences of opinion among our citizens respecting the best legislative 
methods of destroying the palpable evils of intemperance. There will, I think, be a 
general concurrence in favour of saving children, so far as possible, from the formation 
of habits so destructive to the happiness of the home and the happiness and prosperity 
o the individual and community. Any modification of the policy heretofore pursued 
should, I think, have fully in view the interests of temperance. Any change made in 
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thla direction should be based on sound educational principles. All will admit that the 
moral aspect of the question shonld receive first consideration. It will not be oat of 
place to qnote the views of several American educationalists regarding the scientific 
teaching of temperance in the schools of the United States : — 

** The subject of physiology aod hygiene, with special reference to the effects of 
alcohol and narcotics, receives special attention in the new coarse of study. 

The teachers of Nebraska are heartily in sympathy with the spirit of the law, pro- 
viding for such instruction. Whenever such teaching is neglected, it has usually been 
due to a lack of definite outlines and directions. Great care has been taken to supply 
this need in the new course." — H. B, Corbeitf Nebrcuka SkUe Superintendent, 

" That the law providing for regular and systematic instruction in physiology with 
special reference to the effect of stimulants and narcotics upon the human ^system has 
heen generally observed, is evidenced by the fact that but one complaint has been made 
to the department during the past year. It is nevertheless true that in many districts it 
is honored more in the breach than in the observance. The attention of teachers is called 
to their duties in the matter at institutes and summer training schools and in teachers^ 
associations and examinations held by county superintendents. Most of them are in 
cordial sympathy with the object of the law, and enter into the work with alacrity and a 
sincere desire to carry out its provisions conscientiously and faithfully. Much good has 
already been done, and there is apparently no opposition to it." — W, W. Pendergaei^ 
Minnetota State Superintendent, 

** Every county superintendent reports that in the county institute he gave the sub. 
jeot the consideration which the law requires. The secretaries for the different school 
boards report that the law is generally complied with in the graded schools of the State» 
as well as in all the schools in the country districts. 

" As far as the letter of the law is concerned there is a general compliance with its 
provisions. Not that there are no exceptions. There are some districts in which the 
most conscientious teacher, owing to complications beyond her control, finds it difficult to 
decide what course should be pursued. In regard to what precise method the teacher is 
to employ, the law is silent, as it should be. The term scientific temperance instruction 
is misleading. The aim should not be alone to implant in the miod of the child a vivid 
idea of the evils of intemperance, lest that which we hold up as a warning may become, 
firsts an impression, and afterwards a hideous growth. There must be something more 
than this. 

•I The chief aim in temperance iustruction should be to convince the child that the 
only path tb happiness or success lies through a life of temperance and sobriety. A high 
ideal of a noble life« like a beautiful picture on the wall of a room, is an ever-present, all 
powerful influence for good. 

** The law itself is one in which the spirit far overshadows the letter. Unless the 
instruction given reaches the heart and convinces the judgment, it fails of its purpose. 
The boy is not greatly benefitted by the instruction given in the school, if, after recit- 
ing his leason upon the ruinous effects of tobacco upon his system, and perhaps before he 
leaves the schoolhouse yard, he lights his cigarette and smokes it od his way home. 

*' This law, as well as the one forbidding the sale of tobacco to minors under 16, is 
very wholesome in its tendency. Such laws, however, add new and grave responsibili- 
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ties to the teacher's office. That some teachers fail to appreciate this is due simply to 
human nature. That others fail to appreciate the fact that precept is futile when not 
flupported by practice is pitiable. On the whole, we believe the teachers in our schools 
are anxious to do their duty in observing this law. If parents, in many cases, were as 
watchful as the teachers, and as willing to make sacrifices, if necessary, in order that 
their children might be taught habits of soberness and temperance, the work of temper- 
ance instruction would be much more effective." — Henry Sabin^ Iowa State. Super- 
iniendent, 

" The legislature of 1896 amended the act of 1895 providing for instruction 'in the 
nature of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics ' for four lessons per week for ten weeks in 
each year, by reducing the amount of instruction to three lessons per week for ten weeks 
* or its equivalent.' By this amendment, thirty lessons given during a school year comply 
with the requirements of the law. The State superintendent of public instruction is 
required by the act of 1896 to include in his annual report a statement showing every 
school, city or district, which has failed to comply with all the provisions of the act 
during the preceding school year. All reports made to this department by local offioers 
contain affidavits showing that the law has been complied with. While difficulties have 
been found in complying with the strict letter of the statute, it is very evident that 
teachers and school officers throughout the State are cheerfully endeavoring to meet the 
spirit of the law. No complaint or appeal has reached the department that the lair has 
been violated. It is gratifying to note that during the year much misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation have been removed, and it seems to be generally understood that the 
attitude of the department has never been antagonistic to instruction which teaches the 
importance of temperance as a personal virtue and a social benefit.'' — Charles R, Skinner ^ 
JSew York State Superintendent, 

'* This law was advocated especially to give an increased knowledge about the evil 
effects of alcoholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics on the human system. Since the 
passage of the act increased attention has been given to the teaching of the Eubject in all 
grades of the schools, as required, but it has failed to enlist that hearty interest on the 
part of either pupils or teachers to which it is entitled. This is owing to many circum- 
stances which environ the subject. There are real friends of temperance who doubt the 
wisdom of directing the attention of young children to tlfe structure and functions of 
their bodily organs ; they question, too, the utility, if not the possibility, of making 
critical analyses of alcohol or of narcotics with young pupils, to show their effect upo!a 
the blood and nerves and tissues of the living human organism. They believe that the 
whole subject, in its more technical aspects, should be deferred until after the pupil has 
received some instruction in chemistry and kindred sciences and has attained considerable - 
power of forming independent judgments through his own reflection. An effort to compel 
instruction to be given by means of text>books, and to have these used from the earliest 
grades, has met with opposition on pedagogical grounds ; no subject, it is said, can be 
properly taught in this way. 

" On the other hand, the advocates claim that no instruction would be received by 
the mass of the children leaving school at an early age if the study was deferred to an 
advanced grade, and that the teachers generally are not qualified to give instruction in 
this subject without text- books. There are real difficulties to be overcome, as there have 
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been in teaching other branches. The rozicc'*' ''ill bo fonnd in givini; to all teachers 
proper professional training for teaching all branches and by inspiring them with the vital 
importance of this. 

" By snch means as have been broa^ht to bear npon the teachers by the law compel- 
ling them to qualify themselves for the teaching, and upon the children by the kind of 
instrnction hitherto given, there is a growing interest in it and an increase of knowledge 
which mnst be of lasting benefit to the coming generation. I believe the subject is 
really receiving as much attention in the schools as any subject e ^^er receives in so brief 
a time as has elapsed since the passage of the compulsory law for teaching this branch." 
. — Gfiorge,A, Walton^ in Masaackusetia School Report, 

" There are some, but not many, exceptions to compliance with the provisions of 
this law in the letter. The spirit of the law is not always fulfilled as it might be. 

" The child may be taught scientific facts about alcohol and narcotics and be no 
more helped thereby in his conduct in life than by the knowledge he has of scientific 
facts in geology. The aim should be to so teach him that he will desire to refrain from 
all injurious habits. Next, having the right desire, he must have the properly disci- 
plined will power to execute his desires. 

'* We believe that the teachers as a rule do the best they can with the knowledge 
and appliances and conditions at their command to fulfil this law in letter and spirit. 
We nrge, however, a greater efiort on their part to inculcate the principles that will lead 
the child to a life of temperance and pure living. School directors might well supply 
needed aids in the line of literature for instrnction on this subject." — Emma F. BateSf 
North Dakota State Superintendent, 

** Physiology is now required by law to be taught in the schools of nearly all the 
States. As too frequently taught, it concerns itself about the chemical effects of certain 
substances upon various parts or processes of the body. Such a treatment of the subject is 
too abstruse for children in the schools ; it goes beyond their knowledge and experience. 
They need to be taught the effects of green apples upon the stomach before they are taught 
the effects of alcohol upon the brain. We ought to learn wipdom from the concrete 
teaching of natnr^ abont eating green apples in her monitory pains. People mean well 
when they teach the evil effects of alcohol to little boys and girls who do not know what 
alcohol is. It would be better to teach these children the good effects of wholesome food 
and drink, and especially to teach them that the whole alimentary canal should be kept 
in healthy, regular, and daily movement throughout, and to teach this and all that 
relates to the necessary bodily functions with delicacy and propriety and without any 
aqneamishness. Is any teacher too delicate, cultured and refined a lady or gentleman to 
give this instruction concerning the bodies of the children ? Then let them be relegated 
o the land of spirits, to teach where the mortal coil has been shufUed off. It is high 
time to inaugurate a campaign of hygiene, and not the least important branch of child 
study is the study of their bodies, and how those bodies may be made in school to 
grow strong, robust, healthy, natural, at ease — 'the temple of the living God."* — A, P- 
Marble in Report of Committee of Twelve, 
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Y. CONTINUATION CLASSES. 

Appendix G will ahow the Continaation Classes in existence for the academic jear 
1899-1 9C0. The purpose of this class of schools is to give some of the advantages of sec- 
ondary edacation to localities not provided with High Schools. The division between 
elementary and secondary education is after all an arbitrary one. Pupils who have aa 
higher attainments than the Fourth Form of the Public Schools are poorly equipped in 
these dajs for the ordinary duties of life. It is a well recognized principle of our sehooi 
law, that ail children are entitled to free education to the limit of the Public School 
course. Beyond this limit, localities have discretionary power respecting the imposition 
of fees. Many of our High Schools are free to resident pupils ; and in nearly all casea 
Public School Boards, having Continuation Classes, have preferred to admit pupils be- 
yond the requirements of the Public School program without exacting fees. The oonrBe 
of study for the Continuation Classes is wisely made the same as that prescribed for the 
lower forms of High Schools. Although not so in name, the larger Continuation Classes, 
especially those in Grade A, are to all intents and purposes High Schools. In many 
localities the trustees have seen the wisdom of employing teachers holding University 
degrees, as well as the certificates obtained at the Normal College. The establishment of 
Continuation Classes has Eerved to diffuse secondary education among the • young people 
of most parts of the Province ; indeed, wherever there is a graded school with three or 
four teauhers, the advantages of a High School are assured. The present mode of dis- 
tributing the Legislati vet grant ^ Continuation Classes meets with general &vour. The 
former method of distributing a portion of the grant on the results of examinatdons* 
while serviceable as a tentative measure, was evidently open to serious objections. Now 
a school with the requisite attendance and teachers of the required qualifications 
receives payment if the work is satisfactorily performed, irrespective of the number of 
pupils who may pass at any examination. The amount which these schools will reoeive 
in future will, of course, depend on the liberality of the Legislature. The grants for 1900 
were $100, |50, $25, and $15, for schools in Grades A, B, C and D respectively. The 
numbers in the different grades were: A, 50; B, 54; C, 125; D, 212. The County 
Council is required by the provisions of the statute to pay an equivalent to the School 
Boards. I believe the payments by Municipal Councils have been cheerfully made, and 
in some cases even beyond the minimum required by law. 

In my report of last year I took the opportunity of pointing out the advantages of 
High schools to the community. It is satisfactory to know that there is a growing oon* 
viction that it would be a short-sighted policy to limit public expenditure for education 
to the elementary schools. Our High Schools are of great value in promoting the effi- 
ciency of the Public schools. Secondary Schools exert a powerful stimulus for good upon 
the schools below, just as the Universities have a marked efiect upon the efficiency of the 
High Schools. Year by year it is becoming more apparent that the children who ate 
poorly equipped mentally suffer serious disadvantages in the battles of life. When the 
pupils in the lower classes of our Public Schools have held before them the ideals of 
higher and broader scholarship, they will be influenced to do better work. This longing 
for higher things on the part of children should not be overlooked, but wisely goided- 
In the Public Schools where there is no wish on the part of pupils to advance to High 
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Sohoola, there is lacking a laudable ambitdoii. It has been said that " a system of ednoa- 
Uon is like a pyramid, whioh should, all the way down, assume shape and proportions 
from the comer stone at the apex." Doubtless the elementary schools should reoeive first 
consideration, but unless the Provinue has efficient High Schools, the Public Schools 
must necessarily suffer. It is therefore gratifying to know that the demand for Contin- 
uation Glasses, or High Schools, is strongly felt in all parts of the Provinca It wonld be 
unfortunate if the benefits of secondary education were limited to the wealthier classes. 
When the resources of our country are arresting public attention all the world over, it 
would be a very short-sighted policy not to afford every opportunity for extending the 
benefits of education to all classes of the community. 

" Much of the opposition to the High Schools has come from a misapprehension of 
their real character and work. It is commonly asserted that the High School's chief 
work is to fit pupils for college ; that the studies pursued are mainly Latin and Greek, 
and that the results of the course do not in any real senie prepare a young man for life. 
It is a fact, however, that, while the best High Schools do fit pupils for college, and some 
others make an attempt, the great majority of scholars do not take che college prepara- 
tory course, but, instead, what may be termed an English and scientific course, the two 
distinct lines of work being literary and scientific. If anyone can conceive of any course 
of study which is better calculated to train young men or young women, and equip them 
with the tools with which to win places for themselves, I am sure the educators of the 
country would be more than glad to know of it In a word, I claim for the training of 
oor best High Schools, that it is the beet equipment a younfl; person can reoeive for the 
active duties of life, unless he can go further and add to his High School coarse a colleg- 
iate one. 

" People do not hesitate to say that * High School graduates do not know anything,' 
and they are always able to point to one and another whose success in life has been any- 
thing but brilliant ; all of which is more than offset by the fact — to be established in any 
community large enough to offer a fair test — that nearly all the large business of the 
world — the enterprises that require breadth of knowledge, power of judgement, decision 
and capacity for execution — is in the hands of High School and Oollege men. And the 
cause often times of the lack of success of the educated man is not in the character and 
extent of his intellectual training, but in the failure to develop the will, or directive 
power." — Thomas B. Stoekwellt RJiode Island Slate Commiasioner of Public Schools, 

VI. EXAMINATIONS. 

The subject of written examinations is one whioh has been very much considered in 
reoent years. Discussions of their value have not been confined to this Province, but 
have taken place in every country where education has made progress. In the United 
States, in England, in Germany and in France the advantages and the disadvantages of 
written examinations are constantly recurring topics at teachers' conventions and in 
educational journals. Where there is so much difierence of opinion among members of 
the profession respecting examination tendencies, it would be presumptions to offer dog- 
matic opinions. The statement may, however, be safely made that while the ablest 
educationists of the present day have recognized objections to examinations^ th»^ ^^!S\^ 
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written examinations. Under all the ouroamstanoeB it would be wise to digpente with everj 
written examination not absolatelj necessary and to give teachers all possible freedom in 
adopting the most improved edacational methods. 

VIL— OOMMEROIAL EDUOATION. 

For many years provision has been made in the High and Pablio School courses of 
study for instruction in what concerns a business education. Too often there appears to 
be considerable misconception respecting the branches which should constitute a com- 
mercial education. It is sometimes thoughtlessly assumed that a knowledge of book- 
keeping is all that ii necessary to fit a student for mercantile pursuits. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out that instruction in composition, geography,arithmetio, literature, etc., 
is essential to everyone engaged in the ordinary pursuits of life. Some elementary knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping is important for everyone, irrespective of the calling in life that may 
be pursued. The farmer and the mechanic should have some knowledge of accounts, and, 
therefore, a course is prescribed for the Fifth Form of the Public Schools and the First 
Form of the High Schools, which should be taken up by all pupils. It would be a mis- 
take to urge the one who intends to matriculate in the university, or to take up some 
profession, to omit the elementary commercial course prescribed. To meet the purposes 
of students who have in view some mercantile pursuit, an advanced course is prescribed. 
This embraces a somewhat extended knowledge of book-keeping and commercial trans- 
actions, a better acquaintance with elementary mathematics, English and geography, and 
a course in stenography, together with provision for typewriting, which has in recent 
years become so important in connection with business. A reference to the requirements 

given in the High School curriculum will readily show the objects of the two courses 
mentioned. It will avoid confusion if the difierenqja in the purposes of the elementary 
and the advanced commercial courses are not overlooked. By reference to the statistical 
tables it will be seen that 10,625 pupils in the High Schools and Collegiate Institutes 
took up the commercial courses. 

Considerabie attention has been given in some countries within the last couple of 
years to the pressing needs of a higher training for the more complicated kinds of bosL 
ness. In a few cities of the United States commercial High Schools have been estab- 
lished, and departments for training in business have been opened in connection with 
colleges and universities. In Germany and France much attention has been given to 
this subject, and the question is arresting the thought of English educationists. Lord 
Rosebery in his inaugural address as Lord Rector of Glasgow University expresses 
himself in the following language : — 

*' Commerce, however, comes fairly within my limits as a bond of Empire, and afibots 
our University, which stands aloft in such a teeming mart. Here, then, is, at any rate, 
ample opportunity for taking stock ^nd considering methods. I cannot enter into the 
discussion whether there is cause for alarm as to the future of our trade ; there is no 
time for that nor is this tne place. But it may fairly be alleged that there are disquiet- 
ing symptoms. Whether these symptoms be truthful indications or not, they are at any 
rate worthy of careful, incisive investigation. In some quarters such indications are 
never neglected. I am greatly struck by a passage in the report of the United States 
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OoDBiil at Ohemnitz, cited in the pamphlet in which our XTniveraity sets forth its reqaire- 
mentB. ' If an indoBtry in Qermany langniahefl,' he BayBi ' immediately a oommiflsion inqaires 
into the caaaesi and reeommendi remedial measares, among which usually ii the advice 
to eatabliah technical and industrial schools, devoted to the branch of business under con- 
sideration.' In a word, they go to the root, to the principle, to the source. This is 
thoroughness, this is the scientific method applied to manufacture, and we see its success. 
The Americans, I gather, have hitherto applied themselves rather less to the principles 
than the applications of science. I do not pretend to say which are right. The Germans 
are alarmed at the development of American commerce, and we are alarmed at both. At 
any rate, both in Germany and the United States you see an expenditure and a syste. 
matic devotion to commercial and technical and scientific training. I know that much is 
done, too, in Great Britain. But I doubt if even that is carried out in the same metho- 
dical way ; nor is there anything like the same lavish, though well-considered expenditure. 
It always seems to me as if in Germany nothing, and in Great Britain everything is left 
to chance. Nothing but a miracle can stop us, think the Germans, when they have com- 
pleted their preparations. We shall have our usual miracle, thinks the cheerful Briton, 
as he sets out a good deal in arrear. With the same intelligent persistence with which 
the German makes war, he has entered on the peaceful conflict of commerce, and there- 
fore has achieved the same brilliant success. We need not envy that success, we do not 
grudge it ; but it is well to observe it, and to note its causes. 

« Oommerce, then, is a bond of Empire, which this University by its training may 
do much to strengthen. The mercantile committee at Edinburgh demand, indeed, tliat 
to our Universities shall be added a commercial faculty which would stimulate the com- 
mercial side in our secondary schools, and which would be of substantial importance in 
attracting to the University men who are about to enter on a commercial life. ' They 
believe that a University education would be of the greater service to the men who are 
to occupy the chief positions in l^rge commercial undertakings.' Our University has 
not as yet seen its way, where so much has to be done, to take this new and important 
step. It has done much, it is doing much, but it is Well aware of its weakness. It is 
now appealing for aid to place itself on a properly scientific footing, a footing adequate 
to its position in this great commercial community, which so greatly needs and which 
csn so fruitfuUy utilize opportunities of technical and scientific training. It will not, I 
think, appeal to the second city of the Empire in vain. But the newest of our Univer- 
sities has advantages which are denied to the more ancient, with regard to modern require- 
ments. For the practical purposes of the present day a University which starts in the 
20th century has a great superiority over a University founded in the 15th ; more 
especially when it is launched with keen intelligence of direction and ample funds, as is 
the new University of Birmingham. These practical Universities are the Universities 
of the future ; for the averBge man, who has to work for his livelihood, cannot superadd 
the learning of the dead to the educational requirements of his life and his profession. 
There will always be Universities, or, at any rate, coUeges, for the scholar, the teacher, 
and the divine ; but year by year the ancient Universities will have to adapt themselves 
more and more to modem exigencies. And where so much has to be absolutely novel it 
is, perhaps, easier to begin than to remodel or adapt. Sa that the new Universities, 
which do not require for their utilitarian purposes hoary. antiquity or «si<^>scL\» ^^^^iRsev^ 
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tion, will have an advantage over the venerable'schools which have fur oentories guarded 
and interpreted and accamnlated treasures of eradition. 

" There was a time, long years ago, when the spherei of action and of learning wer® 
separate and distinct ; when laymen dealt bard blows and left letters to the priesthood. 
That was to some extent the case when onr oldest universities were founded. But the 
separation daily narrows, if it has not already disappeared. It has been said that the 
true university of our days is a collection of books. What if a future philosopher shall 
say that the best university is a workshop 1 And yet the latter definition bids fair to be 
the sounder of the two. The training of onr schools and colleges must daily become more 
and more the training for action, for practical purpose. The question will be asked of 
the product ot our educational system : — ' Here is a young fellow of twenty ; he has 
passed the best years of acquisition and impression ; he has cost so much ; what is his 
value ? For what, in all the manifold activities of the world, is he fit ?' and if the answer 
be not satisfactory, if^the^product be only a sort of learned mummy, the system will be 
condemned. Are there not thousands of lads to day plodding away, or supposed to be 
plodding away at the ancient classics who will never make anything of these classics, and 
who, at the first possible moment will cast them into space, never to re-open them ? Think 
of the wasted time that that implies ; not all wasted, perhaps, for something may have 
been gained in power of application, but entirely wasted so far as available knowledge is 
concerned. And if you consider, as you will have to consider in the stress of competition, 
that the time and energy of her citizens is part of the capital of the commonwealth, all 
those wasted years represent a dead loss to the Empira If then, these recent events and 
the present conditions of the world induce thinkers and leaders in this country to test our 
strength and methods for the great — but, I hope peaceful — struggle before us, they must 
reckon the training of man. On that, under Providence, depends the future, and the 
immediate future of the race ; and what is Empire but the predominance of race 1 

** How is that predominance to be secured ? Remember the conditions ; nations all 
becoming more dense and numerous ; and, therefore, more hungry and more diffi3ult to 
satisfy ; nations more and more alive to their substantial interests and capable of pursuing 
them ; nations, therefore, increasingly aware of the vital necessity of a healthy, growing 
commerce, and fiercely determined to obtain it ; nations more and more civilized, and, 
therefore, less and less anxious for the wager of battle, but still ready even for that, if it 
be necessary for their new objects. After all, when you have reduced all this to its last 
expression, it comes to this — the keener and more developed intelligence of humanity, 
> stimulated by competition and enhanced by training. It is with that intelligence that 
we have to struggle aod to vie. This conflict we have no reason to fear, if we choose to 
rouse ourselves. We have, I believe, the beat natural material in the world. But I 
doubt if we are sufficiently alive to the exigencies of the situation." 

On the growing importance of superior qualifications for business, President filiot, of 
Harvard University — one of the leading educationionists of America — has the following 
valuable views : — 

''The phrase ' commercial education is' likely to remind an American of the commercial 
course in a public high school or of the fictitious banks, offices and shops of the private 
school called a commercial college. The so-called commercial course in an American 
high school is almost universally a course hopelessly inferior to the other courses, being 
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made ap by snbstitatiag bookkeeping, steaography, typeiniting, and commercial arith- 
metic for some of the language, history, mathematics, or science of the classical or Eog- 
llah scientific coarse. This course exists in oar public schools because it has for committee- 
men and parents a practical sound. It seems as if the child who had learned a little 
about these technical subjects might be better able to earn its living early than the child 
who had only studied languages, history, mathematics, and science. For the purposes of 
mental training or of mental power getting this course is never to be recommended, and 
it is rare that the slight knowledge of these arts acquired by pupils in the public schools 
proves to be of much use to them in winning a livelihood. The so-called commercial 
schools supplement for many young people a defective elementary education, but they 
seldom train anybody for service above that of a clerk. It is not of any such training 
that I propose to speak. 

'* I ask your attention for a few moments to the chief features of a commercial edu- 
cation capable of preparing men and women for much more than clerical service and 
much more than narrow retail trading. An indispensable element in the training I have 
in view is a sound secondary education — that is, an education in a first-rate school, public 
endowed, or private, which occupies the whole school time of the pupils from 13 or 14 to 
18 years of age. This secondary education should include the modem languages, an 
essential part of a good preparation for the higher walks of business life. It may or may 
or may not include Latin, or Latin and Greek. Thus the German non-classical second- 
ary education is a very substantial preparation for business life, although it includes no 
technical subjects whatever. It deals with modem languages, including the native 
tongue, the elementary mathematics, history and science, both pure and applied. For in- 
ternational commercial life in English-speaking countries a good knowledge of three 
languages beside English is desirable, namely, French, German and Spanish. A reading 
knowledge of the languages will ordinarily suffice for principals, but for travelling agents 
or agents resident abroad a speaking knowledge of at least two of these languages is de- 
sirable. This knowledge should be acquired at the secondary school 

** Let us imagine a boy equipped at 18 with these broad fundamental acquisitions, 
and let us then ask ourselves what additional subjects should be treated in an upper 
commercial school. The following list of subjects is by no means complete, but may 
serve to give a fair idea of the diversity and difficulty of the subjects appropraite to super- 
ior commercial education : Economics, statistics, banking, currency, exchange, arbitrage, 
insurance, Government tarifib, transportation by land and water, commercial geography, 
climates, ethnology, commercial products by region and by nationality or race, consump- 
by region and by race, maritime legislation, blockade rights, neutral's rights, commercial 
law, industrial combinations of capital, labor unions, and, if I may use a new but conven- 
ient word, financing new undertakings. Some of these subjects are already taught ela- 
borately in universities, and the elements and general principles of all of them can be 
taught systematically to groups of pupils and enforced by examples and problems just as 
well as styles of architecture, rules of evidence in law, or the diagnostic value of blood 
examinations in medicine are now taught and enforced in special schools. That a given 
subject has practical applications and is to be really mastered only by much practice is no 
reason why it should not be taught systematically in its elements by teachers skiUed in 
In ezponnding principles and guiding practioe." 
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YIII. Tbchnioal Education. 

In my report of last year, attention was drawn to Manual Training. In 1899 thia 
anbject was made an optional part of the coarse for Hi^h and Publio Schools. The 
results have warranted the addition of this modem department of edacational work. 
Woodstock Oollege has the hononr of being the pioneer institution in Canada in the 
introduction of manual training. For several years the Toronto Technical School, main- 
tained by the city council, has done a valuable work for a numerous class of citizens 
through its evening classes. Through the liberality of Sir William Macdonald, Professor 
Robertson, of Ottawa, has been instrumental in having schools for manual training 
opened at Brockville and Ottawa. Instructors in these schools receive $100 a month 
and desirable positions may in future' be open for teachers who qualify themselves for 
this kind of work. The Toronto Public School Board has also availed itself of the liber- 
ality of Sir William Macdonald, and manual training, it is expected, will soon be intro- 
duced into several of the Public schools of the city. The Board of Bducation,' ElingBton, 
has with commendable enterprise equipped a room for manual training, and appointed a 
qualified instructor. A similar beginning has been made by the Brantford Technical School 
Board ; and there are indications that classes for manual training, and perhaps for tech- 
nical education, may before long be organized in several other towns and cities of Ontario. 

Domestic Science, which was also made an optional subject of the Public School 
course in 1899, is receiving considerable attention. The organization and equipment of 
the Normal School of Domestic Science at Hamilton will afioid excellent opportunitiea 
for enabling young women to prepare to teach this subject. Much credit is due to the 
enterprise of Mrs. Hoodless in the establishment of this school ; and her lectures on 
Domestic Science have served to create considerable enthusiasm in the subject. In 
Toronto the liberality of Mrs. Massey-Treble has shown itself in the equipment of an 
institution (The Fred Victor Mission), which for some departments of domestic science 
will compare most favourably]^ with many institutions in the United States. Domestic 
Science is also taught in coonection with the Young Women's Christian Association and 
the Touug Women's Christian' Guild, Toronto. It is not too much to expect that ere 
long Public School Boards in many of our cities will make provision for instruction in 
Domestic Science. 

It would be folly to ignore the progress of science, and to adhere to the curriculum 
prescribed a half century ago. In every part of the civilized world there has been a 
revolution in the industries of life. Manual training, domestic science and technical edu- 
cation have been warmly advocated as necessary additions to the work of school and 
college. As might be expected, the objects to be gained are not definitely fixed in the 
minds of many persons. A great many have the impression that the main purpose is to 
obtain for the artisan such instruction in handicraft as may fit him for the special employ- 
ment of his life, so that he may become a skilled, rather than unskilled, workman. 
People often say, and with much truth, that the material prosperity of a country depends 
largely on the knowledge and skill of the working classes, and that the tendency has been to 
give too little attention to the sciences which are closely identified with manual industry. 
It is claimed, and with much force, that if our couutry is to obtain a better place in the 
labour market and a larger share of the trade and manufacturers of the world, technical 
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inatrnetion mosfe form a prominent part of the oonrse prescribed for onr Pnblic and High 
Sohools. It is alflo held that the pnpils of onr schools should obtain such knowledge of 
the properties of the substances to be handled, and such facility in the use of tools as 
would make them readier for any form of mechanical industry to which their attention 
might be directed. A great many advocates of manual training urge in addition that in 
all our systems of general education, too much attention is paid to the memory, the judg* 
ment and the purely intellectual faculties, while the discipline of hand and eye and of 
the bodily powers generally has been too often ignored. There are other advocates of 
industrial education who object to giving large attention to the intellectual training of 
the humbler classes. They object to any efforts on the part of the municipality or the 
Legislature, which would educate, as they say, " people beyond their calling in life." 
They are willing to expend money for education, but wish the masses of the people to 
remain ** hewers of wood and drawers of water." They think the education of the arti* 
wmxk should not be too ambitious, and occasionally they speak of the danger of " over" 
edueatian." It is satisfactory to know that very few in this country are actuated by 
views of thia kind, and a very small number of those who hold such opinions seldom 
•vow this sort of reasoning. If manual training tended to debar the farmer or the 
mechanic from entering other walks of life, its addition to the course of study could not 
in thia democratic age be defended. 

Regardless of the theories or motives which may influence persona in advocating the 
introduction of manual training, it will be well for everyone to look at the industrial and 
commercial side of the problem, and to consider how our material wealth may be increaaed 
by adopting manual training as a part of our school courses. It should be kept in mind 
that the conditions of industrial life are wholly changed from what they were, even twenty 
yeara ago. The oonoentration of manufactures, )the increased use of machinery, the oon- 
stAnt diviaiona of labor, and the keenneaa of modem competition, have to be dealt with. 
The old conception of apprenticeship ia paat. Intelligence and good training on the part 
of workmen are needed aa much aa ever. Skill must therefore be sought in some way. 
It would be discreditable for the mechanic to handle every day materials and not to un- 
derstand their qualities, or to employ tools, machines and forces of whose character he 
has made no investigation. Every occupation, however humble, has a science underlying 
it. The intelligent mechanic is trained to think for himself. The unskilled one becomes 
» mere machine. For the acquisition of knowledge, and for the right manipulation of 
tools, persona at the present day must look to the schools and technical institutes for 
what was formerly secured by the apprentice system. Those who are to become leaders 
or foremen in mechanical movementa will doubtleas take advantage of the Toronto School 
of Practical Science. The remarks of the Principal, found in another part of thia report, 
will ahow the valuable work done by this School This institution, with a moderate ex- 
penditnre, serves purposes like those of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
Boston, and similar institutions in several other large cities. 

From an educational point of view, manual training or technical instruction has a 
▼alne apart from its industrial advantages. It would be a mistake to specialize in our 
Public Schoola, and, indeed, it is feared by many that specialization is begun too early by 
High Sohool students. Dr. James MacAlister, Principal of Drexel Inatitute, Philadelphia, 
who was for aeveral yeara superintendent of the public schools of that city^ puu tJb^^ ^ 
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clearly : " The object o! the pablic school ia education in ita broadest aenae. If indastrial 
training cannot be shewn to be education in this sense, it has no place in the pablic 
aohoo). We have no more right to teach carpentry and bookbinding than we have to 
teach law and medicine. The supreme end of edacation is the harmonious development 
of all the powers of a human being. Whatever ministers to this end is education ; what- 
ever interferes with its accomplishment, no matter how valuable it is, lies outside of the 
province of the school." In any discussion regarding courses of study, I think this aspect 
should be kept constantly in view by teachers. Manual training has undoubtedly an 
eoonomic advantage, but if this is its only purpose, it is questionable whether it is deserv- 
ing of a place in our school curriculum. The true end of education should, therefore, be 
kept constantly in view. If education is '* the preparation for complete living," the educa- 
tive advantage of a subject, or an institution, cannot be sacrificed to any presumed eoonomic 
claims. Our High and Public School courses are not intended for different classes of pupils. 
The education obtained in the public school, as well as that obtained in the high school 
should be complete in itself ; and the main difference between the function of the high 
school and that of the public school should be that the former gives a better preparation 
for life's purposes. Regarding the end of education, the remarks of the President of 
Bowdoin College are quite to the point. They are as follows : 

** The end of education is to know and get what is bei't in the world, and to give 
our best work in exchange. 

** The four stages of education are elementary, secondary, higher, and professionaL 
The end of education is not something which is to be attained only at the conclusion of 
the fourth stage. It is something which can be attained to a certain degree at the end 
of each stage, and may be attained more completely at the end of the first or second than 
it often is at the end of the third or fourth. There are many bachelors of arts and 
doctors of philosophy who, tested by our definition, are much farther from the end of 
education than many a graduate of the district or grammar school. 

« Each stage of education should be complete in itself. Elementary education should 
be directed exclusively or chiefiy to the needs of childnen who will leave school forever 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen. The great majority of children cannot remain in 
school beyond that age. The problem of elementary education, therefore, is to prepare 
these children, who are to be workingmen and workingwomen, to know the best in the 
j world and to get their share of it, and to give their beat through their work in exchange. 

i Now, what is to be the nature of their work 1 It is chiefiy the production of material 

J things. Hence, since so much of their life will deal with material objects, the manipula- 

I tion of these objects by hand and eye is one of the first elements of training which these 

{ children who are to be workers should receive. 

*' In the simple agricultural life of our fathers many boys and (rirls got this training 
I on the farm, where there were plenty of chores to do, animals and plants to tend, tools to 

make and mend and use. Next to the farm in educating power comes the seashore, with 
ita perpetual battle with fickle and treacherous elements. The increasing concentration 
[ of population in the cities is raising up a generation of children who have in their home 

'" life no means of acquiring the rough discipline with plough and hoe against a stubborn 

j soil, or with oar and sail and rudder against a threatening sea. The city, cut off from 

I field, forest, stream and sea, tends to breed a race of mental dwarfs and moral crippleai 
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laving in a ready-made world, in which there ia little or nothing left for them to do 
thej come to achool with fl&bby minds as well as flabby masoles, with undeveloped willa 
aa the counterpart of unuiied handa. The city has its compensation. In many respeota 
the city boy gets the start of his coantry cousin. But in the fundamental quality of 
getting the most out of life, and giving his best back to it, the country boy is at a great 
advantage. I suppose that is one reason why the most successful men in the businessi 
And professional life of the cities themselves are almost invariably country-bom 
and bred. 

<* The problem of the city school is how to stem this tide ; how to put its children cm. 
a level with their country cousins, and save them from the degeneration which threatens 
them. Now the old curriculum, well enough in its way as a supplement to the real 
training which the farmer's children got in the field and the bam and the shed and the shop* 
is*ntter]y inadequate to do the work required to make the city boy get the best there is in 
the world, and give the best there is in him. For with its reading of detached sentences 
from printed pages, its writing in imitation of the copy, its mechanical memorizing of the 
fixed boundaries of geography, and its history recited by rote from a single and ultimate 
tPxt-book ; it waa as artificial, mechanical, ready-made an affair as the uniform tenements 
and paved streets from whicb the mass of the city children came. 

"The kindergarten has come as the first great gospel of salvation to the dty child. 
The kindergarten teaches the child, as nothing else at that stage can, the great lesson of - 
how to get the best the world has for him, and to give his own best in return. The 
kindergarten stage, however, must not be unduly prolonged. Its value lies in appeal to 
involuntary attention at a time when involuntary attention is the child's whole stock in 
trade. By the time a child is six or seven at the latest he should be well started on the 
road to voluntary attention to unwelcome tasks. To prolong the exclusive kindergarten 
idea much beyond that age is to weaken and debilitate the will and to leave the last 
atage of the kindergarten product worse than the first, iliis is a mistake to which our 
public school system is not addicted ; but it is the cardinal defect of a certain class of 
private schools which cater to the children of the rich. When the pampered prodigiea 
produced by the elongated kindergartens enter the siocondary school, their flabby wills 
and atrophied mental muscles make a sorry showing in comparison with the sturdier 
youth who have half a dozen years or more of discipline in doing hard and even disagree- 
able intellectual work. The best friends of the kindergarten are those who limit it 
strictly to its proper sphere, within which it is incomparable. 

'* The tme continuation of the kindergarten is not found in the devices for making 
hiatory and geography amusing, but in manual training, which trains hand and eye to 
delight in doing hard physical work well, and making material objects useful and beauti- 
foL Manual training brings out steadiness, persistence, patience, precision, thoroughness : 
virtues which real book-learning seldom imparts, but on which its excellence depends. 
The great msjority of school and college graduates who bave had neither industrial nor 
artistic training manifest an impatience in the presence of petty obstacles, an irritability 
at delay and discouragement, a disinclination to the drudgery of which every useful life 
moat be full. Manual training, with its severe standards of neatness, accuracy, form, and 
finish, with its progress to more and more obstinate material, should follow the kinder- 
garten, and give to the city youth such equivalent as it can for chorea and y^A^ \Xi^ ^aaSas^ 
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«nd riflks of the yoang fanner, hnnter, forester, and fisherman. It gives dignity to the 
work which the great majority of these children mnst do in after life. Seising and cook- 
ing and household acts for girls are equally essential, if they are to grow up into anything 
better than anaemic, incompetent, superflaoas competitors for a bare snbsistenoe in half a 
dozen overcrowded lines of genteel employment" — W. De WiU Eyde, Frendent of 
Bowdoin College, 

The question will arise, where manual training should begin. This point is, how- 
ever, actually settled, for in the kindergarten is laid the foundation of this kind of train- 
ing. For obvious reasons the kindergarten cannot well be introduced into lural achoola. 
It is not necessary, however, for children in the country have certain training Advan- 
tages which the kindergarten is intended to give in cities. The knowledge also which 
pupils in the rural schools obtain all through life regarding labour appliances gives them 
an admirable beginning in all that relates to agriculture and mechanical pursuits. Sew- 
ing might well be t«ught in most rural schools, which are now generally in control of 
female teachers. The young ladies attending our Normal Schools now take an elemen- 
tary course in this department, as well as in cooking and sanitation ; and there is no 
reason why some time could not be devoted to sewing especially, as well as to grammar 
or arithmetic. It is perhaps only by the force of tradition that such elementary por- 
tions of domestic science are not taken up for all girls in the public schools, both in urban 
«nd rural schools. Respecting sewing, the remarks of Sir Joshua Fitch are quite ap- 
propriate regarding the character of the needle-work which should engage the attention 
of girls at school. They are as follows : 

^^ We have at hand some more recent experience illustrating the same truth. There 
has been for many years in our elementary schools one kind of manual and technical 
work especially subsidized by the State, and indeed enforced as an indispensable condi- 
tion of receiving any aid or recognition from the Education Department at all. I mean 
needlework in girls' schools. It fulfils for girls all the conditions which the advocates of 
technical instruction have in view for boys. It has unquestionable utility. It affords 
training for eye and hand. It demands attention, accuracy, and dexterity ; and it has 
an economic value, as one of the means by which the home may be improved and money 
earned. It enlists a good deal of sympathy among managers, and the Lady Bountiful or 
the vicar's wife in a country village is often well content to see the half of every aohool 
day spent, not indeed in learning to sew, but in manufacturing garments for home use or 
for sale. It is thought by many good people to be the most appropriate of all school 
exercises for girls. It looks so domestic, so feminine, so practical; Perhaps it may seem 
ungracious to enquire too curiously into the effect of this kind of exersise upon the gen- 
eral capacity of the scholars and upon the formation of their characters. But as a mal^ 
ter of fact, the exercise is often dull and mechanical ; it keeps children dawdling for 
hours over the production of results which, with more skilful and intelligent teaching, 
might be produced in one-fourth of the time. The place in which the work is done 
becomes rather a factory than a school, and measures its usefulness rather by the num- 
ber of garments it can finish than by the number of bright, handy, and intelligent 
scholars it can turn out. In fact, it is found that proficiency in needle-work may co-exiit 
with complete intellectual stagnation, and that the general cultivation of the children, 
theii interest in reading and enquiring has been too often sacrificed to the desire for vis- 
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ible and material reaalts. Some of the sewiog ia designated with curious irony, fancf^ 
work. But there is little or no room in it for tancj or inventiveness, or even for the 
exercise of any .originality or taste. So while fully conceding the importance of needle- 
work as an integral part of the primary education of the girls in our schools, I think we 
are all interested in economizing the time devoted to this work, in seeking to employ 
better methods of obtaining results, and above all in remembering that the educational 
▼mlue of mere handiwork is in itself very limited, and that it ought to be supplemented 
by other discipline if we desire to make the best of our material and to send into the 
world capable and thoughtful women, ready for the varied duties of domestic and indus- 
trial life." 

Manual training is deserving of a place in all public schools in our towns and oitiesi 
And especially in the latter. The tendency of the population in all civilized countries 
towards the cities, makes it important for the children in urban municipalities to have 
the advantages which the country affords respecting a knowledge of nature, the character 
of materials and the use of tools. In the United States, although manual training was 
first largely confined to high schools, it was felt that its benefits would extend to a small 
number unless the subject became a part of the elementary school course. Manual 
training should, therefore, in Ontario become a continuation of much of the work done 
in the kindergarten. All through the public school course, certain hours each week 
should be devoted to this kind of work. It is not necessary here to outline a course of 
study. This will be a matter for future consideration on the part of educationists ; and 
the courses of study adopted in other countries will be of much service in framing a 
programme. 

It would be a mistake to defer manual training untfl pupils have entered the High 
School. It would also be a mistake to conclude that jnanual training should have no 
place in High School programmea The majority of pupils who attend High Schools, attend 
these institutions to get a better trainiag than is fumi((hed in the Public Schools. The 
secondary schools are not supported simply for those who enter the professions. This 
view is now generally accepted and its acceptance settles the question of the position of 
manual training. However, for pupils who intend to follow professions, or to enter the 
university, the benefits of manual training should not be ignored. In the United States ' 
manual training has a prominent place in courses of study in most city high schools. On 
this question the opinion of the superintendent of Baltimore schools is not out of place : — 

" Ten Years ago manual training in the high school was an open question, and 
its desirability still a . matter of debate. Now its cost is considered as legitimate an 
item of public expense as that of any of the traditional subjects. Some of the 
questions with regard to high-school manual training now are : What shall be taught t 
Por how long a time f How freely shall it be offered (that is, in every school or only 
in special schools) f Shall it extend to the teaching of trades 1 

" Not only on account of its value in general development is it highly desirable 
that all pupils should have manual training through the elementary grades ; but, as long 
as the tendency to differentiate high schools prevails, it is also essential to bring all 
pupils in the elementary schools into contact with the greatest possible variety of 
activities, including that which manual training furnishes, so that by the time they are 
zeady for the high school they may know in what direction their tastes lie. OthermvH^ 
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the choice will depend npon proximity to the school, rather than upon tastes and 
aptitudes. 

*'Ab the means of general development manaal training should be one of the 
subjects offered in every high school. Experience proves that even classical pupils 
will gladly devote from two to four periods a week to this work in excess of the 
regular requirements. They are the better for it, physically as well as mentally. I 
have not attempted to say what modifications, if any, should be made in courses of 
well-equipped manual-training high schools, but only to show what may be done in an 
ordinary high school. The course here outlined assumes that the boys have already 
had bench-work in wood, and that the girls have taken -sewing or cooking, or both, but 
have not had bench-work. These they are to take before they begin carving. The 
course should not exceed four periods per week, and should be on the same basis aa 
other unprepared subjects. Drawing is not mentioned, as it is presumed already to form 
an important part of the work of the school. -It must, of course, precede every kind 
of work mentioned in the outline." — James H, Van Sickle^ Superintendent of Scliools^ 
Baltimore, 

'< The ten years since 1886 have been years of great educational activity. The 
Royal Commission on Technical Instruction had presented its report to Parliament tv^o 
years previously, and the recommendations contained in it were beginning to lay hold 
upon the public mind. In giving practical shape to the conclusions at which we had 
arrived after inspecting the schools of other countries and inquiring into their influence 
upon the manufacturing industries which they have been designed to promote, and 
after making ourselves thoroughly acquainted with the educational organizations of this 
country and their efiects upon (he occupations of the people, we made certain modest 
recommendations which at the time were considered by many educational enthusiasts to 
be altogether inadequate to meet the requirements of the times. We were of opinion, 
however, that it was better to ask for a little, with a chance of getting it, than to ask 
for much and have the favour refused. At that time the subject of drawing, which an 
education minister had graphically described as * the mainspring of the technical educa- 
tion of the artisan,' was not taught to more than one in four of the scholan in ele- 
mentary schools, and that often so badly as hardly to be worthy of the name of inatmo- 
tion. Elementary science fared even worse than drawing. Modeling was almost 
unknown ; manual instruction had scarcely been heard of — the pen was the only indus- 
trial weapon that boys intended for skilled handicraftsmen were taught to use — and 
domestic subjects for girls, excepting needlework, had not come within the range of 
practical education. The local authorities, however much they might have desired it, had 
no power to appropriate any of the ratepayers' money toward the development of the 
brains of the ratepayers in the way of providing technical instruction or oontribating to 
technical schools. 

" The recommendations of the commissioners dealt with the above and many other 
deficiencies, and it is very satisfactory that several of them have been adopted. Drawing 
is now taught to all boys, and usually with the aid of suitable casts and examples ; 
modeling has been introduced in many localities ; school museums have been established, 
and elementary science is now extensively taught with, in some instances, laboratotj 
practice. Manual instruction is being given in the most progressive schools, and in agri- 
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cultural diatriots the facts of agricolture are being taught, to which has been added the 
nae of tools, with practical instruction in garden plants. In addition to drawing and 
Beedlework, the elements of cookery and household managemeiit are being taught exten- 
sively to girls. The above subjects influence the prospective life work of the scholars 
and prepare them on becoming apprentices to take up in the evening classes the special 
subjects of science and art which have a bearing on their daily occupation. 

*' It has been said by the critics and those candid friends who are ever ready to 
throw cold water on this movement, that the value of technical education first comes in 
with those ' who emerge from the class of manual workers/ the directors of labor, the fore- 
man or those who work more with their brains than with their hands ; and that while it 
may be prudent to spend public mon^ on the training of the talented, it is a waste of 
money and of effort to attempt any widespread diffusion of technical education among the 
ordinary workmen. But our critics have never pointed to any method whereby the few 
may be selected from the mass. The sifting process must begin among the young, and it 
18 not revealed to us when we see the children at the school, or even the apprentices at 
the workshop, how to distinguish those who will be the future brain workers or foremen. 
Professor Huxley said it was worth spendihg a million to diRcover a Faraday, and so to 
find the specially capable we must give facilities to all who will come. It must also be 
noted that it is not usual to find the foreman or even the adult workman in the class 
room. By the time that he has risen to a leading position he is no longer a student In 
my own experience — going back many years — of the organization of evening classes in 
my own town that have been attended by thousands of artisans, I find that in the engi- 
neering shops, the building trades, factories, and large industrial establishments, the 
foremen, draughtsmen, brain-workers, and many employers now in middle life began 
their career as apprentices in the lower ranks of labour. But nearly the whole of these in- 
dustrial leaders passed through the evening classes of the Keighley Institute, ten, twenty, or 
even more years ago, and if the technical classes in those days had only been open to fore- 
men and brain workers they would have been excluded. Thestudents of to-day are youths 
and young men, most of whom are probably ordinary apprentices and workmen, but I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that from their ranks the future brain-workers, 
foremen, and employers in their various industries will rise, and those who may be 
destined to remain in the rank and file of the industrial army will be all the better as 
men for the wider cultivation and refinement which they obtained through their studies 
and reading." — S, Smiiht Member of the British Commission on Technical Education, 

Aespeoting the German system of technical education the following opinions of the 
principal of an English school are worth quoting : — 

" Initially, the real and ultimate aim of true technical education should be set forth. 
The air just now is full of wild ideas about the general elevation' of mankind, the ap- 
proach of a sort of intellectual millenium, the appropriation of the commerce of the 
world, and numberless other topics 'of a similar character, but all of which are being 
paraded by so-called educationists as coming within the scope of a technical educa- 
tion. The proper teat of technical education should be its commercial value, but there is 
considerable dMiger of that value being greatly overestimated. Attention is naturally 
directed to Germany, where such education has attained its, at present, highest develop- 
ment, and the prominent positions which Germans have in recent years acquired in the 
commercial world has caused many to assume that that position is due entirely to tha 
system of education. The equalizing effects of the telegraphy ot TtAi^vn^^ %2!A ^^^^t^ 
4tK. 
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of increased faoilitiea for transport and correspondence are of conne ignored. It is, how- 
ever, more than questionable whether, if the German system of education had bean ap> 
plied in any other continental country, similar commercial progress would have resulted. 
The main causes of Germany's progress are to be found in the general industry of her 
sons, in the determination with which they pursue their objects, in the low rate of wages 
for which her workmen are content to labor, in the low profits which the masters are 
content to receive, in the general sense of discipline inspired by her military system, in 
the greater relative power of capital as compared with labor, in Uie influence of a fostering 
government, in their general business capabilities, and last, but not least, in the way in 
which they utilize their technically trained men." 

IX. Patbiotism. 

The last year has been a notable one in the history of the British Empira The 
events which have transpired in South Africa have brought the attention of oar 
people to those interests felt wherever the British flag floats. The spirit of loyalty and 
devotion to the nation has been evinced by the alacrity with which Oanadians have 
undertaken their share in the maintenance of Imperial institutions. The love of Can- 
adians for British institutions has been tested in a manner, which it is hoped may not Bo<m 
be required again. More recently the death of our beloved Queen has caused all our 
people to prize more than ever the advantages resulting from her long and beneficient 
leign. It would be out of place here to enlarge upon the advances which civilization 
has made during the Victorian era. It would be in order, however, if necessary, to 
allude to the marvellous progress made in education during the last sixty-four years of 
British history. It is especially gratifying that in all matters pertaining to the intellect- 
ual, and especially to the moral, improvement of the race, the late reign will ever be a 
memorable one in the annals of British history. The words of Charles Dudley Warner, 
who says that ** a great nation is made only by worthy citizens," should be remembered 
by the youth of our country. It would be extremely fitting to perpetuate in our schoola 
the memory of Queen Victoria, by having Empire Day always duly celebrated hereafter. 
Already it has been of value in directing the attention of the pupils of our schools to the 
magnificent heritage left to the rising generation. If children are frequently reminded 
of what constitutes the chief glory of the Empire, their love for British institutions will 
continue to be cultivated, and their desires to become worthy citizens will be intensified. 
The noblest aim of education should be to teach the young how to make the best of life. 
Good citizenship stands inseparably connected with the family, and it should be a main 
purpose of the school to promote those high moral principles which are inseparable from 
the best home training. Unlesq the pupils attending our schools are obedient to parents 
and teachers, all efforts to promote patriotism will have little avail. Every child attend- 
ing our schools should be actuated by the highest spirit of patriotism, but it should never 
be forgotten that by having well ordered homes, and well disciplined schools, the pro- 
spects of good citizenship are best assured. The Anelo* Saxon race has been distingniahed^ 
from its historic beginnings for its love of personal liberty, and it is under British insti- 
tutions that the blessings of personal liberty may be realized in its highest and best 
sense. If the young men trained in our schools become examples of sobriety, industry, 
honesty and fidelity to principle, we may expect to have a population able to cope with 
those difficulties which so often beset the national weal. The home, together with the 
school, is the birthplace of true patriotism ; and true patriotism is the most import- 
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ant ehancteriitio for the vp-bnilding of any nation. Oanadiang need not be adviaed to 
lore their ooontiy. Their admiration for British rale has more than once been tested. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that love of oonntiy, to be a real help and safegnardy 
most be a sentiment high enough to be moral in range and quality. The teachers of 
our schools may well remind their pupils that the truest and most useful citizens are 
those who invigorate and lift the nation by doing whatever duty devolves upon them, 
truthfully and manfully. Canada may well take a hopeful view of the future if a genu- 
ine love of religion and truth permeates the training given to the rising generation. 
With such a spirit may the reign of the new King be entered upon by all the pupils of 
oar schools. In this way the highest patriotism may be manifested, and that person 
may be regarded as the best patriot who seeks to aid in all movements that look to the 
instruction, the elevation and the permanent betterment of all our citizens. 

X. doNOLUSION. 

In the foregoing remarks I have referred to a few of the topics that have, within the 
last year, engaged the attention of the Education Department. It is unneoessary to add 
that there are other subjects which are also pressing for consideration. Among them I 
deem the most important that of promoting the higher status of the teacher. All the 
provisions respecting courses of study have less significance in the interest of the schools 
than the best means of providing a class of teachers eminently qualified for their duties. 
The organization of the Ontario Normal College has enabled the province to secure High 
School teachers who are probably academically and professionally as well qualified as the 
teachers 6f secondary schools in any other country. The main difficulty regarding the 
question as it pertains to Public Schools, is the short time which the average teacher 
remains in the profession. Young men of ability can scarcely be expected to continue 
teaching unless higher salaries are paid. In Ontario, as in most places on this continent, 
the majority of teachers of elementary schools are women. For obvious reasons, the 
teaching profession, so far as concerns public schools, is, therefore, lacking in permanency. 
The abolition of the Primary examination was doubtless a step in the right direction* 
With the higher qualifications required, the large surplus of teachers noticed a few years 
af(0 has disappeared ; indeed, in a few parts of the Province a scarcity of Public School 
teachers has arisen. The excellence of the training which is given to Public School teach- 
ers is well recognized. The advantages of lengthening the term of the Normal Schools, as 
well as that of the County Model Schools, have long been apparent. Several related 
qaestions have, however, to be carefully considered before changes of this kind are made. 
It would be desirable if the holders of Third Class certificates could be limited to certain 
schools ; and the better positions open only to those who hold higher grades of certificates. 
If a change were made regarding the distribution of the legislative and municipal grants, 
so as to give greater inducements to trustees for engaging Second or First Class teachers, 
something might be accomplished. A change of this kind can only be secured if supported 
hy public opinion. The opening of the third Normal School (London) has not done 
all that is to be desired in meeting present needs. If the Province were in a position to 
erect another one all four could readily be filled mth students. 

Some modifications of the present course of study for High and Public Schools, as 
well as for teachers' certificates, will doubtless be necessary before loxki^^ \\»\&\i<(s^i^V^bai^ 
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after 1902 a coarse of study may be prescribed which will be warranted by the eixpe 
fence gained during the last' few years. In this connection attention is directed to tl 
report of Inspector Seath who, at my request, visited several of the schools in the Unite 
States ; and his opinions regarding Manual Training, Domestic Science and modifications < 
the courses of study for schools, will warrant careful examination. I hope a careful pe 
usal will also be made of the reports from the University and the School of Practici 
Science. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Honour's obedient servant, 

RICHARD HAROOURT, 
Education Department, Minister of Education. 

Toronto, February, 1901. . 
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324 


21 Drej^deo ..•- 


235 


32 Dund^a ^ 


258 


33 l>urh»m »....,, ,..* 


190 


34 E«eit ,.. 

25 Foreftb.... ,.,,.,.*, 


18> 
164 


2fi Fort Willi*in 


3S4 


37 Gait 


701 


28 (TdnmncKt'iiA .r 


3^ 


a^ Uodflrich , » . . . 


353 


30 (iore Bay ,, 

31 Qrivflnhuttt , 

$2 RarriBtDii ..«,.,,.... - 


158 
£83 
174 


33 H IV wkf tibury .,♦,.... 


83 


34 InBeraotl ..*... 


481 


35 Ri rtcardine 


248 


36 l^&miugtom ' ,,..,.... 

87 Lindftay 


278 
533 


38 Li#.toWBl 


811 


39 Little Current .,..., .^,.>. .. 


89 


40 MhiUiva 

41 M.'afard .... 

43 MidUnd 


68 
353 


43 Milt™ 


191 


44 Mibcbell 


tl5 


45 ^4oQO* rorcat 


199 


46 Nkpuire ........ 


323 


47 Newmwket.. 

48 Nii^ra 


205 
139 


49 NiiMTira FiUi ., 


815 


60 N.>rth Bay , . 


230 


51 North Toronto 

62 OftkviUfS 


348 
163 


53 Of ftirure villa ......... ^ 


290 


64 OiiiUa 


56S 


55 Orbawa . , 


411 


58 Owen Sotind ................ 


714 


57 P4lm**rnteoQ .................. 


ISO 
271 
8S& 

tu 


58 ParkbiJl .... 

5t Pftrii 


60 PftFTV Snuod 


61 P^Wkv 



SDUCATION DSPARTIOENT. 



Pliblio Soboole. 



•timidiiig the PaUio SobooL 
















1^ 

1 

is 


1 

S 


1 


1 

s 
§ 


1 
§ 


i 

s 

Is 

a" 




Wilis' 


f! 

1 ^ 


n 


1 


24 
13 
17 
21 
16 
13 
64 
14 
24 
11 
11 
66 
16 
37 
23 
8 
21 
73 
34 
17 
28 
14 
13 

n 

6 

63 
34 
34 
14 
SO 
68 
18 

7 
30 
13 
21 
38 
29 
16 

5 
83 
47 

7 
IS 
14 
3t 
18 
26 

39 

13 

37 
» 

am 

13 

T 
I» 


23 
30 
26 
41 
26 
38 
142 
60 
36 
»6 

ir 

133 
41 
90 
6L 
46 
61 

129 
37 
31 
33 
33 
28 
43 
SS 
33 
74 
68 
3ri 
33 

113 
26 
14 
73 
33 
44 
68 
66 
SO 
21 
21 
77 
SI 
31 
33 
^6 
3t 
42 
39 
40 
00 

S 

73 
M 
38 
40 
SO 
4S 
B7 

as 


82 
77 
66 
81 
62 
75 
364 

m 

76 

66 

63 
392 

74 
136 
160 

63 

93 
331 
118 

96 

T6 

74 

ei 

68 

66 
146 
199 

96 

94 
100 
271 

61 

26 
143 

80 

32 
146 

93 

46 

16 

77 
170 

66 

67 

75 
131 

73 

34 

96 

no 

96 

97 
198 
144 

199 : 

6:1 

40 
101 
160 

99 


33 
104 

60 
114 

73 

95 
SS3 
243 
lOO 

43 
113 
326 
118 
S86 
268 
118 
145 
361 
148 
148 

62 
112 

83 

90 

184 
^2 
147 
160 

61 
196 
104 

33 
174 
162 
i:i3 
213 
131 

36 

22 
102 
144 

<6 
104 
110 
142 

90 

86 , 
137 
11? 
117 

68 
131 
361 
166 
390 
104 

63 
176 
160 

lis 


136 

177 
128 
320 
168 
228 
664 
979 
310 

76 
309 

64 
291 
750 
363 
S76 
^9 
494 
309 
367 
328 
341 
313 
151 
174 
294 
867 
404 
4DS 

46 
120 
167 

60 
406 
183 
361 
640 
333 

61 

47 
163 
260 
219 
313 

300 
188 
47 
342 
136 
180 1 
170 
235 
617 
403 
766 
233 






65 
31 
40 
65 
49 
76 

178 

136 
44 
36 
44 

264 
40 

129 
43 
10 
31 

260 
78 
44 
64 
42 
41 
65 
40 


m 

269 
170 
407 
215 
302 
761 
1,064 
277 
126 
364 
401 
362 
935 
556 
3S0 
389 
799 
43? 
461 
284 
416 
263 
220 
226 
444 
1,043 
507 
615 
! 126 
342 
233 
30 
535 
3118 
361 
785 
434 
34 
63 
241 
896 
263 
279 
328 
420 
318 
136 
461 
354 
273 
320 
316 
746 
616 
978 
301 
179 
376 
4^ 


64 


1 






A6 


4 






60 
71 


& 






69 


6 






67 


T 
8 






69 
76 


9 


^ 




63 


10 






60 


11 






71 


IS 






46 


13 






67 


14 






69 


15 






64 


' Ifi 






69 


17 






66 


Id 


1 




63 


19 




65 


W 






71 


21 
S3 


2 


13 


67 
73 


S3 






67 


24 






61 


S6 






69 


SQ 






56 


S7 






136 
61 


73 


38 






m 


S9 






73 


n 






28 


46 


11 






46 


s 

1 

4X 
4S 

43 






46 

14 

163 


63 




... . ,.. 


62 
65 
63 






61 

62 

35 

20 

ID 

50 
176 

26 

34 

95 

39 

37 

33 

87 
168 
104 

29 

77 

34 ; 
141 

63 1 

16 


C8 






72 




4" 


67 
51 
67 






63 






67 
70 


3 




06 


44 




68 


U^ 






64 


\S 






63 


T 






48 


S 






73 


9 






67 


? 






63 








67 


f 
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9 


69 
67 




17 1 


6 


69 
66 




141 






66 




11 
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? 9 ...::.J 

b a si 
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L— TABLE A«— The 



- 


School PopuUtion.— P^pili 


Towm. -Oml. 


1^ 


1' 


1 

i 


•5 

i 

n 




1 


1 


63 PetietaEigiiliihmio. ......,,.,, 


753 

1.0:17 

3,731 

1,211 

868 

76cS 

1,050 

443 

667 

n,03i 

910 

*665 

4»7 

3,181 
910 
694 
6H7 

1.350 
•374 
323 
907 
717 
225 
•263 
31B 
611 
632 

l,7ftO 

IJIO 
•724 
6C0 
828 

Am 

903 
928 
409 

•803 

693 

669 

1,800 


3" 

.... .p. 


S45 

674 

1,690 

1,086 

036 

493 

843 

404 

373 

1,0*3 

478 

600 

325 

1,381 ; 

749 
431 
£01 

315 ' 
124 

805 ' 
; 663 ! 
219 
S30 
20J 
346 
443 

1,674 
663 
408 
205 
5^3 
351 
627 
641 
408 
443 
561 
510 

1,733 


' "3 " 


346 

674 

1,«90 

1,036 

628 

493 

843 

404 

373 

1,033 

478 

600 

336 

1,363 

7^e 

431 

604 
I.0I6 
315 
125 
805 
563 
819 
320 

348 
443 

1,674 
663 
408 
306 
633 
254 
630 
641 
409 
443 
681 
610 

lp733 


m 

281 
847 
6iO 
321 
361 
413 
191 
198 
556 
235 
266 
162 
690 
394 
323 
377 
506 
161 
73 

m 

108 

112 

108 
ISO 
220 
866 
339 
198 
105 
2,^5 
138 
822 
319 
215 
310 
291 
248 
874 


176 


«3 Penh 


290 


64 Ptt^rborough 


843 


eJS Pctrole», - 


616 


60 Picton , 


307 


67 Port Arihnr ,,,„ 


343 


68 Port Hop& 

69 PiHscuU 


431 
310 


70 PreBt^n ,,„ 

7t HmtPorUge 


174 
467 


73 Kenfrew.,, 


243 


73 Rid^ttowB p •.**,.«•* 


244 


74 ^anHwioh . , . , ,,»,.,* 


173 


75 Sftrni* ,. 


693 


76 8»Qlt St. M*™ 


355 


77 SeHfortb 


308 


78 SimcoH 


227 


79 Si»iih*fl F»Di _,_ 


609 


80 SUynet _.„ 


164 


81 Starpeon Fill* 


53 


8? St. M*ry'a 

83 Stratbroy ,„ 


408 
381 


84 Sudbury ...,,,„......__, 


116 


86 Tbe^fliLoti, _,. 


106 


86 Tbofrtbury , 


94 


87 Thorold 


166 


88 TilBonburfT 

89 Toronto JunctioD . . , 

90 Trenton 


3J3 
809 
314 


91 Uibridge 


310 


93 V-nkkek Hill 


100 


93 Wmlkerton ,,.,.. 


366 


94 W^lkerviUo 

95 W^llaoebufg 

m Waterloo , 


126 

308 
323 


97 Wf^lkod ., 


191 


98 Whitby .,.., ,,.,_ 

99 Wiarton 

100 Wiagham ,,*,...,,, 


303 
270 
263 


101 WoodBtoi;k , 


859 






Tolfcl... 


87,163 


13 


61,398 


10 


61,420 


31,118 


80,302 


ToUU. 
1 CSoiiDtiei, itc. ...p.. 


377,490 

121,697 

87,163 


1,316 

18 
13 


21)8,967 
07,486 
61,398 


133 

7 

10 


300,296 
'67,5 LI 
61,430 


i67,.m 

34,116 

31,118 


143,963 


S OitUi 

3 Towiu 


33.3il6 
30,303 






4 Gr»dd totmlj 1899 


686.360 
&91,S00 


1,246 
1,297 


427.841 
436,227 


140 

203 


429,237 ' 
436,727 


232^566 
327,301 


son, 661 


5 Grind totjO, 18SB 


209,366 


InorewM . , * , , > . » » , 
















t Decre*M 


4,850 


61 
.29 


7,3S6 
99.68 


63 


7,M0 


, 4*796 


3.706 






P«rceDtftg« ,..««.»,,*«, 




.03 




61.8 


IS.l 











* StaiUtict of annaal report of preceding year. Nora.— In addition, thaM 



1900] 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



Pablio Schooli. 



attondioir tht Pablio Schools. 
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i 
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< 


a 


IS 


s 


s 


n 


^ 


^ 


< 


c^ 


m 




46 
36 


73 
91 


76 
171 


113 

257 






87 
67 


193 
375 


56 


GS 






6^ 


A4 


60 
4D 


87 
SO 


2J4 
171 


192 


BD2 
553 






169 
55 


n22i 

6M9 


72 


e& 




• t-*mmm *m* 


m 


m 


18 
2& 

12 

n 


87 

43 
35 


100 

84 
92 

68 


I7:i 
109 
176 
87 


23} 
226 

5n 

192 






90 
86 

68 
49 


399 
317 
625 
26! 


63 


^ 


9 > 




61 


6ft 




74 


m 






65 


70 


9 


27 


58 


66 


213 


■ * ■ ■ . < »' 


,,*,..♦. 


37 


259 


70 


71 


2B 
23 


103 
43 
SO 


231 
74 
76 


2t& 
107 

100 


41 J 
3/6 
272 






196 
66 

66 


610 

297 
3;i8 


60 


73 






62 


78 




.,„^ 


68 


74 


29 

69 


43 
123 


m 

214 


8i 

2e> 


86 
691 






25 
165 


162 
879 


60 


75 






64 


76 


m 


105 


IG3 


HO 


296 


-*** ■ t *■ 


■ ■■« m r -■* 


137 


438 


68 


77 


22 

10 


28 

48 


61 


103 

117 


2iS 

2-il 






48 
67 


291 
3:^3 


68 


n 




9 


61 


7» 


40 
21 

2r 


?7 
39 
21 
79 


171 
49 
SO 

336 


20S 

S3 

266 


6il 

lis 

26 

108 






169 


691 

194 

59 

893 


68 


m 






62 


HI 






18 
48 


47 


S3 






49 


83 


13 


81 


74 


13 i 


311 


n . i . ■ 




21 


398 


71 


St 


13 


31 


50 


61 


64 




8 


31 


136 


62 


^ 


17 
13 
14 
18 


33 
23 
28 

87 


47 

37 
54 
85 


76 
44 

80 
91 


47 

f5 

170 

212 








120 
124 
203 
272 


66 


M 






32 
19 
91 


61 


87 






59 


88 






61 


89 


101 

42 

20 

6 

7 


215 
56 
86 
20 
25 


365 

117 

71 

25 

53 


378 

151 

97 

22 

117 


625 
294 
184 
132 
314 






810 
140 


916 
895 
277 
146 
375 


55 


90 


" 




60 


m 






68 


92 






6i ■ 

87 


71 


93 


7 


8 


72 


94 


12 


15 


43 


47 


137 







16 


174 


68 


95 


27 
IS 
17 


50 
33 
81 


126 
77 
61 


137 

116 

67 


290 
400 
243 






86 
33 
59 


395 
473 
267 


63 


98 






74 


«7 






63 


98 


21 
31 
25 
44 


43 

52 

40 

105 


93 
103 

80 
220 


103 

128 

101 

90 


183 

247 

261 

1,274 


1 






273 

339 

310 

1,258 


62 


99 




66 
79 
93 


60 


100 






67 


101 






73 




52 






2,622 


4.986 


10,819 


13.443 


29,498 


32 


6,677 


39,815 


65 




27.875 


42,852 


64,800 


A180 


85,518 


6.571 


1,906 


56.005 


153 700 


51 




1.942 


4.:i48 


10,275 


12,226 


38.720 






2.732 


49 810 


74 




2,62i 


4.936 
52.186 


10,819 
85.894 


13,443 


29.498 


52 


83 


6.677 


39,815 


65 




81.939 


98,849 


153.786 


6.623 


1.938 


65,414 


243..^25 


57 




31.864 


53.778 


86.379 


97,212 


156.809 


10,685 


2.565 


67,070 


247,780 


57 




75 






1,637 


















1,692 


485 




3,073 


4.062 


627 


1.656 


4,455 










... 


12 


20 


23 


86 


1.5 





















1 11,262 KinderxATM papili and 1,026 Night School pfupilt. 
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-TABLE B— 




N timber of fmpila in lh« 


OotlDtlW, 


Reading. 


^ 


j 




fill»ge«, but not ciliaa 
or towns. 






1 


^ 


■2 


t 


ta 


1 Brink 

3 Brace /. 

3 Carleton 


676 
1.77:* 
1,571 
1,233 
1,190 

80t 
L3;i5 
2,5*7 

J, 227 

3.3fH 

921 

1,674 

78S 

2,455 

1.852 
2,149 
2.411 
K124 
2.094 

i,on 

1,780 
1,306 
1,197 
1,418 
1,48<) 

864 
1,313 
1.822 
1,916 

491 
3.190 
8.800 
1.070 
1.521 
1.397 
1.169 
1,724 

977 
3.700 
1,748 

730 

708 
10 


429 

1,H54 
905 
740 
691 
734 
916 

1.603 
82»> 
Gl» 

2,l»0 
669 

i 944 
660 

l,ftfi7 

l,4rt| 

l,3'*3 

1,791 

76« 

1,S20 

670 

579 

1.431 

SSI 

823 

1.071 

1.061 

663 

972 

816 

964 

860 

1.231 

3,619 

657 

1,130 

1,160 

749 

1,284 

671 

1,779 

1.036 

864 

373 

7 


704 
3 2^5 

Mil 

899 
841 

1,106 
l.m 
1.77ti 
1,018 

94f; 

876 

1,095 

632 

l,**2t 

2/m 

1,7^4 

1,75 I 
673 

1,772 
799 
657 

1,737 

i.m 

1.313 
1.269 
1..W 

770 
1.080 
1.079 
1.021 

483 
1,454 
8.094 
l,c.34 
1.449 

3.201 

1,324 

893 

414 

9 

67.363 


768 
2.7«8 
1.37(1 

613 

960 
IJOl 
1.161 
1,450 
1,131 

fi:^5 
8.019 

891 

977 

721 1 
1,6H8 
2 542 
1.001 
1.H28 

9.^3 
1.899 
1.061 

877 
2,126 
1,151 
1..H96 
1.674 
1,446 

952 
1.862 
1,160 

954 

612 
1.499 
3.096 

732 
1.619 
1.570 
1.119 
1,811 
1,284 
3,6^9 
l,1^8 

271 

444 
10 


641 

2.ft62 

1,2^1 

763 

977 

863 

tiiBO 

1,126 

i\2m 

6.14 
1.992 
1,107 

653 

749 
1.227 
3,5Wfl 
1.507 
1,740 

7-24 
2.102 
1,096 

995 
2,330 
1,475 
1,292 
1,699 
1.592 

824 
1,873 
1,048 

717 

872 
1,219 
2.679 

658 
1,833 

943 
1.161 
1.902 
1,092 
2,258 

863 

177 

366 
18 


ISO 
286 
357 
327 
349 
269 
592 
193 
138 
107 
534 

aoi 

174 
239 
337 
8^7 
546 
5U 
178 
3H7 
183 
90 
699 
257 
265 
897 
622 
364 
417 
163 
178 
272 
347 
926 
139 
317 
197 
333 
4?6 
377 
417 
181 
44 
43 
7 


8,811 
11.477 
6.639 
4.606 
4.808 
4.966 
6.668 
8,840 
6,614 
4.178 
13,658 
4,687 

6,304 
3,684 
8.988 

11,316 
8.708 
9,711 
4,630 
9,211 
4,820 
8,801 
9.867 
6.162 
6.141 
7.113 
8,820 
4.289 
6.69J 
6,610 
6,664 
3.a57 
7.660 

15.623 
4,290 
7.094 
6,716 
6.376 
8,446 
6.063 

11,689 

6.713 

1664 

1.934 

66 


8,.S11 
11,659 
6.704 
4,634 
4,614 
4,9V 
6,694 
8,587 
^668 
4,178 
18.686 
4,638 

6.307 
8,6H4 
9,084 

11.430 
8.796 
9,904 
4.fi30 
9,064 
4,820 
8.984 
9,907 
6.281 
6,328 
7.293 
7.414 
4.313 
6.^94 
6.463^ 
6,703 
8.f66 
7.7''6 

16.789 
4,181 
7,362 
68'«3 
6,40? 
8,576 
6.136 

11.763 

6.R.M7 

1,746 

3.061 

61 

394,649 


8,811 

11.3.15 

8.380 


4 DundA4 

6 Duff«»rln 

6 l)arh«m 


4,461 
4,650 
4.965 


7 Rlidn 

8 E««rz 


8,519 
8,839 


9 FrontenAO 


6.488 


10 OlenMn 7 


4,110 


11 Grey 


18,318 


13 HA'dtmvnd 

18 Hi.lihur6on,N.E.Mn«. 

koka. S. Ntpi-siofr, 
and K. PMrySoond. 

14 Hftlton 


4,384 

4,188 
8.684 


16 Hftfltinffa 


8,793 


16 Huron 

17 Kent 

18 Lambton 


11.034 
8,620 
9,789 


19 Lanark 


4,630 


30 Leedn and Qr«m¥ill6 . 

31 Lenoox&Addington. 
82 Ijinooln 


7,384 
4,779 
3,fi83 


23 Middlosez 


9,877 


31 No.folk 

36 NorthamberUnd .... 
36 Ootario 


6.037 
6984 
6.936 


27 Oxford 


7,016 


38 Peel 

39 Perth 

80 Petorborongh 

81 Prescott and RuMoll. . 

32 Prince Edward 

83 Renfrew 

34 Simooe&W.Ma«kok» 
86 StorinoDt 


4.185 
6,809 
4.W7 
6,875 
8.005 
6,363 
15,297 
8,871 


86 Viotoria&SEMusk'ka 

37 Waterloo 

88 Wellaod 


7,010 
6,615 
6,3n 


89 Wellinsrtnn 


a 117 


40 Wentworth 


6071 


41 York 


11,375 


42 District Alffoma .. . 

43 '• N. NiptPsinff.. 

44 •* WPairy6*nd. 

45 MooeeFort 


5,685 

1,334 

1,778 

81 


Total 


67,330 


46,191 


60,516 


66,169 


13,848 


393.451 


279,671 






CitieB. 
1 Belleville 


849 
575 
863 
840 

%065 
692 

1.200 

1,361 
387 
601 
295 

6,.360 
708 

14,071 


195 
841 
285 
3.S6 

870 
993 
6M0 
293 
369 
333 
3.633 
607 


347 
404 
8f6 
386 

1.342 
810 

1,3S3 
686 
233 
894 
361 

6,920 
477 


8.^19 
801 
828 
458 

2.373 
6i'4 

1,278 

1.249 
393 
481 
888 

0,649 
824 


869 
680 
292 
349 

1,669 
694 

1.397 

1,040 
232 
433 
S97 

6.243 
224 


476 



* 820 

"3,191 


1,489 
3,661 
1.624 
1.7fO 
8,187 
3,590 
6.150 
6.076 
1.628 
3.177 
1,568 
39,886 
3.386 


1,489 
3.651 
1,634 
1,746 
8.788 
8,690 
6,160 
6,076 
1.638 
2.177 
1,668 
29,885 
8.836 


1,489 


3 Brantford 


8,651 


3 Chatham 


1.88# 


4Gaelph 

6 Hamilton . • • • 


1,688 
8.788 


6 Kinptton 

7 London • 


S.690 
6160 


8 Ottawa 


6,076 


9 St. Oatharinea 

JO St. Thomaa 


1,628 

3,m 


11 Stratford. , 

13 Toronto 


1,588 


18 Windsor 


8.S5 


Total 


9,048 


18,077 


16,649 


13,648 


8,018 


66,860 


87,606 


87,805 
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The Public Sohoola. 


different brenehea of instruction. 


1 


1 


1:1 

bI 

5" 


1 


|l 




1 


1 

1 


1 


i 


1 




< 


I 3,311 


1,S87 


2,333 


634 


J,60:i 


1,166, 


1,764 


178 


178 


173 


90| 


^ 


516 


2 T^-m 


6,ti97 


6,886 


2,831 


4,918 


B,m\ 


6,581 


616 


601 


600 


244 


137 


1,256 


8 4,403 


2J01 


4,261 


1,611 


2,4W 


l,9Hl' 


1,863 


289 


363 


cWO 


99 


18 


843 


4 X5m 


3.531 


3.013 


1.213 


1,364 


l.«05 


2 9H5 


215 


217 


213 


61 


48 


687 


5 3,OB9 


2.727 


3,036 


1,493 


2,007 


2.176 


3,061 


246 


2:47 


534 


68 


98 


716 


« 3.417 


1,090 


3,171 


948 


1.265 


l.lftO 


1,437 


229 


318 


206 


44 


41 


521 


T 6.300 


s.au 


4J15 


2,02a 


3.002 


3,S05 


4. US 514 


529 


629 


278 


130 


1,515 


g BJ30 


3,067 


4,810 


1.575 


2.734 


6,lv3 


4,349 281 


169, 


117 


81 


14 


760 


9 3n3T 


3,014 


8.108 


1,B47 


2,106 


1.847 


3*818 131 


lOll 


102 


68 


1 


490 


la 2.711 


933 


3.343 


766 


913 


874 


9181 111 


106 


106 


26 




358 


11 9.747 


0^291 


9,0OB 


2.730 


6.336 


8.630 


6,912, 658 


510 


618 


163 


79 


1,946 


U 3,6C9 


3,330 


8,10i 


1,473 


1,766 


1,689 


2,8U 229 

1 


181 


1S9 


149 


101 


1,078 


13 f,5SS 


l.filO 


2.374 


1.28S 


1J17 


1,720 


1 
1,207, 165 


196 


156 


61 


31 


359 


14 2.ft74 


1.071 


3.333 


1,010 


1.563 


1.558 


1,813 229 


218 


216 


19 


6 


6->8 


15 5.4«5 


4MZ 


5.297 


1.561 


2,990 


4,613 


6,459 1,081 ; 


274 


2K9 


105 


32 


93L 


l« 8,95^ 


5,311 


7,715 


S,3I1 


5.439 


4,135 


4,408 SSL 


833 


815 


219 


148 


2,S3l 


17 5.203 


4,S9« 


6,581 


xm 


2,772 


3,5.17 


4 5fl9 563 


630 


524 


IHS 


64 


1,772 


Ifl 6,^1 


4.M36 


6,&'59 


3,346 


3,936 


:.,i75 


4,9n9; 400 


477 


477 


132 


133 


1,371 


19 1935 


7&? 


2,&0g 


1,067 


1,5Cj8 


1,184 


2,,%29 231 


168 


1^9 


62 


58 


448 


» ^l76 


4.9a^ 


4.000 


4.392 


3.449 


3,293 


977 393 


384 


166 


18 


914 


411 


31 3,5*89 


1,567 


3,103 


1,012 


2,074 


2.*>07 


2,a6i> 285 


119 


11:* 


S4 


8 


1,066 


n 2.sm 


1.196 


2,527 


1,213 


1,6m 


l,-i*il 


1,829 12 i 


79 


68 


1 


1 


784 


n 7.53ft 


6.108 


6 757 


8,2J3 


4,047 


5.427 


5,443 666 


620 


525 


46 


68 


2.673 


2t 4,43fl 


3J3* 


sr*n 


1,760 


2,ir4 


2,:iH0 


3.637, 562 


342 


€33 


56 


34 1,468 


J5 4,814 


2.450 


♦,175 


1,308 


1.7flH 


2.021 


2.276 850 


232 


336 


29 


S 556 


26 4,809 


2,S(;i 


4.57L 


2.145 


2.640 


2.415 


2,418 38 L 


851 


S31 


46 


18 1,280 


17 6.2H 


2,30^ 


4.^1 


3,XB9 


3,041 


2.9^ 


2.792 530 


49L 


439 


210 


115 1,183 


28 S,143 


2,048 


2jn 


1,285 


1.917 


1,8 7 


2.714 27S 


273 


373 


77 


83 604 


39 4,m 


4.717 


4,055 


1.812 


3,514 


1.819 


4.606 241 


2H9 


2:i9 


98 


t 1,337 


m 4,13S 


1,002 


S,6.'H5 


1381 


1.9f9 


2.0M4 


2,264 


176 


139 


135 


117 


67 679 


SI 3,089 


l.t40 


2,929 


1.028 


hhb?. 


1.70^ 


3,?57 


226 


183 


U7 


'22 


14 490 


82 2,458 


1,021 


2,379 


1,201 


3.3'm 


i,7no 


1,5^.8 


277 


235 


224 


ion 


57 740 


S8 4J77 


1,3«0 


3.8R5 


1.720 


2,586 


2.163 


1.378 


;i50 


S19 


313 


26 


49, 435 


St 10.S27 


OJJH 


9,792 


4J31 


6,210 


6,555 


10,l»6 1,121 


931 


899 


180 


210 3,618 


36 2.914 


1,072 


2,67:1 


84Ji 


94.^ 


K403 


1,490 ' 165 


134 


1.H4 


IJl 


19 


S9S 


S6 4J40 


3,261 


4,354 


1,788 


3,617 


2.285 


2/J81, SBl 


333 


324 


88 


81 


720 


37 B411 


3,431 


4 497 


785 


2H9 


1.8:^0 


1,878 184 


158 


1*1 


27 


4 


517 


88 3,79* 


iUh 


S.633 


3t4G8 


2,3T2 


i,3n 


1,379 303 


2K8 


291 


86 


3S 


715 


» crnre 


3310 


6,263 


3.7*V5 


3.275 


S,.m 446 


391 


384 


41 


76 


1,603 


40 3J7S 


1,679 


3.4R2 


1.740 


2,138 


1,6^.6 


1,B79, 280 


256 


215 


107 


36 


1,413 


41 8,G0O 


MAS 


8,583 


2,920 


3,^:^6 


3,^0" 


6.026! 375 


370 


338 


113 


63 974 


4f S-693 


1.977 


.'t,199 


1.213 


2,n82 


1,799 


1,970 


194 


106 


97 


24 


11 


064 


4S 73S 


39G 


6^ 


296 


386 


987 


634 


65 


31 


36 




4 


60 


44 1A*4 


723 


969 


1 399 


674 


B04 


8U 


41 


i SH 


28 


1 


1 


98 


45 28 


61 


28 


15 


15 


) : 


*^ 21 


4 










30D.36e 


121,831 


183 716 


76,879 


108,510 


1 116,878 
698 


l»2,008|l6,208 


12,883] 12, 165 


3.787 


3.173|41,668 


1 935 


432 


969 


369 


1 m 


1,489 












2 t.6n 


3,651 


1,75*5 


630 


1.109 


2.651 


ae'ii 














S 1,474 


i.e?4 

1,689 


1.577 


620 


630 


513 


1 634 














4 1JI22 


1718 


349 


1 SII7 


807 
6.7'J3 


LfiSS; 139 






.. 


^ 




fi 8.46^ 


8.436 


6,723 


3,089 


, 3.080 


8,788 


47fi 


476 


47D 


1,933 


348 


..... 


■ 1.8a4 


2,ua 


1.803 


594 


m 


1,119 


3,590 


p.p.. 


. . . . 




. . . . - 






T «,l^0 


6^150 


2.808 


811 


3.161 


6.1B< 


6.160 


. ■ - 


..... 










8 2,5Qe 


1,W0 


3,509 


1,260 


1,560 


6,076 


5,076 


32C 


220 


32fl 


. . . t • , 


,.»«.. 


* ... 


9 1,141 




1,141 
1,411 


2^2 
483 


913 


398 
9t3 
















10 1.S07 


2,177 















11 1.106 


1.064 
37,507 


978 
28.913 


397 
4,936 


661 
7.634 


1.106 
18, .^91 


1.^6*^ 
29,D:if: 














IS S9,SS7 


4,188 


2,066 


1,06S 


\ 487 


885 


570 


If 1,518 


848 


1.385 


831 


648 


2.236 


1,508 













07.711 


54,078 


68.214 


18,869 


80,818 


46,810 


61,406 


5,02C 


^a,7«i 


|^X,T« 


\^.^ 


I «M 


iy ^w^ 
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THE REPORT OF THE 



[No. 1» 



IL— TABLE B.— 

















Number of popila in ih* 




Reading. 


1 


1 




Towns. 


8 «• 

1^ 


la 


i 


% 


1 


1 


1 


1 AllistoD 


74 

80 

98 

159 

61 

55 

277 

22i 

79 

82 

94 

268 

123 

311 

287 

86 

110 

8«9 

161 

240 

112 

145 

67 

115 

77 

255 

821 

161 

109 

43 

271 

66 

26 

187 

104 

119 

246 

182 

88 

32 

112 

243 

101 

93 

87 

116 

106 

58 

175 

154 

158 

87 

93 

228 

16i 

311 

110 

44 

109 

205 


87 

67 

4:^ 

118 

46 

79 

165 

277 

102 

45 

84 

162 

74 

178 

128 

94 

85 

136 

113 

121 

80 

119 

66 

55 

62 

173 

149 

101 

112 

30 

156 

17 

100 

52 

94 

120 

67 

26 

12 

41 

86 

64 

61 

84 

87 

43 

13 

80 

75 

68 

65 

111 

167 

104 

196 

67 

89 

94 

158 


53 

96 

59 

114 

94 

115 

805 

399 

117 

33 

106 

235 

105 

385 

134 

97 

121 

244 

122 

128 

45 

51 

78 

76 

61 

141 

826 

181 

152 

71 

125 

144 

23 

224 

89 

122 

240 

77 

25 

19 

94 

132 

71 

66 

121 

114 

92 

72 

111 

58 

84 

55 

113 

201 

155 

831 

62 

85 

106 

97 


83 

75 

29 

99 

66 

82 

267 

279 

52 

42 

108 

88 

126 

830 

161 

119 

159 

2:<5 

116 

78 

70 

141 

57 

52 

62 

90 

881 

161 

228 

65 

105 

62 

21 

170 

112 

82 

276 

182 

46 

16 

78 

128 

40 

121 

95 

131 

8S 

72 

123 

69 
100 
240 
215 
288 
90 
77 
167 
100 


86 

88 

48 

87 

62 

118 

225 

233 

51 

25 

121 

69 

HI 

195 

160 

114 

124 

317 

134 

90 

70 

117 

62 

65 

67 

105 

308 

132 

112 

87 

99 

101 

43 

144 

114 

114 

201 

127 

24 

15 

63 

78 

40 

88 

95 

204 

71 

69 

160 

58 

56 

52 

107 

183 

143 

280 

69 

76 

104 

97 


70 
8 

47 

48 

83 

49 

49 

70 

2i 

27 

A 

12 

7 
17 

86 

51 

53 

21 

62 

56 

42 


868 

401 
285 
577 
832 
449 

1.286 

1.411 
444 
210 
518 
871 
589 

1,349 
870 
510 
599 

1,281 
646 

.657 
426 
573 
395 
363 
829 
764 

1.456 
789 
711 
273 
756 
373 
129 
825 
471 
531 

1,083 
647 
166 
111 
888 
698 
867 
429 
482 
662 
400 
284 
689 
411 
472 
328 
524 

1,081 
779 

1,409 
458 
270 
580 
680 


353 
401 
285 
577 
3-^ 
449 
1,2-6 

MU 

444 
210 
518 
871 
589 

1.349 
870 
610 
599 

1,281 
616 
657 
426 
578 
895 
868 
329 
764 

1,456 
739 
711 
278 
756 
378 
129 
825 
471 
5M1 
974 
647 
166 
111 
888 
698 
867 
429 
482 
652 
400 
284 
639 
486 
4:2 
328 
524 

1,081 
779 

1.409 
458 
270 
580 
609 


853 


2 Almoate 


354 


8 Amheratburg 

4 Aroprior 


385 

577 


5 Aurora 


832 


6 Aylmer 


449 


7 Barrie ; 


1,288 


8 Berlin 


1^411 


9 Blenht- im 


^489 


10 Bothwell 


210 


11 Bowmanville 

12 BiAcebridge 

13 Brampton 

14 Rrockville 


518 

871 

539 

1,349 


15 O*rleton Place 

16 Clinton 


870 
510 


17 Cobourg 


699 


18 CoUingwood 

19 Cornwall 


1,281 
646 


20 Deieronto 

21 Dresden 


537 
416 


22 • 'undaa 


578 


23 Darham 


886 


24 Eiser 


863 


25 Foret ^ 

26 Fort WiUiam 

27 Gait 


829 

764 

1,466 


28 Gananrque 

29 Goderich 


739 
602 


30 Gore B iy 


258 


81 (vravenhur&t 

32 H^rr'Jjtrtn t . . . . r t . « , r 


766 
878 


88 Hawkesbary 

84 IngeraoU 


129 
825 




471 


86 LeaminflTton 


631 


37 Lindsay 


1,015 


88 Li^towel 


647 


89 Little Current 

40 Mattawa .... 

41 Meaford 


166 

79 

988 


42 Midland ... 

48 Milton 


698 
887 


44 Mitchell 


429 


45 Mount Forest 

46 Napanee 


482 

652 


47 Newmarket 


400 


48 Niagara 


284 


49 Niagara FaUs 

50 North Bay 

51 North Toronto 

52 Oakville 


689 
411 
472 

n8 


58 Orange ville 


524 


54 Orillia 


1,061 


65 Oahawa 


779 


56 Owen Sound 


1,400 


57 Palmerston 


458 


58 Parkhill 


270 


09 Paris 


680 


60 Parry Sound 


680 
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The Pablio Schools. 



different brftachet of inttnietioiL 



1 

1 


1 


|1 


i 


£ 




6 

Q 


1 


1 

< 


i 

t 

C5 


tK 


1 

1 


1 


1 


S53 


200 


1 

303 


162 


220 


245 


353 


40 


75 


75 


25 


85 




2 


3se 


< 4 1 * b 


211 


83 


1V2 


n 


. * 














1 


144 


103 


119 


65 


34 


17A 


196 


8 


£ 


8 


G 


81 


4 


BOO 


S91 


418 


S7 


m 


41£ 


577 














fl 


333 

394 

911 


270 
i 1,141 

; 911 

121 


&;*3 

843 
512 


62 

81 
539 

m 


128 
132 

48;* 

230 


3;*3 

132 
%\^ 
233 


270 
449 

1,1«8 














A 


'■"6S3 


ib 


' "40 


'"^26 






7 






8 






9 


308 


308 


94 


140 


f m 


1 *7 


36 


43 


40 


fi 


14 




10 


14« 


1 m 

\ 5)3 

404 


210 


m 


m 


100 


1 


33 


S3 


33 


33 


SS 




11 


'm 


S8l 


\2\ 


220 


3S5 


613 




\ 










11 


310 


363 


118 


IIH 


118 


871 


4S 


4S 


49 




14 




1A 


4r8 

seo 


415 


639 
tO:^ 


111 
351V 


237 

851^ 


188 
526 


407 
1,349 














14 














in 


630 
530 
404 

Am 


sid 

317 

1.215 


397 
233 
396 

671 
646 


1<>0 
72 

124 

im 

134 


254 
213 
227 
562 
IftO 


160 

It 

lU 

1,210 

646 


191 
610 
IFO 
1,281 
643 














1ft 














17 














^H 


1^ 












n 














fO 


2ft6 


417 


120 


168 


168 


481 






1 


, », ,^ * 




n 


3S0 


zm 


280 


13« 


189 


]F^ 




39 


49 


49 


20 


10 




Tf 


30© 

32a 


573 


42** 

328 


137 
132 


2ns 

189 


573 
242 


573 
828 






... 
70 


"60 


"eo 




23 


70 


70 


r 


n 


363 
190 


3G3 
32fl 


3?D 


6S 

67 


117 
129 


30:i 
1/9 


363 
216 














25 














36 


&3a 


54S 


452 


65 


19.^ 


308 


64;^ 




■ * « « 






. * i 




27 


1,^77 


l,4^fi 


1,077 


266 


60G 


l,46fi 


36y 


21 


SI 


2L 








38 


678 


376 


739 


\n 


293 


474 


198 




* m t . ■ 










t9 


490 
135 


711 


338 
122 


166 

57 


196 


112 

75 


71( 
10:i 














30 


12 


27 


.27 


12 


15 




^1 


3'9 

307 
94 


307 


329 
250 

77 


99 

101 

32 


201 

198 
41 


3/9 

198 

41 


1S7 
198 
129 














:iv 














3S 














u 


ft2» 


825 


683 


141 


247i 


825i 


sa 














?^ 


ii73 

3T8; 
774 


175 

eoe 


42f 

3S3 


114 
114 

201 


226 
IflO 

33H 


3H7, 
393 
301 


476 

a55 


ii4 












m 












»7 














IS 


8'<S 
16fl 


6«7 
KG 


393 
166 


139 

76 


2i.l 

76 


31^8 
101: 


1b5 


13 
7 


12 

7 


12 






19 


d9 


7 




4 


77 


10 


67l 


111 


79 


48 


4t 


32 


111 


13 


17 


17 


* . + 


4 


18 


41 


SHE 


388 


3R8 


63 


187 


388 


388: 


, ^ 












41 


47^ 


*5?»ft 


604 


205 


2.'t7 


369 


fi98 


36 


36' 


36 


if • . . . 


36 




43 


367 


867 


131 


91 


131 


867 


367 


51 


51 


51 




12 


20 


44 


276 
811 
612 
400 
213 
464 
129 


98 

51 

400 
141 

899 


275 
895 
612 
400 
2^3 
884 
851 


88 
143 
822 
71 
69 
91 
154 


142 
190 
876 
132 
141 
273 
IM 


88 
311 
876 
2.H 
141 
278 
298 
















45 


482 

400 

143 
639 
442 














46 














47 














48 














49 


91 
22 






1 






60 


53 


•"m.;;;;:! 


25 


22 


51 


473 
176 
431 


472 
828 
443 


472 
176 
524 


77 

52 

107 


1C7 

89 

207 


34 
140 
320 


472 
2:<9 
524 


21 


21 


21 






21 


52 








6S 














54 


985 
468 
903 


819 

219 

1,409 


790 

472 
903 


245 

79 

280 


485 
143 
668 


445 
143 

588 


53 

265 

1,409 


245 


54 


60 


62 






55 






56 














57 
56 


848 
167 

m 

410 


329 
225 

55 


848 
152 
271 
410 


121 

75 

104 

1391 


214 
152 
2r8 
289 


58 
152 
580 
294 


829 


28 


65 


65 


28 


27 




59 
















60 


602 


23 


42 


421 


Oa 


«L 


,« %« « • 
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THB RBPORT OF THB 



[Mow tt 



II— TABLE B. 

















Namb«r of pupUa in Um 




Reading^. 


1 


, 




Towns.— Com. 


•CM- 


9* . 


1 . 


% 


^ 

^ 


1 


1 


61 Pembroke 

62 PeoeUngaUheoe.... 
68 Pmh 

64 Peterborough 

65 PetroloA 


183 

112 

120 

888 

277 

187 

171 

192 

104 

61 

846 

136 

120 

97 

352 

273 

67 

99 

834 

93 

40 

130 

116 

59 

88 

46 

67 

75 

461 

170 

65 

51 

89 

61 

laj 

ISO 
75 

97 
134 

87 
466 

14,862 

67,2.S0 
14,071 
14,862 

96,163 
98,565 

*" 2,462 
22 


88 

77 

59 

271 

146 

87 

67 

150 

72 

98 

162 

65 

68 

32 

217 

100 

81 

8.1 

131 

36 

17 

112 

98 

24 

33 

28 

67 

47 

829 

113 

87 

18 

77 

45 

121 

89 

81 

49 

75 

67 

316 

9,411 

45,191 
9,048 
9,411 

6?,650 
65.163 


81 

62 

124 

3:« 

160 

183 

82 

179 

63 

96 

187 

41 

109 

101 

2»3 

86 

41 

104 

205 

47 

31 

125 

124 

45 

89 

26 

64 

103 

277 

156 

Sh 

87 

128 

47 

85 

147 

64 

77 

157 

111 

337 

12,197 

57.353 
13.077 
12.197 

82,627 
82.707 

80 

19 


104 

47 

146 

8k0 

2^3 

125 

94 

162 

60 

68 

162 

100 

90 

69 

249 

161 

91 

107 

188 

60 

17 

263 

9i 

27 

89 

41 

82 

99 

809 

142 

106 

41 

102 

52 

138 

158 

106 

110 

105 

112 

830 

12.843 

60,615 
16.019 
12,313 

83,607 
89,860 

""853 
21 


199 

42 

1?6 

873 

220 

146 

79 

170 

105 

46 

951 

136 

121 

33 

332 

92 

145 

lis 

157 
35 
16 

175 

133 
40 
22 
44 
76 

117 

294 
82 
65 
58 

127 
69 
66 

122 
83 

110 
90 
6'i 

295 

11,424 

' 56,169 
12,648 
11,424 

60,23' 
81,763 

"i;522 
19 


6 

"'|"8i 

47 

16 


44 

4 

24 

4 
17 

4 

!!!*..?! 

67 

1,183 

13.848 

8,018 
1,183 

18,049 
19,179 

"1.136 
4 


666 

846 
574 
1,690 
1,086 
628 
403 
843 
404 
872 

478 
600 
825 

1,383 
702 
481 
604 

1,016 
801 
124 
805 
6&3 
219 
220 
202 
346 
443 

1,674 
6^:3 
40^ 
205 
623 
254 
605 
641 
409 
448 
661 
610 

1.733 

61.283 

297,451 
66,8()0 
61,283 

420,594 
422,1)87 

""2;893 
98 


655 

846 

674 

1,690 

1,036 

628 

498 

843 

404 

872 

1,023 

478 

600 

826 

i,;w 

749 
431 
604 
1,016 
811 
124 

8a5 

563 
219 
220 
202 
846 
443 

1,674 
663 
408 
206 
623 
2.M 
611 
641 
4€9 
443 
661 
610 

1.733 

61,281 

294,649 
67,506 
61.281 

423.336 
428,207 


666 

166 

574 

1,690 

1.036 


66 PictOQ 


6^ 


67 Pt»rt Arthur 

d8 Port Hope 

69 Preftcoit 

70 Preston 


493 
561 
404 
.H72 


71 Rat Portage 

72 R<»iifrew 


1,028 
478 


73 KidgetowQ 


600 


74 Sandwich 


246 


76 Sarnia 

76 SauU Ste. Marie ... 

77 Seaforth 


1,888 
740 
4Sl 


78 Simcoe 

79 Smith*- FaUe 

80 Stayner 


504 

1,016 

801 


81 Sturtreon Falls 

82 St. Mary'd 

83 Strathruy 

84 Sudbury 


120 
668 
663 
219 


85 Thes^alon 


220 


86 Thornbury 


202 


87 Thorold 


346 


8S TiUonburflf 


448 


89 Toronto Junction... 

90 Trenton 


1,674 
663 


91 Uxbridjre 


408 


92 Vankieekbill 

93 Walkerton 


805 
623 


94 Walkervile 

05 Wallaceburg 

96 Waterloo 


254 
617 
641 


97 Wplland 

98 Whirby 


409 
443 


09 Wiarton 

100 Uinpham 

101 Woodstock 

Total 


661 
476 

1,733 

60,148 

279,571 
67,200 
60.143 

4r6,914 
410,468 


Totals. 

1 Oonnties, etc 

2 Cities 

8 Towns 

4 Grand total, 1899 .... 
6 *' 1898 .... 


6 Inerease 

7 Decrease 


* '1,613 
15 


""41871 
90 


" 8;554 
05 


8 Percentage 



1900] 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



1ft 



The Pablio SobooU. 



<fiff«eBt bvMiohas of instniction. 







. 








1 










1 








Uj 


& 


S 


^ 3 


^ 










js 




} 


1 




1 


1 




1 

It 


! 


} 




^ 




1 


61 472 


6B> 
1 200 


6» 
16H 


199 
94 


303 
94 


303 
25 


655 














ei 156 


5 


6 


6 


6 






63 S91 


675 


395 
1,630 


126 
231 


191 
6^J 


126 
6m 


574 
U17 














64 1,0 il 














6^> Uli} 


l,OHa 


658 


2J0 


457 


1,03C 


1,036 














66 404 


652 


404 
256 


146 

79 


250 
170 


403 
79 


439 














67 3i2 














66 501 


618 
404 
372 


fiOl 
401 
304 


170 

165 
46 


245 
165 
114 


3^ 

166 
]h6 


322 
401 














60 40 1 






* 








TO S72 










71 616 


«06 


347 


S28 


338 


945 


1,023 


49 


ei 


81 


81 


46 




72 3S8 


47« 
42-2 


246 

380 


]36 
213 


24^ 
169 


245 

169 
















73 3^0 


422 















T4 208 


IB5 


IGd 


35 


73 


83 


123 














75 Sill 


i,no 

70 i 


1,164 
376 


424 


571 


1,^01 


1,072 














76 4t>7 


im 


290 


S67 


7^9 


38 


i *^ 


47 


SO 


2a 


,,,, 


77 2*13 


214 


?93 


150 


25i 


208 


lti5 


16 


16 


16 


16 


16 




fH &0I 


504 


2lf> 


113 


210 


B4i 


504 














79 1,015 


1»015 


1,015 


167 


234 


1,015 


1,015 






1 1 1 * 




, t - m - 




SO 171 


107 


13a 


ffi 


104 


05 




80 


44 


44 


io 


10 




81 124 

S3 56.1 




124 


37 


87 


37 






4 


4 




4 




175 


46> 


176 


438 
225 


175 


la'^ 














83 SI9 


5flJ 


319 


89 


661 


663 


1 






J J 






84 H") 


137 


aifi 

137 


67 
82 


9L 
62 


67 
82 


sa 


24 

2fi 


24 
4 


24 

4 


i4 

4 






85 137 


4 




S6 20J 


202 


202 


61 


103 


212 


202 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 




87 2B> 


1,536 


28J 
S21 
974 


76 
161 
298 


168 

I6i 

607 


22 S 
273 
298 
















88 MS 


443 

1,674 














89 1J70 


4 


4 










90 380 


312 

408 


42D 
279 


82 


261) 
113 


224 


2B9 
3H 














91 279 






- .-* 








93 ?05 


106 
166 

61 
630 


205 
623 

630 


9fl 

m 

69 
13rt 


99 
2?9 

111 
204 


99 
623 
261 

194 


201 

S6^ 

45 

630 






...... 








93 357 




:::::j:::::: 








94 2>-l 






"97 


"'so 


"' 70 




96 65-3 


SO 


97 




96 42J 

97 327 


66 


611 


122 


177 
1H9 
204 


122 
















i\k 


344 
413 


83 
110 


284 
4 13 


152 
443 














98 441 




* ^ ♦ p - ► 










99 301 


661 


310 


113 


194 


170 


81 


.'.... 










•^ 'ftrnt 


100 31^ 


3fi7 


316 


13J 


178 


6*i 


* » * * ^ . . . 


67 


47 


47 


47 


41 




101 96i 


l,7a3 


625 


625 


625 


793 


1,733 


.... 











..*»'• 


43,765 


40,255 


42,834 


18.998 


22,394 


31,807 


41.333 


2,009 


1,168 


1,161 


596 


630 


165 


1 200.366 


i2i.8:n 


182,716 


76 879 


108,510 


116,878 


182,006 


15.208 


12.863 


12,165 


3,787 


8,172 


41.6R8 


8 67.711 


64 078 


63,214 


12,863 


20,818 


4«,M0| 


61,406 


6,020, 


2,761 


1,748 


2,420 


628, 670 


3 43,755' 


40,255 


42,834 


13,9»8 


22,394 


31,807 


41,3J3 

1 


2,C03 


1,158 


1.151 


6<;6 


630j 165 


4 301.832 


216.164 


278.764 


103,74^^ 


151,7221 


105,495 


2:^7.745 


22,237 


16,782 


16 064 


6,808 


4,830 42,398 


6 314, L81 


220,018 


289,499 


108,665 


155,123J 


201,812 


231,973 


23. 129 


17,985^ 


17,667, 


4,486 


3.416 1,244 


6 












5.722 






1 


2,317 


914 41,164 


7 12,349 


3,884 


11,735 


4,825 


8,401 


6,317 


892 


1,203 


2.503 


8 70 


60 


65 

1 


24 

1 


»i 


46 


56 


6 


4 


4 


1.6 


1 


10 
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THE REPOaX OP THE 



[NalS 











Ill- 


TABLE C— The 












PublioSehoci 






Average lalariea. 


Countiei 

(InelAdiog ioonrporttrd villagM, bat 
not eitiea or towni.) 


•3 

1 

.S 

1 




£ 


' i 
1 


1 

< 


1 


1 Brant 

2 Brtioe 


68 
216 
136 
105 
100 
117 
125 
142 
lAO 

83 
255 

99 

185 
77 
203 
221 . 

no 

200 
130 
260 
121) 

82 
209 
121 
129 
140 
138 

89 
119 
115 
114 

82 
15L 
295 

87 
168 
135 
103 , 
167 ^ 

96 
205 
138 

48 

64 


26 
86 
50 
45 
80 
51 
52 
63 
88 
22 
96 
41 

21 
32 
53 

111 
48 
68 
18 
61 
82 
31 
82 
44 
57 
62 
78 
33 
59 
40 
80 
84 
29 

HO 
28 
57 
64 
40 
87 
44 
88 
55 
10 
21 

2,265 


42 

180 

86 

60 

70 

66 

78 

79 

112 

61 

159 

58 

114 

45 

145 

110 

102 

132 

112 

196 

91 

51 

127 

77 

72 

78 

60 

56 

60 

75 

84 

48 

122 

155 

59 

111 

71 

63 

80 

52 

117 

88 

38 

43 

8,828 


$ 

575 
725 
600 
700 
600 
550 
690 
6C0 
450 
550 
705 
700 

675 
600 
700 
700 
600 
600 
600 
700 
550 
600 
525 
600 
700 
800 
660 
600 
550 
650 
•1,200 
550 
500 
750 
450 
575 
760 
720 
650 
600 
700 
750 
600 
400 

800 


$ 

886 
340 
341 
824 
804 
3i7 
36S 
885 
261 
SIO 
382 
844 

842 
870 
345 
353 
888 
847 
2d4 
2S9 
290 
395 
841 
822 
828 
859 
885 
354 
371 
820 
828 
298 
284 
336 
309 
821 
412 
371 
857 
875 
891 
808 
810 
267 

344 


$ 

297 
241 


8 Carleton * 


263 


4 Dandaa 

6 Dufferin 


2.n 

251 


6 Durhmn 

7 Kigin 

8 Rssez 

9 Frontenao 


2.09 
278 
288 
216 


10 Glfngsrry 


242 


11 Grey 


262 


12 Haldimand 

18 Haliburton, N. E. Moikoka. 8. 

Nipweing and E. Parry Sound. . . . 

14 Halton f 


271 

904 
275 


15 Hastio^fl 

16 Huron 


250 
251 


17 Kent 

18 Ltmbton 


277 
268 


19 Lanark 


228 


20 Leels and Grenville 

21 Lennox and Addington 


228 
229 


22 l«inc«*ln 

28 Middlesex 

24 Norfolk 

25 Northnmb6rland . 

26 Ontario 


276 
2b0 
248 
245 
262 


27 Oxford 

28 Peel 

29 Penh 


266 
276 
274 


30 Peterborough •. . . . 

81 Pre#cott »nd RusHcll 

32 Pfinow Edward 


242 
225 
243 


83 Renfrew 


216 


84 Simcoeaud W. Muskoka 

35 8tf>rmaiit. 

86 VTctoni and 8. E. Muskoka 

87 Wiif f r?o> 


251 
238 
231 
267 


88 WelUnd 

39 Wei ington 


268 
262 


40 Wentworth. . . . 


272 


41 York 

42 District of Alffotna 


287 
262 


43 •' ofN. Nipiesing 

44 " of W. Parry bound 


215 
221 


Total 


6,093 


231 







* Plantagenet Freaob 
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17 



Pobtio Sohoola. 



Attended a 
Normal School. 


OertiBMtM. 


Number of teaohen who 
have attended a Nor- 
mal School. 


1 
|l 

68 
216 
136 
105 
100 
117 
125 
142 
150 

88 
2.^5 

99 

135 

77 
203 
2il 
150 
200 
180 
260 
126 

82 
209 
121 
129 
140 
138 

89 
119 
115 
114 

82 
151 
295 

87 
168 
186 
108 
167 

96 
205 
138 

48 

64 


1 

1 


i 

1 

1 


1 

is" 


1 


1 


j 


1 36 


10 
10 

5 

3 

8 

7 

6 

4 

8 

1 

6 
10 

11 
2 
2 

7. 

8 

3 

1 

8 

2 

5 

6 

4 

2 

6 
11 

8 

6 

2 

3 

8 

1 
12 

2 

1 

7 

4 

5 

9 

6 

8 

1 


27 

64 
46 
80 
23 
38 
89 
44 
82 
21 
62 
31 

4 

80 
67 
90 
69 
81 
26 
48 
21 
• 85 
96 
31 
49 
48 
86 
82 
64 
42 

8 
16 
18 
71 
24 
35 
69 
27 
63 
42 
107 
57 

7 

7 






31 
143 
83 
71 
78 
70 
77 
88 

no 

61 

186 

67 

110 

44 

144 

124 

88 

116 

101 

209 

101 

40 

106 

84 

77 

80 

90 

64 

60 

70 

ao2 

64 

135 

212 

60 

128 

67 

70 

97 

43 

87 

68 

86 

55 




2 71 








8 60 
4 33 


i' 


2 




5 36 


1 


6 46 




2 




7 48 


8 '" 


8 48 






6 


9 85 
10 22 





1 


4 


11 62 


1 
1 






13 39 






13 9 


1 


9 


H 81 


1 




15 58 




16 94 








17 62 








18 84 








19 S 


2 






» 47 

a 22 






1 

1* ' 


2 




^ s 


1 


^ 31 


2 
2 

1 


• 


» 49 




^ 49 


6 


» 35 






» 58 






80 ^ 


i 




31 10 




1 


^ 18 









38 t4 






3 


SI 79 
86 04 








i *" 

2" 

1 
2 
2 

1 


1 




^ ^ 


8 


2 76 
^ SO 




2 






^^ 109 


3" * 


1 




^* 10 


4 


« 4 
« 4 




4 






2 








1,931 


6,093 


212 


1.836 


17 


18 


8,961 


49 
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THB REPORT OP THE 



[ No. 19 



III.— TABLE a- 



OiMes. 



1 Belleville 

2 Brantford 

3 Chatham 

4 Guelph 

5 Hamilton 

6 KiDgBton 

7 London 

8 tittawa 

9 St. Catharines 

10 8t. Thomas 

11 Stratford 

12 Toronto 

18 Windsor . 

Total 

Towns. 

1 Alliston 

2 Almonte 

8 Amheriitbnrg 

4 Amprior 

6 Aurora 

6 Aylmer 

7 Barrie 

8 Berlin 

. 9 Blenheim 

lOBothwell 

11 Bowmanville 

12 Bracebridge ... 

13 Bramptou 

14 Brockville 

15 Carleton Plaee .... 

16 Clinton 

17 Cobourg 

18 CoUingwood 

19 Cornwall 

20 Deseronto 

21 Dresden 

22 Dnndas 

28 Du'ham 

34 Essex 

25 Forest 

26 Fort William 

27 Gait 

28 Gananoqno 

29 Goderich 

80 Hon Bay 

81 Gravenburst 

82 Harriston 

38 Hawkesbary 

34 Ingersoll 

35 Kincardine 

86 I.eamini^n 

37 Lindsay 

88 Listowel 

39 Little Cnrrent .... 

40 Mattawa 

41 Meaford 

42 Midland 

48 Bittton 



PabUoSehool 



Total nnmber. 



23 
44 
27 
31 

149 
52 

125 
87 
25 
40 
23 

551 
42 



1,219 



6 

10 

5 

10 

5 

8 

21 

21 

8 

4 

9 

8 

10 

24 

14 

8 

11 

19 

11 

11 

8 

10 

7 

5 

6 

11 

23 

12 

12 

4 

9 

7 

3 

13 

9 

9 

19 

9 

3 

3 

8 

11 

7 



6 

-a 



4 

4 

8 

8 

16 

8 

14 

28 

3 

8 



157 



6 

-a 

I 



19 
40 
24 
23 

183 
49 

111 
64 
22 
82 
23 

4S8 



1,062 



5 

•8 

8 

9 

4 

7 

15 

16 

6 

8 

7 

7 

9 

24 

12 

7 

8 

17 

8 

10 

7 

9 

4 

4 

5 

9 

20 

10 

11 

.2 

7 

6 

2 

11 

7 

8 

16 

8 

2 

2 

7 

9 

6 



Average salaries. 



I 



n 



$ 

760 
1,100 

800 
tlfiO 
1,200 

725 
1.200 
1,500 

900 
1,000 

575 
1,500 

900 



1,500 



560 
600 
550 
675 
750 
600 
900 

1,100 
650 

' 500 
700 
600 
800 
500 
660 
825 
700 
950 
900 
850 
650 
800 
700 
575 
725 
900 

1,000 

1,000 
9C0 
575 
600 
560 
450 
9(0 
850 
600 

1,000 
575 
480 
600 
600 
650 
750 



$ 

650 
656 
700 
662 
897 
667 
900 
908 
708 
608 



800 



854 



550 
525 
475 
675 
750 
600 
548 
658 
460 
500 
575 
600 
800 



676 
825 
483 
750 
616 
850 
650 
800 
585 
575 
726 
750 
883 
725 
900 
462 
450 
550 
450 
610 
675 
600 
800 
575 
480 
600 
600 
525 
750 



II 

n 



$ 

372 
365 
310 
838 
408 
360 
406 
454 
878 
297 
862 
497 
419 

438 



285 
818 
800 
283 
806 
812 
303 
282 
291 
267 
886 
253 
317 
834 
257 
296 
803 
287 
269 
322 
282 
383 
255 
262 
800 
361 
863 
290 
308 
235 
261 
2<^2 
276 
313 
275 
278 
SSO 
271 
225 
276 
260 
S44 
997 



10] 
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19 



^ablio Schools. 



sndeda 
al School. 


Certifioatet. 




II 
P 


1 

3 
1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


1^ 


1 
1 


1 


21 


23 
44 
27 
31 

149 
62 

126 
87 
26 
40 
28 

561 
42 


40 

11 
25 


21 
88 
22 
20 
87 
46 
99 
62 
18 
29 
20 
468 
83 




1 

s 



7 
12 




85 








24 




22 








128 


5 


6 




61 




lOl • 






15 




86 








21 


2 




2 






32 


8 
8 




20 








645 


77 


6 

1 






84 




5 










1,128 


1,219 


180 

1 
1 
2 
6 

1 
1 
3 

1 


963 


14 


7 


56 






5 


6 

10 

5 

10 

5 

8 

21 

21 

8 

4 

9 

8 

10 

24 

14 

8 

11 

19 

11 

11 

8 

10 

7 

6 

6 

11 

23 

12 

12 

4 

9 

7 

8 

13 

9 

9 

19 

9 

8 

8 

8 

11 

7 


4 

9 






1 




10 








2 






8 

4 




6 










6 


4 
6 

18 

12 
6 
4 
8 
5 
9 

18 
6 
5 
7 
9 

10 
8 
1 
9 
8 








5 






1 




19 








13 






8 
8 




5 









4 




8 






1 


3"" 




4 






10 


1 
1 

2" ' 

2 

1*"* 

3 
3 

1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 






. 20 


1 " 




5 
7 
1 
2 
10 




5 




6 






10 








9 








10 
11 








4 


4 




10 








4 








2 
2 




3 








6 


6 
9 

20 
6 

10 
2 
3 
6 
8 
6 
4 
6 

17 
6 






2 










21 


1 








6 




5 




12 








2 






1 
6 

1 




8 








2 


1 

1* ** 

1 

2* ' 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 








3 








7 1 


2 




4 
4 

4 




4 




5 








19 








6 






2 
2 

1 
3 




1 








2 


1 
4 
7 
4 








6 








7 

5 i 




^ 


\:::-": 
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THB REPORT OF THB 



[No. M 



111.— TABLE C— The 



ToUlB. 



PaUio School 



Total number. 



1 



I 



Average aftlariei. 



I L 



1 



I 



I. 



5^ 



1 Countiee, etc . 

S Oitiet 

8 Towni 



4 Orand toUl 1899. 
6 « 1888. 



6 Increase.. 

7 Decreaie. 



8 Percentage . 



6,093 
1,319 
1,009 



2,266 
167 
190 



8,8S8 

1,062 

819 



$ 
800 

1,600 

1,100 



•8,831 
8,394 



3,613 
2.676 



6^709 
6.718 



27 



86 



81 



69 



1,600 
1,600 



$ 
844 

864 

617 



394 
896 



$ 
261 

438 

806 



294 

293 



* In addition, there were 248 Kiddergarten 



1900 J 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



28 



Pablio School!. 



tMchora. 



Attended* 
Normal School. 



fit 



GertifioateB. 



o 

i 



I 



1 
I 



I 

I 

I 

I 



I 
I] 



o 



I' 



I 

I 



I 



1,981 

1,123 

761 



3,806 
8,686 



220 



46 



6,098 
1,219 
1,000 



212 
180 
U4 



1,886 
968 
700 



17 
14 
13 



18 
7 

4 



8,961 
66 

171 



8,831 
8,294 



606 

432 



3,499 
3,410 



44 
44 



29 
24 



4,187 
4,888 



66 
61 



27 



74 



88 



146 



6.06 



42.06 



.63 



.36 



60.82 



^^^ehert, and 37 Night School teachen. 



u 



THE REPORT OF THE 



[No.U 



IV.— TABLE D— Th« 





1 

1 

1 


School houses. 


School Yinta. 


Counties. 


48 
70 
27 
13 
51 
71 
73 
27 
10 

8 

89 
70 

6 

40 
61 
88 
60 
61 
14 
62 
24 
30 
122 
60 
71 
60 
84 
62 
70 
52 
15 
40 
23 
98 

2 
67 
54 
50 
72 
50 
107 

3 

2 
. 1 


^ 


£ 


1 


1 


^ 


J 


1 


1 




1 Brant 


61 
177 
118 

80 

91 
105 
108 
117 
142 

74 
227 

80 
115 

75 
179 
183 
132 
172 
122 
229 

lis 

70 
181 
101 
106 
118 
108 

77 
111 
101 
100 

78 
142 
256 

76 
152 

86 

89 
138 

74 
169 
132 

48 

68 
1 

6,259 


2 

16 

1? 

4 

1 

4 

22 

'65 

1 

li 

16 
7 

" 2 

14 

79 

8 

18 

6 

10 
2 
6 
6 
6 
2 
1 

15 
1 
3 

* 8 
21 

J 

15 

1 


15 
85 
64 
66 
34 
33 
35 
86 
95 
5L 
80 
9 

66 
20 
96 
88 
72 

109 
89 
81 
76 
22 
62 
35 
26 
55 
18 
19 
35 
30 
62 
23 
75 

143 
72 
62 
11 
33 
24 

5? 
67 
21 
86 


1 
6 
9 

2 

15 

16 

3 

• 41 

**"l6 

6 
7 
6 

1 

*i7 

22 

'■'43 
12 

1 
20 

■ 62 

20 

21 

1 


61 
177 
118 

80 

91 
105 
108 
117 
142 

74 
227 

80 
115 

75 
179 
183 
12<2 
172 
122 
229 
ll.S 

70 
184 
101 
106 
118 
108 

77 
111 
101 
100 

78 
142 
266 

76 
152 

86 

89 
138 

74 
159 
132 

43 

68 
1 

6,269 


138 
416 
192 
213 
180 
234 
269 
260 
316 
151 
475 
202 
161 
164 
820 
387 
321 
38'i 
256 
607 
227 
136 
402 
246 
246 
267 
229 
177 
239 
244 
233 
167 
237 
639 
150 
2H3 
172 
210 
346 
199 
3'iO 
129 
44 
61 

11,053 


108 
278 
192 
109 
112 
238 
168 
328 
224 

61 
362 
141 
261 
185 
292 
405 
209 
240 
257 
207 
173 
158 
200 
137 
190 
214 
210 

76 
168 
127 
134 
106 
151 
692 

62 
196 
863 
146 
476 
163 
400 
242 

64 

89 

9,210 


61 

101 
64 
19 
69 
67 
42 
98 

106 
23 

126 
39 

165 
67 

'It 

102 

113 

67 

62 

81 

44 

79 

98 

58 

120 

80 

64 

100 

202 

93 

49 

62 

277 

23 

97 

89 

66 

96 

40 

121 

166 

34 

69 


282 


2 Bruce 


3^ 


3 Oftrleton 


581 


4 DandM 


228 


6 Dufferin 


282 


6 Durham 


629 


7 Elgin 

8 Essex 

9 Frontenao 


469 
413 
641 


10 UleDflrarry 


74 


iiGr.y^..7 ::;: 

12 Haldimand 


881 
296 


13 Haliburton, etc 

14 Halton 


408 
770 


16 Hastings 


2,216 

1,2H2 

712 


16 Huron 


17 Kent 


18 Lambton 


787 


19 Lanark 


601 


20 LeedsandOrenville.. 

21 Lennox & Addington. 

22 Lincoln 


862 
47T 
899 


23 Middlesex 


698 


24 Norfolk 

25 Northumberland 

26 Ontario 


887 
685 
586 


27 Oxford 


806 


28 Peel 


186 


29 Perth 

80 Peterborough 

81 Prescottand RusseU. 

82 Prince Edward 

83 Renfrew 


652 

829 
612 

:ioi 


84 Simcoe 


2.869 
133 
471 


86 Sftormont 

86 Victoria 


37 Waterloo 

88 WelUnd 


1,679 
814 


39 Wellington 


764 


40 Wentworth 


348 


41 York 

42 Algoma District 

48 N. Nipidsing District. 
44 W. Parry Sound " 
46 Moose Fort 


1,804 

482 

44 

168 




• • . . • • . 


ToUl 


2,148 


441 


2,330 


346 


8.840 


27,629 
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26 



Pablio S.hools. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

17 

19 

ao 

21 
23 
23 
24 
85 
36 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
33 
83 
34 
36 
86 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46. 



^ 



Mapa^ QlcibeB 



589 

1,176 

1,019 

564 

643 

1,058 

938 

1,0iH; 

1,286 

299 

1,843 

678 

985 

1,126 

3,011 

2,113 

1,344 

1.472 

1,080 

1,128 

958 

732 

1,874 

1,817 

1,079 

1,137 

1,325 

491 

1,054 

906 

789 

923 

751 

4,367 

358 

1.047 

2,303 

1,234 

1,680; 

745 

2,175 

958 

176' 

877 



i 
I 

i 



652 

1,68; 
923 
697 
B67 
862 
927 

1,011 
S15 
415 

1,573 
CtiL 
723 
570 

1,4'ia 

1,045 

1,154 

1,456 
816 

1.877; 
769 
605 

1,875 
779 
882 
950 

1,108 
898 

1,086 
572 
522 
623 

1.065 

2,061 
892 

1,110 
875 
856 

1,531 
712 

1,583 

766 

158! 

863 

7 



S 

I 

B 



61.7331 42,805 



7« 
121 
89 
85 
78 

iia 

104 

115 

82 

44 

167 

80 

68 

53 

109 

190 

125 

129 

91 

147 

103 

78 

191 

82 

91 

107 

115 

66 

92 

71 

48 

74 

138 

209 

88 

182 

97 

86 

138 

72 

179 

59 

9 

15 

1 






Ldcttire*. 



B 



22 

60 
66 
41) 
30 
36 
41 
53 
66 
27 

109 
.10 
47 
21 

174 
34 

193 
57 
64 

109 
55 
24 

107 
48 
58 
83 
8 
1 
21 
26 
68 
38 



18 
56 
72 
23! 
24 
19 
61 
84 
22 
17 



11 



1^ 



4,831 



9 

9' 

19; 

.1 

111 

22 

2 

21 

13 

27 

1 

"b 

10 
4 

11 
9 
4 
8 

20 
6 
7 

17 
4 



11 
10 
20 

6 
IS 
84 
10 
12 
13 
16 

7 
11 
25 
27 



1 



6 

29| 
S2| 
65 
2 
3 
27 
30 
96 
34 

27 

48 
145 

67 

31 

82 

95 

13 

21 

33 

1 

65 

3 

8 



42 

4 
19 
25 

260 

42 

110 

1 

2 

71 

14 

43 

9 

8 



2,483 506 1,711 



5 



Trees. 



1 



a a 



2 

79 
10 
29 
84 
65 
4 
6 

301 
80 
98 

sa 

28 
48 
lU 
67 
31 
88 
99 
18 
21 
52 
7 

78 
4 
3 



42 

4 

22 

26 

2 

388 

42 

110 

4 

2 

74 

14 

65 

10 

8 

8 



184 1,895 



131 
412 
462 
805 
365 
120 
263 
193 
218 

56 
545 

54 

63 
118 
335 
837 
375 
874 
185 
174 
153 

99 
388 
128 
170 
376 
177 
379 
849 
128 
240 
108 
149 
1,191 

83 
267 
825 
128 
446 
193 
468 
164 

29 

84 



Pnyera. 



n 



¥ 

8^ i 

« b 



11,236 



58 

104 
43 
63 
19 
66 
89 
56 
73 
19 

114 
61 
87 
55 
79 

101 
80 

113 

117, 

196 
32 
54 

107 
91 
69 
77 
85 
54 
55 
48 
8 
61 
54 

149 
32 
61 
73 
89 

128 
59 

HI 

60 

10 

18 

1 



3,129 



u 

§■1 



60 
177 
114 

80 

88 
105 
108 
117 
181 

52 
219 

80 
113 

72 
178 
183 
132 
172 
122 
325 
106 

68 
188 
101 
106 
112 
104 

83 
110 

96 

88 

78 
111 
256 

71 
16l| 

86 

86| 
1381 

801 
159 
127 

38 

54 
1 





t 


ti 




Jl 


&-2 




II 


1 


Ji 


1 


li 


B 


S^ 





B-S 


% 


^ 



5,133 



8 
110 
52 
26 
69 
82 
33 

. » 

58 

1 

187 

87 

80 

24 

114 

126 

54| 

76, 

3I 



461 
52 
42 
14 
18 
30 
158 
16 
63 
21 
44 
28 
16 
78 
64 
14 
43 
1 



3,017 



22 

1 

38 
88 

38 

5 

71 

1 
8 



21 

29 

37 

5 



12 


8 


25 


4 


10 




93 


44 


89 


83 


42 


86 


25 


27 


29 





14 
24 
81 
88 

48 

79 

3 

50 



I 
42 
23 
23 

1 

"869 



THE REPORT OF THE 



[No. 1 



IV— TABLE D - 





• 


Sobool bouses. 


Scbool visitfl 


Cities. 


J 


, 


j 


1 


1 


1 


) 


o 

5 




1 Belleville 


5 
6 
4 
7 
18 

to 

19 

1% 
7 
5 
6 

66 
7 


6 
6 

4 
1 

15 
2 

18 

18 
4 
5 
6 

54 
7 








5 

6 

4 

7 

18 

10 

19 

19 

7 

5 

6 

66 

7 


70 

98 

26 

109 

892 

826 

424 

867 

60 

10 

180 

575 

261 


106 

88 

88 

246 

188 

216 

67 

815 

10 

16 

86 

818 

407 


37 
18 
12 
88 

100 

4 
18 

2 

8 

247 
47 




S Bnotford 










8 Ohethftin' 










4 Oaelph 


6 
S 

8 

i 








6 HamUtoii 








6 Kinir>toii 








ZLondoB 

8 Ottawa 


1 

i 




9 St. Ofttharinei 

10 8t ThomM 


i\.:.\\ 




11 Stntfard 








IS Toronto 




2 




LH Windior 














TtotiJ 


169 


145 


18 


6 1 


169 


3,882 


2.481 516 


1 








24 

6 

2 






Towns. 
1 AUiston 




1 

2 

1 
2 
4 
4 

1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
2 

1 

4 

8 
2 
4 

2 

1 
1 
1 
3 
2 

i 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 
5 

1 








1 
2 
2 
2 

1 
2 
4 
4 
1 
I 
2 
1 
4 
5 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
8 
4 
8 
3 
4 
1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 


12 
20 
10 
2 
10 
29 
84 
15 
29 
4 

20 

13 

27 

107 

28 

20 

SO 

39 

111 

22 

4 

20 
12 
10 
12 
22 
6 
2 

40 

5 

20 

18 

6 

1 

17 

18 

56 

8 

4 

2 

2 

22 

2 

15 

24 

66 

6 

8 

3 

15 


12 

1 




9 Ain*^nt« 


2 
2 








8 AmherBtbnrR 








4 Arnprior 

5 Aurora 




.. .. 










• Aylmer 


69 
106 

»S 

3 

17 

8 

98 

230 
13 
16 
30 
16 

132 

6 

16 
68 
41 


4 

13 
22 

12 
18 




7 Barrie 


..:. 








8 Berlin 




9 Blenheim 










10 Botbwell 










11 Bowmanville 










12 Braoebridge 

13 Brampton 


















14 BrockviUe 


8 
8 








15 Carieton Place 




16 Clinton 


1 


.... 




17 Cobonrg 




18 CoUingwood 




1 






19 Cornwall 




80 Deseronto 










21 Dreden 




1 






22 Dandas 




28 Dorham 












24 Resex 

26 Forest 










26 FortWiUiam 

27 Gait 


8 

2 


2 




90 71 
46' - 




28 Gananoque 


1 
3 
1 
3 

1 





10 
16 

ii 

72 

88 

2 
48 






29 Ooderich 


4 




SO Gore Bay 


4'... 


81 Gravenhurst . . 






82 Harriston 


' 2 

1 
18 




88 Hawkesbory 




34 lDg#-r«)ll 

36 Kincaidine 


1 


1 







36 Leamington 

37 Lindsay 










7... 


38 Listowel 








4! 1 .. 


39 LittlA Carrent 




2 
1 




1.... 


1 


40 fiiattawa 


2 2 


41 Meaf ord 


1 
2 




3 
40 

6 
24 

7 

7 

16 
16 
40 
24 


1 

1 

4 

7 

18 




42 Midland 

48 Mitcbell 




2 

1 






44 Milton 


i 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 




45 Mount Forest 








46 Napanee 

47 Newmarket 

48 Niagara 











1 






48 Niagara Falls 








fiONorthBay 




2 







IMO] 
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Public ScLojIm 



\ 


Mftp«, Globe*. 


pri>«t. 


Jjoot' Tires. 


Trew. 




i 


o 

lis 

58 
74 

501 
04 

104 

£0 

n 

98 
6,403 

Si 


II 

6 
9 
4 

19 
64 
13 
37 
17 : 

8 

10 

7 

es 

15 
3G3 




If 

^41 


s 

3 

^4 


1 
o 


i 


Ill 

J- 


^ * c « 


11 

c 5 


a 

Ci 1 


0-35 

2- *,a 


1 276 










2 
5 
4 

1 
18 


5 

6 

4 

7 

18 

IQ 

19 

19 

7 

fi 

fi 

06 

7 


4 
6 


] 


t 4fiC 
1 301 


' i 

63 

2 

19 

14 

1 


'^3 

7 

18 






*... 






4 827 










7 

10 

10 
19 

66 




i 4adl 
1 ^46 


** . 


5 
1 


5 




...... 


T €04 






18 




B 134S 






I 






9 BO 


7 




..., 


7 
5 

3 




10 56 










13 7J37 
13 m 


i 

2 
103 


90 




" "4 


""ifi 


p" 


1 


17,141 


8,1S4 


11 


10 


21 




63 


ItiS 


18.-* 


9 


1 U6 

a n 


11 
2& 
24 
S3 
37 
18 
87 
100 
11 
$ 
3C 
?1 
57 
S6 
30 
40 
AB 

80 
11 
95 
28 
10 
13 
^ 

7 
1U> 
S6 
33 
11 
Ifi 
18 
14 
42 
48 
34 
58 
13 

9 
15 
12 
»l 
j 10 
13 
33 
13 
30 
16 


1 
3 
1 
8 
3 
3 

e 

1 

7 

S 
8 
G 
1 
4 
5 


13 

' 3 
...... ^ 

3 

i 

2 


,,.. 


1 


3 


8 


16 




^ 


1 


3 19 


1 


'* ■ ' 










i .5 

ft 130 




*'"* 




" ■■ 


T »ai 

» 171 


4 






,„. 








9 m 


1 












10 16 


2 


3 


4 






11 77 


3 




U 23 


3 

36 

3 

8 

4 












1 


13 m 

H 673 
16 136 


"ft 




j 






3 

1 
3 

S 


:;:::; 


17 m 


3 








160 
9 




18 m 


, '* ' 


■■ - 







1* Cit 

20 2a 


2 
4 
2 
10 
1 
S 

4 

10 
4 

e 
1 

3 
3 
1 
4 




n 10 








2 


2 




( 


n K 








8 




s £ 


ii 

8 


^ 


1 

S 


t 


S 

3 


10 




^ 56 




3 




27 fil 












1 


.... 




2 i« 

P 14 


2 












IB 


... 


5t 2 










» m 












, , i» * . f . . 1 ' - ■ ■ 




» 20 


3 
9 
3 
I 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
I 
3 
2 
1 
3 
8 


s 












1 
1 




•^ 111 














» 7 




.... 












5 28 










, * ^di ... 




* 11 


1 


1 


8 


.... 


3 


10 
8 


1 


tf 79 






4 


<^ T 


s 


.,,. 




... 








4j m 

i! 84 

4' fie 


7 


1 
1 

a 




... 




s: 2 




4< M 


1 

3 


* 




1 

1 




I 






^ xm 


..,,.. 




""is 


""14 


''i 


1 
% 


1 


1 


if> m 




9 


\ ^ 


It 



* 18,000 plMitB and 5,600 bolVM. 
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THE REPORT OF THE 



TNo. lli 



v.— TABLE K— The 



Goimties. 

(Indading inoorporated villages, but not 
cities or towns. 




Receipts. 



1 Brsnt 

8 Rruoe 

8 Carleton 

4 Dundas , 

6 Dufferin , 

6 Dnrham 

7 Klffin 

8 E-«ex ... 

9 Frontenac 

10 Glengarry 

11 Grey 

12 Haldiinand 

18 HaliburtoD, N. E. Muskoka, S. Nipissing 

and E. Parry Sound 

14 Halton 

16 Hastings 

16 Huron 

17 Kent 

18 Lambton 

19 Lanark 

20 Lefds and Grenville , 

21 Lennox and Addington 

22 Lincoln 

28 Middlesex 

24 Norfolk 

25 Northumberland , 

26 Ontario , 

27 Oxford 

28 Peel 

29 Perth 

80 Peterborough , 

81 Preocctt and Russell 

82 Prince Edward 

88 R«»nf rew , 

84 Simcoe and W. Mudcoka , 

35 Stormont , 

86 Victoria and S. E Muskoka 

87 Watierloo 

88 Welland 

89 Wellington 

40 Wentworth 

41 York 

42 District Algf^ma , 

48 " N. Nipissing 

44 •* W. Parry Sound 

45 Moose Fort 



Total 



1 Bereville.. 

2 Brantford 

3 Chatham 

4 Gne'ph 

5 Hamilton 

6 Kiogeton 

7 London 

8 Ottawa 

9 St. Catharines. 

10 St. Thomas . . . 

11 Stratford 

12 Toronto 

13 Wmdsor 



Cities. 



Totid 



$ c. 

2.357 00 
8,348 00 
4,821 00 
3.231 00 
3.6H6 00 
8.651 00 
5,138 00' 
5.245 00 
3,898 00 
2.695 00 
8,612 00 
3,339 00 

10.057 00 
2,894 00 
7.392 00 
8,646 OO 
6,179 00 
6,823 00 
4,230 00 
6,890 00 
3.538 00 
2,76« 00 
7,965 00 
4,084 00 
4,654 00 

5.358 00 
5,4B4 00 
2,971 00 
4,635 00 
3,879 00 
4,425 00 
2.428 00 
6,322 00 

14.969 00 
2.641 00 

10,932 00 
4,516 80 
8.641 00 
6.580 00 
3,806 00 
7,;<54 00 

16.586 00 

3,970 00 

7,675 00 

150 00 



249,316 80 



1,162 00 
2,436 00 
1,244 00 
1.291 00 
6,6:^4 00 
2,267 00 
4,975 00 
4,0;^5 00 
1,196 00 
1,557 00 
1,410 00 
25,493 00 
1.827 00 

56.527 00 





•li 


ll 


III 


:d 




$ c. 


$ a 


25,074 86 


14,865 99 


69,202 28 


84.529 01 


29.264 77 


81.986 14 


83,728 88 


7.565 17 


26,814 78 


24.337 02 


40.617 59 


16.481 29 


40,830 64 


31,179 01 


53.849 27 


22,111 74 


30,552 76 


18,450 77 


24.744 45 


7,610 f»9 


73,446 19 


29,470 00 


33.497 18 


14,466 84 


82,780 66 


. 8,958 79 


23,615 74 


14.4-^ 71 


53.244 56 


29.286 81 


76,879 08 


33,198 61 


57.160 74 


48,576 68 


70,157 23 


88.282 98 


80,858 08 


16,128 11 


66,428 12 


30,29168 


80,786 50 


14,602 87 


83,385 40 


11.882 20 


74.685 87 


37.541 66 


40,204 48 


26,093 44 


42..S92 64 


22,480 99 


49.348 67 


21,890 42 


63.110 58 


86,483 46 


33,818 15 


15,672 22 


46,362 08 


19.874 82 


36,192 08 


9,472 98 


25,591 98 


14.728 16 


11,720 07 


20.401 10 


85.869 68 


14,089 66 


95,413 86 


48,6><5 28 


25.343 13 


6,591 17 


43,188 99 


14,291 26 


52.253 89 


43,888 86 


37.342 03 


22,368 94 


60,145 72 


81,464 29 


^,292 83 


28.126 40 


74,019 72 


46.008 08 


86.992 31 


20.4S6 27 


10.188 34 


3,037 64 


10,989 89 


6,774 87 






1,885,330 00 


997.082 88 


12,506 64 


1.257 60 


24,000 00 


6,&39 04 


12,990 79 


195 16 


15,821 00 


962 58 


109,333 00 


10,869 64 


25.000 00 


2.042 40 


81,619 60 


2,214 18 


86,511 00 


19,781 92 


14,402 00 


525 87 


17.837 68 


12,186 67 i 


13.000 00 


1,807 86 I 


411 9.S8 00 


61,948 76 


22,766 66 


1,868 00 


847.726 22 


121,794 16 



Ml 



$ a 
42,287 86 

112,079 29 
66,071 91 
44,624 66 
64 817 76 
60,752 88 
77,147 66 
81,206 01 
52,901 63 
86.060 84 

111.428 19 
61,802 52 

61.791 46 
40,965 46 
89 982 87 

118,222 59 

111,916 27 

110,268 21 
50,211 14 

108,609 80 
48,926 87 
47,581 60 

120,191 98 
70,881 87 
69.527 68 
76,097 09 
96.067 99 
61,961 37 
70.871 90 
49.648 96 
48,740 14 
84,644 17 
66,28184 

164,068 09 
84,675 30 
68,362 25 

100,609 06 
63.861 97 
98,180 01 
62.226 28 

127,876 80 

74,064 58 

17,196 98 

2^4.39 26 

160 00 



8,181,729 13 



14,926 24 
88.075 04 
14.429 95 
18.074 58 

126.836 54 
29.3(19 40 
88,806 78 

110.327 92 
16,128 87 
81.681 20 
16.217 85 

499,374 75 
2^96175 

1,096,047 87 
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Public Schools. 



Expenditure. 





j 


fl 




ill 


ezpenditare 

aU Public 

ool purpoeet. 


. i 




H 


1^ 




1^1 


1 




$ c. 


$ c. 


$ c. 


S'c. 


$ c. 


$ c. 


1 


22.688 64 


1,519 21 


463 f5 


5,724 46 


30,895 95 


11,891 40 


2 


61,602 42 


8,751 10 


1,045 19 


14,311 50 


85,610 21 


26,468 08 


3 


40.286 73 


5.227 22 


659 98 


9,7n 40 


55,887 38 


10,184 58 


4 


29,274 OS 


1,902 79 


583 75 


6,936 08 


38,696 65 


6.827 90 


6 


25.666 46 


9,465 75 


829 83 


7.538 91 


43.500 96 


11.316 80 


6 


34,175 84 


4.470 62 


363 46 


7,969 05 


46.978 97 


13.773 91 


7 


40,109 SO 


2,475 87 


898 17 


11,728 62 


55,211 96 


2i,9:« 69 


8 


46,452 80 


5,833 80 


953 49 


16,073 35 


69.812 94 


11,893 07 
10,252 93 


9 


31.815 83 


2,5h8 33 


826 75 


7,417 69 


42,648 60 


10 


22,104 95 


2,107 88 


636 52 


3.978 58 


28.827 88 


6.222 46 


U 


66.814 82 


6,490 77 


1,8^52 


17,331 11 


92,487 52 


18,940 67 


12 


29.909 02 


709 90 


350 11 


7,632 04 


88,601 07 


12,701 46 


13 


29,199 76 


6,628 27 


1,898 89 


7,378 77 


44,605 19 


7,186 26 


14 


23.K15 38 


1,271 75 


164 27 


6,637 75 


:<1,889 16 


9.076 80 


15 


66,544 87 


3,316 61 


713 25 


10.070 17 


70.674 90 


19.?47 97 


16 


66.870 81 


6,445 74 


1.018 17 


16,907 90 


91.242 62 


26,979 97 


17 


46,695 32 


9,711 89 


1,489 22 


15.708 97 


78,600 40 


88,316 87 


IS 


58.595 85 


8,759 45 


950 10 


16,857 90 


84,662 80 


25,600 41 


19 


30,568 09 


1,574 10 


498 31 


6,136 18 


88.771 68 


11,439 46 


20 


62,818 88 


5,998 84 


1,034 27 


15,580 56 


a\4S7 05 


18,172 75 


21 


80.237 99 


1,796 82 


456 68 


6,303 58 


38,795 07 


10,131 80 


22 


26,071 96 


2,169 18 


297 15 


7,721 12 


36.259 41 


11,272 19 


2S 


64.128 03 


4,141 21 


1,621 24 


19.546 77 


89,436 25 


30,766 68 


24 


32.^06 68 


1,779 18 


1,014 24 


10,165 56 


45,765 66 


24,616 21 


15 


36.888 44 


3,507 95 


483 56 


14,643 78 


65 871 68 


14,165 96 


26 


43,572 80 


4,087 22 


1,383 79 


12,886 64 


61,829 85 


14,267 24 


27 


46,102 93 


8,002 41 


459 51 


11,884 57 


61,449 42 


33,M)6 57 


28 


S6.629 42 


5,576 09 


622 44 


7.289 24 


46.117 19 


11,844 18 


29 


37,800 53 


5,575 77 


625 75 


11,115 17 


55.117 22 


15.764 68 


90 


80.9H4 25 


1^900 03 


227 33 


8,285 78 


41,.W 89 


8.216 67 


81 


28.2a5 96 


8,941 19 


584 70 


7,170 26 


39,982 12 


8.758 02 


92 


21,691 46 


8Je60 


298 92 


4.049 50 


26.872 48 


7,671 69 


93 


85.136 27 


5,784 62 


869 26 


6.875 26 


47,^66 41 


8,615 98 


34 


84,082 15 


12,91'i 15 


2,724 85 


19.090 30 


118.80H 95 


35,259 14 


96 


22.541 25 


8,154 17 


486 26 


4.765 81 


30,947 49 


8,627 81 


36 


43,350 64 


2,686 93 


711 14 


9.374 61 


66,123 82 


12,2:^ 93 


$7 


45,513 99 


7.078 53 


386 93 


12,548 86 


66,528 31 


85,080 74 


98 


31.72-2 40 


4.269 30 


374 17 


7,583 42 


43.949 29 


19.402 68 


99 


53.213 30 


4,8«)54 


513 46 


14,796 76 


78.404 06 


24.776 96 


40 


81.062 39 


1,946 31 


790 01 


9,264 91 


43,063 62 


19.161 61 


41 


68,588 88 


6.362 99 


1,547 84 


21,579 06 


98,077 77 


29,299 03 


42 


89,429 85 


6.637 41 


1,204 48 


9.930 17 


57.201 91 


16,8fi2 67 


43 


9,159 27 


2,502 07 


568 77 


2,788 03 


15.018 14 


2.177 84 


44 


12,942 82 


2,693 14 


679 87 


8.157 86 


19.478 19 


5,966 07 


46 


125 00 




10 00 


15 00 


150 00 










1.727.960 48 


194,496 15 


35.563 25 


452,759 14 


2,410.779 02 


720,950 11 




9,979 28 






3,587 27 


13.566 55 


1,859 69 
18 57 




19,524 06 


4*.6i6*82" 


*1^966*i6*' 


7.549 43 


33,056 47 




10,019 16 
13,018 18 
77.913 61 




68 00 

74 15 

6.097 19 


4,342 79 

4.639 43 

20.332 09 


14,421^ 95 

17.731 76 

126.822 01 








842*82* 




22,479*22* 


14 53 




19,006 49 




1,748 53 


8 552 88 


29,309 .% 
86,472 83 


06 




6U533 42 


6i86i'93*' 




19.077 48 


2,335 95 




53.524 39 


24,414 65 


3,6i9*06 * 


26,019 82 


107,577 92 


V50 00 


10 
11 
12 
IS 


10.349 80 




25 00 


5,189 07 


15.563 37 


560 00 


14.669 77 


11*,223'92'* 


88 95 


5,006 02 


30,848 66 


782 64 


1U742 85 


476 85 


1,186 76 


8.735 87 


16,143 88 


74 52 


843 700 74 


18,647 41 


1,30:< 18 


185,7-23 47 


499.874 75 




19.546 18 




66 75 


6,348 82 


25,961 75 




— ^ 




•••• 




668^429 » 


87,130 80 


16,193 68 


250,104 89 


1,QV^9XA V^S 


\^ v^ss^^ 
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THE REPORT OF THiJ 



[ No. 1% 



v.— TABLE E —The 



Towns. — Con. 



66 Petrolea 

66 Picton 

67 Port Arthur 

68 Port Hope 

69 Pre«cott 

70 PreeooD 

71 Rat Portage 

72 Renfrew 

73 Ridget«iwn 

74 Sandwich 

75 Sarnia 

76 SaaltSoe. Marie. 

77 Seaforih 

78 Simcoe 

79 Smith's Falls . . . 

80 SUyner 

81 StnrReon Falls... 

82 St. Mary's 

88 Strathroy 

84 Sudbury 

85 Thessalon 

86 Thorubury 

87 Thorold 

88 Tilsonburg . 

89 Toronto Junction 

90 Trenton 

91 Uxbridge 

92 V»nkleekhiU ... 

93 Walk^rton 

94 Walkerville 

95 Wallaceburg . . . . 

96 Waterloo 

97 Welland 

98 Whitby 

99 Wiarton 

100 Wingham 

101 WoodBtack 

Total 



Totals. 



1 Counties, etc. 

2 Cities 

8 Towns 



4 Grand total, 1899 
6 " •* 1898 



6 Increase.. 

7 Decrease . 



8 Percentage 



Cost per pupil. 

1 Counties, etc 

2 Cities 

3 Towns 

4 ProYinae 



Raoeipti. 



$ 

563 
552 
271 
710 
454 
239 
6 2 
376 
272 
173 
910 
750 
296 
497 
548 
145 
54 
416 
527 
160 
286 
75 
180 
3(0 
980 
387 
219 
295 
419 
lfi7 
298 
409 
227 
413 
258 
261 
l,li57 



42,407 20 



249.316 80 
55.fi27 00 
42 407 20 



347. 2M 00 
340.470 78 



6,780 22 



8 03 
15 06 

9 64 



11 

I- 



$ c. 
8,437 00 
4,100 00 
3.710 17 
6,2 «5 56 
2,653 00 
3,111 00 

22,699 00 
5.610 45 
2,500 00 
2,00f) 00 
7,787 80 
5,700 00 
3.650 00 
3.582 82 
6.045 60 
1,875 50 
1,071 12 
4.1011 00 
4,160 00 
2.386 46 
1,493 75 
1,766 49 
2 894 83 
3.4H6 52 

13,86i 25 
3,710 32 
2,750 14 
2.4^0 00 
3.664 95 
3300 00 
3.962 75 
5,000 00 
3,027 50 
4.250 00 
2,405 84 
8.3f0 00 

12,550 00 



486,544 93 



1,886,330 00 
847.726 22 
486,544 93 



9 37 



3,219.601 15 
3.305,381 74 



85,780 59 



67 



$ c. 

1.275 61 

822 l2 

1,779 43 

425 00 

4ftO 10 

2,064 15 

82,817 55 

1,286 39 

2.821 14 

2,140 76 

5,733 95 

470 77 

860 80 

669 21 

161 25 

258 98 

599 88 

553 89 

457 51 

409 28 

149 50 

318 11 

441 98 

173 22 

617 39 

175 84 

3 50 

693 02 

826 62 

72 06 

322 00 

197 28 

2,659 74 

59 86 

606 56 

254 28 

6,511 28 



115,834 55 



997,082 ,S8 
121.794 15 
115,834 55 



1,234,711 03 
1,184,407 24 

50,303 79 



$ c 

10,275 61 
5,474 88 
5,760 60 
7.880 56 
3,567 10 
5,414 85 

55,628 56 
7,272 84 
5,593 14 
4,313 76 

14.431 26 
6,920 77 
4.806 80 
4,749 OS 
6,749 85 
2.2 9 48 
1,725 00 
5,069 89 
5,144 51 
2.955 74 
1.929 25 
2,159 60 
8.516 76 
3,959 74 

15,459 64 
4,278 16 
2,972 64 
3,438 02 
4,410 57 
8,5.')9 06 
4,582 76 
5,606 28 
6,914 24 
4,722 86 
3,269 90 
8,8«5 28 

20,318 23 



644,786 68 



8.131,729 13 

1,025 047 37 

644,786 68 



4,801.563 18 
4,830,259 76 



28,696 58 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



36 



Poblic Schoola. 



Expenditure. 



& 


11 
33 


MapM, apparatus, 
prisHs and 
libraries. 


Rent and repairs, 
fuel and other 
expenses. 


Total expenditure 
for aU PnbUc 
School purposes. 


1 


65 


$ 0. 

6,167 76 
4,030 36 
2,860 22 
5.776 00 
2.^89 56 
2.9112 62 
8,140 98 
3.269 50 
2.732 82 
1.729 50 
8,679 96 
4,794 63 
2.566 00 
4.113 00 
4,628 40 
1,790 00 
660 00 
8,066 18 
8,850 00 
1,370 00 
1,488 29 
1.555 00 
2.460 00 
8,162 58 

10,70:^ 40 
2,672 72 
2,3.58 68 
1,888 16 
8.562 45 
2,438 04 
3,«)0 76 
4.308 66 
3,488 76 
8,834 00 
3.415 00 
3,105 05 

11,100 00 


$ c. 


$ 0. 


$ 0. 

2,958 20 
1,322 05 
3,813 71 
1,690 66 
906 14 

779 77 
34,423 36 

3,180 83 

2,624 28 

427 83 

1,170 87 

2,107 68 

1.346 55 

539 07 

1,640 64 

263 41 

860 69 

1,823 00 

1,290 50 

837 66 

199 61 

873 58 

684 88 

767 60 

4,594 89 

981 60 

608 19 

668 69 

829 76 

848 43 

780 15 
1,147 89 

796 80 
868 97 
389 71 
760 18 
3,979 88 


$ 0. 

9,125 95 
5,460 86 
6,712 68 
7,880 66 
3,496 70 
6,682 29 

86,553 99 
7,272 84 
6,263 80 
3,167 38 

13 866 67 
6,902 81 
3,911 65 
4,662 07 
6,296 41 
2.086 00 
1,6:h2 19 
4,918 18 
5,140 60 
2,111 01 
1,687 80 
1.927 68 
3,084 88 
8.969 74 

16,297 79 
8,C75 32 
2,961 87 
3.613 IS 
4,882 21 
3,.S21 87 
4,682 75 
6,456 05 
3,267 64 
4.711 97 
2,804 71 
3366 23 

15.203 37 


$ c. 
1,149 66 


66 




107 96 
48 70 
14 90 


14 46 


67 
68 





47 97 


69 




71 40 


70 






1,733 06 
74 66 


71 
73 


11,098 87 
781 95 


1,890 83 

90 66 

6 20 


73 
74 


829 84 
3,166 48* 


75 
76 

77 


3,016 74 





1,564 68 

18 46 

896 26 


78 






96 96 


79 
80 
81 
83 


20 80 


127 47 

33 69 

130 

29 00 


453 44 
193 48 
193 81 
151 71 


88 




4 01 


81 


3 45 




844 73 


86 




341 45 


ne 






282 03 


87 






482 88 


88 




39 66 




89 


161 85 


90 




21 00 


697 84 


91 




10 77 


92 
93 


9 80 


60 49 


826 89 
28 86 


94 
95 




34 91 
1 85 


217 69 


98 




160 28 


97 




2 09 
10 00 


3,646 60 


98 
99 




10 89 
466 19 


Joo 








101 




1,123 49 


6,114 86 








385,261 61 


40.776 03 


7,770 78 


158.611 94 


692,410 20 


52,376 48 




1,7?7.960 48 
663.429 33 
385,261 61 


194,496 15 
87,130 80, 
JO,776 02 


85.663 26 

16,193 68 

7,770 73 


462.759 14 
250,104 89 
158.611 94 


2,410.779 02 

1,016 868 70 

692,410 20 


720,960 11 

8,188 67 

52,376 48 




2,776,641 82 
2,747,169 98 

29,481 84 


822,402 97 
426,421 97 


69,627 66 
67,699 78 


861,476 97 
811,962 16 


4,020,047 92 
4,043.233 89 


781.616 26 
787,026 87 




1 


1,827 88 


49,623 81 

.-_. ...! 








104,019 00 


23,185 97 


6,610 61 









8 


69 


8 


1.5 


31.5 








• 













THE REPORT OF THE 



[ No. 1ft 



YL— TABLE F,— Romw 



Counties. 

(Including incorporated 

villages, 
but not cities or towns.) 





Receipts. 






S 

s 


i 


1 


1 


. 1 

a 2* 


1 


i 


(h 


c 3 


a » 


4» 


QC 


^ • 


ce^ 


fl 


0* 

> 


IS 


•28 


a 


C8 




X o 


«e 


.s 


s 


r 


3 


JS 




3 


^ 



1 Bruce 

2 »rleton 

3 E»iex 

4 FnJntenac 

6 <»rey 

6 Hastings 

7 Huron 

8 Kent 

9 Lainbton ... . 

10 lianark 

11 Leeds and Grenville 

12 Lennox and Addington 

13 Lincoln 

14 Miidlesex 

15 Norfolk 

16 Northumberland 

17 Ontario 

18 Peel . . . 

19 Perth 

20 Peterborough 

21 Presott and Russell.. 

22 Renfrew 

23 Simcoe 

24 Stormont, Dnndas and 

Glengarry 

& Waterloo 

26 *Welland 

27 Wellington . .... 

28 Weotworth 

39 York 

80 District Algoma 

31 ** Nipissing 



Total . 



Oities. 

1 BeUeville 

2 Brantford 

.S Chatham 

4 Guelph 

5 Hamilton .... 

6 Kingston 

7 London 

8 Ottawa 

9 St. Catharines 

10 St Thomas . . . 

11 Stratford 

12 Toronto 



Total . 



Towns. 

1 Almonte ... . 

2 Amherstburg 

3 Arnprior 

4 Barrie 

5 Berlin 



10 

101 

7l 

7; 

6 
6 
2 
8 
6 
2 
2 
4 
1 
7 
1 
1 
4 
1 
66 
9 
3 

10 
7 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 

12 



222 



4 
2 

1 
3 
8 
4 

6 
23 

8i 

1 

1 

21 



77 







Expend] 




^ 


j 


s 


rl 


sl 


1 


11 


n 


s - 


i-g 


S.S 


1 


i 




^ 


« 


s 



§ c.| 
428 00 
640 00' 
4H2 OOl 
372 00' 
airt 00! 
283 00' 
253 001 
240 UO 

70 00 
143 00 
223 00 

6H 00 
69 00 

71 <K) 
59 00 

225 00 
89 00 
39 00 

102 00 

20 00 
3,224 00 

700 00 
233 QO 

747 00 
856 00 

21 00 
305 00 

54 00 

53 00 

20<) 00 

1.073 00 



S c. 
5,5fi0 70 
5,900 .S2 
3,415 27 
2,34:i S7| 
1,771 6M 
l.filH 89| 
2.2;^6 78; 
2,011 58i 

524 20 

GDI 07 
1,200 85 

477 04 
1,135 63 

970 47 

420 61 

2,0 iO 5< 

54 68 

155 00 
l,26i< 51 

223 22 

22,191 51 

2.992 59j 

1,112 82 

6,017 54 
8,158 10 



2,651 38 
140 00 
418 41 
684 83 

3,052 5 • 



,15 c. 

2..S65 .S5 

1,227 19 
620 2.") 

1,337 r^o 
65« 16 
571 30 
37<» 30 

1,118 29: 

198 21 

3S2 991 

486 82 

95 43 

306 39 

210 61| 

542 O^l 

611 16 

847 61 

41 00 

252 78 

26 3:^ 

12,757 82 

1,147 96 
285 06 

894 82 
1,590 26 



1,006 14 
103 35 
281 82 
680 92 

2,048 22 



S c. 
8,3.i4 05| 
7,827 51 1 
4.467 521 
4.053 43i 
2,64^ 84 
2.473 19 
2,860 08 
3.37M 87 1 

792 4l| 
1.077 06 
1,916 671 

6i8 47 
1,511 02 
1,2>2 08 
1.021 66 
2,896 69 

991 2^ 

235 00 
1,624 29 

269 55 

38,173 33 

4,840 55 

1,630 88 

6,688 86 

6,104 :^ 

21 00 

3,862 52 

297 36 

748 V8 

1,565 76 

6,173 81 



11,117 00 76,362 67| 82,913 65 119,898 82 



262 
248 
165 
260 
922 
490 
669 

4,325 
235 
138 
238 

2,925 



1,594 04 
1,513 40 
1,564 92 
2,909 74 

11,434 10 
4,850 00 
6 658 26 

8l.7i5 00 
8,778 82 



2,378 Xr, 
37,966 49 



10,777 00 



1(» 00 
161 00 
178 00! 
107 00 
2'9 001 



166.368 10 



809 86! 
888 00 
624 99 
169 99 
2.216 77 
3,889 42 
:H62 00 

11,115 76 
205 65! 
990 4{ 
616 8ll 

18,160 76 



2.166 90 
2,149 40 
2,854 91 
8,.S29 78 

14.672 87 
9,229 42 
7,684 26 

97.165 76 
4,219 47 
1,128 43 
8,282 14 

64,052 26 



4,515 00! 

4,267 00! 

3.054 00; 

2,454 5i)| 

1,595 00 

1.543 50 

1,885 00, 

1,634 50 

495 00 

675 OOj 

1.280 00 

446 76 

700 00 

890 00 

430 68 

1.795 00 

625 OD 

210 00 

1,045 00 

200 00 

19.181 60 

2,865 42 

1,160 00 

4.491 00 

2,762 60 

21 00 

2,095 00 

220 00 

490 00 

1,000 67 

2,871 86 



$ z, 

826 82 

573 00 

150 25 

94 07 

68 84 

306 90 

45 06 

824 50 



66,879 99 



7 25 
2 00 


26 33 


344 00 


620 
5 ^ 






178 25 
100 00 


28 80 



4 08 

*7i9i6*8.5 
140 60 
181 88 

810 88 
16 18 



S c. 

23 02 
.'-2 65 
43 74 
10 78 
17 40 
3 60 

15 52 

16 20 



309 96 

8 00 

37 25 

120 00 

1,712 98 



14,265 60 



1,600 00 
1,166 33 
1.624 26 
1.700 00 
6^ 00 
3.898 00 
2,633 88 

20.740 00 

1,991 64 

800 00 

1,300 00, 

21,198 78 



428 22 

4 85 



1,846 45 
1.288 OS 
2,250 00 
82.668 86 
1,832 60 



800 00 
11,988 55 



36 60 

466 22 
68 69 
12 60 

42 82 



4 10 
440 
694 



112 82 
987 43 



668 

600 

117 00 

1,288 48 

164 05 

300 00 

110 00 

7 70 



44 OC 
1,519 87 



881 66 

801 08 

2,965 21 

1,361 41 

2,4*5 15 



34,039 44 201,184 64 



1,030 39 

1,971 36 

95 50 

993 77 

641 48 



63,a'S6 88 52,491 96 8,606 68 



2.017 06 
2,933 44 
8 228 71' 
2,462 181 
334^ 631 



840 461 
1,.367 00 
1,664 66 

900 00 
1.400 00 



167 881 
128 14 
144 00 
820 98 
5in 10 



14 91 

460 

19 74 

46 29 

•No 
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Catholic Separate Schools. 



tnre. 




Papili. 
















1 

t3 










8 


i 










t 


OB 

1 

s 
c 

•5 

c 

5 


1 • 

M 

« 

a 

§ 
i 

1 


s 


i 
J 

s 

55 


1 


5 


1 

< 


II 

!S 


J 


1 

s 

s . 

09 


1 

s 

to 


1 

s 
s 




1 


•1 

s 

1 


S5 c 


$ c. 


8 c. 




















i 


1 1.716 92 


7,080 70'1,273 29 


1,106 


583 


523 


669 


61 


43 


106 


182 


285 


467 24 


3 i.8«i a> 


6 7r)4 50 1,073 01 


1,291 


663 


62H 


71-^ 


55 


95 


228 


322 


2(i3 


340 43 


3 780 55 


4,028 5ll 4<8 98 


5S2 


288 


294 


372 


64 


27 


27 


114 


134 


2271 53 


4 563 27 


3.122 57! 9.30 86 


344 


176 


las 


198 


68 


16 


43 


67 


56 


1271 36 


5 35^ 2\ 


2,03.3 981 611 86 


293 


158 


1.35 


119 


41 


34 


48 


95 


67 


441 6 


6 225 54 


2,f>79 64 393 65 


263 


140 


123 


123 


47 


• 21 


47 


60 


77 


68; . . . 


7 378 57 


2,324 15 1 635 93 


407 


232 


175 


2:w 


57 


30 


43 


58 


126 


1391 11 


8 675 18 


2.6^0 38 728 49 


rv,K5 


206 


190 


193 


49 


50 
10 


70 


76 


89 


109 


S 


9 107 % 


602 96! 1^^ 45 


104 


59 


45 


46 


44 


20 


25 


28 


21 




10 2'0 4:i 


9»9 0ll 158 05 


J 10 


52 


58 


69 


64 


8 


16 


21 


27 


36 


2 


11 312 8'^ 


1,594 891 321 78 


225 


125 


100 


130 


58 


14 


34 


40 


64 


74 


9 


12 116 22 


n^^2 9k' 75 49 


84 


43 


4' 


45 


51 


i 


9 


12 


2»i 


80 





13 343 99 


1,394 19! 116 83 


155 


76 


80 


92 


59 


6 


17 


84 


31 


67 




U ISO 77 


1.076 02 176 06 


125 


76 


49 


69 


56 


7 


10 


17 


22 


50 IV 


15 161 41 


595 09 426 57 


ia3 


68 


45 


45 


44 


4 


21 


14 


19 


45 


.... 


16 420 96 


2,418 01 478 68 


254 


137 


117 


133 


62 


19 


30 


67 


78 


i^. 




17 151 51 


876 61 114 78 


100 


63 


47 


68 


68 


3 


ti 


18 


17 


^i 


id 


18 25 00 


235 0^) . . . . 


34 


20 


14 


13 


38 


iJ 


7 


7 


10 


8 


.... 


19 336 09 


1.4*>0 67! 20? 62 


211 


118 


93 


110 


52 


20 


31 


49 


61 


49, 1 


» 24 60 


224 60 44 95 


33 


16 


17 


16 


46 


5 


6 


6 


11 


6 


»i s.avi 36 


30,902 03'7,271 30 


5,6i5 


2,887 


2,788 


2,895 


51 


504 


792 


1,322 


1,249 


1,5891 169 
143l 22 


22 305 71 


3, .375 3? 11, 465 23 


636 


257 


279 


265 


.50 


48 


86 


120 


117 


23 161 50 


1,605 98! 124 90 


222 


123 


99 


139 


63 


14 


15 


35 


50 


85 "" 


'^6 


24 1.213 91 


6,558 11 1.30 75 


1,176 


686 


.590 


.552 


47 


111 


186 


830 


279 


258 


18 


25 1,141 12 
"6 


3,908 80 1,195 66 

21 00... 
3,197 82", 664 70 


659 
403 


.363 
'204 


306 
199 


365 
* 244 


55 
"61 


39 
' "26 


115 


104 


141 


223 


2*/ 




27 78^ 76 


" 'm 


98 


154 8 


^ 24 9-^ 


2^7 35 40 00 


27 


14 


13 


11 


41 


1 


6 


10 


4 


6 .. . 


29 '.31 31 


664 50 83 73 


105 


48 


67 


55 


53 


9 


19 


20 


27 


30 .... 


^ 122 76 


1,243 43 322 32 


200 


111 


89 


92 


46 


19 


35 


61 


M5 


.50 10 


^* 549 94 


6.247 60. 926 21 


655 


32^ 


334 


284 


43 


121 


110 


159 


1.32 


125 8 


16,743 27 


98,876 29 20517 0^ 
2.062 22 103 68 


16,828 


8,182 


7,646 


8,314 
250 


53 
62 


1,313 
11 


2.216 


3,605 


8.618 


4.678 


608 


I 462 22 


405 


230 


175 


28 


165 


92 


109 




S 470 30 


2.071 43 77 97 


321 


165 


166 


231 


72 


4 


16 


23 


Si 


211 




J 602 24 


2,237 84 117 57 


345 


183 


162 


216 


62 


24 


80 


56 


83 


152 




1 857 38 

2 4.815 30 
5 8.769 00 


2,674 38 655 35 


412 


224 


188 


.315 


77 


7 


28 


41 


124 


212 




13,104 231,468 64 


1,639 


772 


867 


1,170 


71 


40 


95 


239 


276 


989 




9.114 08 115 34 


793 


896 


398 


.564 


71 


14 


41 


115 


180 


448 




I 1916 62 


7.099 95 


484 31 


764 


411 


363 


670 


75 


4 


60 


109 
1,814 


141 


450 ... . 


I »7,8B7 61 
i2 867 54 


91.270 97 


5,894 79 


5,487 


2,842 


2,645 


3,6>2 


66 


106 


463 


1,163 


2.461 




4,199 38 


20 09 


354 


198 


166 


231 


66 


4 


24 


64 


96 


166 




^« 820 63 


1,120 63 


7 80 


202 


109 


93 


169 


S3 






8 


27 


167 




\\ 1,078 74 


3.222 74 


9 40 


821 


177 


144 


226 


71 


9 


16 


48 


76 


172 




^2J2,072 28 


46.779 48 


7.272 82 
16,22776 

684 97 


6,002 
16.045 


2,649 


2.453 


8,484 


70 
""69 


238 
456 


426 


887 


918 


2,598 




«5,099 81 


184,966 78 


8246 


7,800 


11,047 


1,217 
16 


8.019 


3.228 


8,125 




1 424 24 


1.482 08 


160 


85 


75 


95 


69 


9 


36 


34 


65 




2 1,144 46 


2.644 64 288 80 


263 


117 


146 


175 


67 


7 


29 


51 


67 


109 




8 M9 80I 


2,802 96 435 76 


422 


207 


215 


247 


59 


17 


54 


81 


108 


162 


. . . 


4 780 66 


2,021 87 440 81 


192 


93 


99 


138 


72 


7 


11 


21 


47 


106;.... 


5 790 90l 


2,762 291 593 34 


401 


207 


194 


269 


67 


16 


24 


61 


81 


220 .... 
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THE REPORT OF THE 



[No. Ifb 



VL— TABLE F.— Roman 



Towns. — OonUnued. 



6 Brockville 

7 Cobourff 

8 OorawAll 

9 Dandas 

10 Gait 

11 4)oderich 

12 IngenoU 

13 Lindsay 

14 *Mattawa 

15 Newmarket 

16 Niagara Falla... 

17 North Bay 

18 OakviUe 

19 Orillia..... 

90 Oahawa 

81 Owen Soaad .... 

22 Parii 

28 Parkbill 

24 Pembroke 

25 Perth 

26 Pnterborongh ... 

27 Picton 

28 Port Arthur 

29 Preseott 

80 Pnwton 

31 Kat Portage .... 

82 Renfrew 

3S Sarnia 

34 Sault Ste. Marie 

35 St. Mary's 

36 SturfireoD Falls . . 

87 Sudbury 

88 Thorold 

89 Trenton 

40 Vankleekhill .... 

41 Walkerton 

42 Wall*ceburg.... 

43 Waterloo 

44 Whitby 



Total 



Totals. 

1 Counties, etc , 

2 Cities 

3 Towns 



4 Grand Total, 1899. 

5 " 1898. 



6 Increase . 

7 Decrease . 



222 

77 
53 



352 
315 



8 Percentage. 
Cost per pupil- 

1 Counties . . . 

2 Cities 

8 Towns 



4 Province , 



Receipts. 



i 

a 
t 



s 



I 



M ^ 

h 



tXl 



$ c 

258 00 

138 00 

446 00 

183 00 

55 DO 

5X 00 

77 00 

251 00, 

60 00 

37 00 

H)7 00 

89 00 

18 00 

105 00 

51 00 

70 00 
34 00 
36 00 

266 00 

134 OO 

iOSi 00 

27 00 

99 00 

148 00 

In Co 

72 00 

153 00 

101 00 

62 00 

48 00 

91 00 

88 00 

74 00 

160 00 

i:^ 00 

94 00 

83 00 

71 00 
34 00 



5,132 00 



11,117 00 

10.777 00 

5,132 00 



27.026 00 
26,538 85 



$ e. 

2,425 38 

925 00 

4,392 00 

835 00 

4S9 2^ 

4S7 05 

8^7 41 

2,096 82 

3,041 01 

265 38 

S48 88 

I,30O 00 

253 B8 

t650 97 

387 60 

708 28 

454 34 

316 55 

2,860 96 

90! 00 

4,741 60 

245 00 

992 45 

863 00 

400 14 

1,700 00 

3,329 97 

1,065 48 

899 55 

.379 41 

966 94 

2,150 98 

1,000 00 

1,814 00 

759 00 

626 42 

886 29 

700 00 

225 00 



lis 

DQ 



I 

174 73 

36 M 

374 98 

315 S7 

77 2* 

39 34 



57,727 10 



75,362 67 

156,368 10 

57,727,10 

289,457 87 
231,969 86 



1,590 01 
2&S 25 

161 15; 

218 35 
384 09 
ia5 03 

1,467 38 
116 30 
549 lb 
4»6 84 

99 73 
1M3 00 
120 00 
986 99 
991 20 
553 43 
677 86 
322 24 
2.S9 11 
200 00 
213 90 
2S8 75 
326 00 

32 00 

52 69 
461 96 
305 09 
274 63' 

22 931 
114 55 

14 68 

219 i»5' 



1 

H 

xsm 11 

1,089 54 

5.16'1 fiH 

1,283 37 

592 18p 

677 W 

974 4t 

3.9^^7 83 

3,400 26 

413 43 

1,174 23 

1,773 09 

376 91 

3,223 35 

654 90 

1,327 4;^ 

OS.'i 18 

452 28 

3,;*oe m 
1,145 m 

6,131 59 
1,263 20 
1,644 88' 
1,688 86 

722 38 
2,011 Hi 
3,682 97 1 
1,880 38, 
1,250 30 

7^3 411 
1.089 94 
2.291 67 
1,535 96 
2,279 09 
1,171 63 

743 35 
1,083 84 

785 68 

478 95 



17,717 93 



80.577 03 



487 15 .57,488 01 



72 



32.913 65 119,393 32 
34,039 44 201,184 54 
17,717 93 80,577 03 



84 671 02| 401,154 89 
130.67615 389,184 86 



46,005 13 



21 



6 25 

11 53 

6 87 

8 42 



11,970 03 



Expendi 



$ o 

2.220 00 
800 00 

3.560 00 
700 00 
325 00 
400 00 
675 00 

2,110 00 

1,&58 61 
280 00 
600 00 

1,024 98 
300 00 

1,375 00 
420 00 
885 00 
360 00 
310 00 

2,492 50 
650 00 

8,>t59 00 
850 00 

1,090 00 

1,100 00 
dfO 00 

1.000 00 

1,997 16 
900 00 
823 00 
325 00 
550 00 
750 00 
700 00 

1,250 00 
800 00 
500 00 
741 66 
400 00 
265 00 

44,434 03 



9| 



182 97 

"iooo 



1.080 89 
600 

"aeo'ii 

' 339*66 



I 



$ c. 



10 60 

80 00 

825 



144 41 



25 00 

60 00 

100 



843 80 . 



450 

321 H7 

156 54| 20 00 

20 20 

1 2209 

45 00 



146 95 



87 50 
132 15 

56 00 
714 61 
431 89 
425 00 

45 25 
6 00 



12 00 
8100 



15 00 



129 74 



' 688 
18 75 



6,164 85 521 65 



66.879 99 14.265 60 98745 
6<,856 33 52 49196 8.50868 
4K434 03 6,164 85 bll^ 



175,170 35 72,922 4l| 5,01775 
167,67121 103,085 92,5.59887 



7,499 14 



60 



«),m6i '68061 



21 



* No report reoeiyed ; statistioB for preoeding year. 



1900] 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



d9 



tholic Separate Schools 



e. 


1 


Pupils. 




I 


41 Q 

1 = 


A 

I 

7k 


1 




i 




II 

II 
J' 




1 


1-* 


s 


i 


$ c. 


1 c. 


• 






















1500 84 


a.H20 34 


37 77 


m 


183 


214 


301^ 


76 


8 


17 
21 


41 


85 


348 




272 m 


1,072 08 


IB 66 


228 


115 


113 


147 


66 


7 


40 


49 


111 


,•.- 


1.671 47 


5,131 47 


31 51 


919 


444 


475 


577 


63 


43 


94 


319 


243 


8201 




311 ^ 


941 B5 


341 b* 


233 


135 


98 


168 


68 


3 


16 


42 


33 


139 




M 60 


623 17 


69 0' 


04 


49 


45 


70 


76 


2 


8 


10 


19 


69 


I 


78 69 


SOS B9 
973 33 


68 70 

1 m 


77 
104 


39 
46 


38 
68 


63 
70 


82 
67 






3 
16 


14 
23 


60 

64 


,.,, 


SH5 08 


1 


11 




610 47 


2,630 47 


1,317^6 


372 


168 


214 


248 


67 


6 


16 


671 


01 


193 




6fi4 &5 


3,3P2 96 


7 30 


2S4 


162 


132 


164 


58 


9 


36 


76 


60 


116 




37 4$ 


328 48 


119 95 


bO 


43 


37 


47 


69 


9 


6 


18 


20 


32 




373 38 


8S8 98 


275 25 


160 


78 


82 


110 


69 


9 


a 


17 


39 


87 




127 41 


1,662 50 


110 69 


216 


113 


102 


126 


59 


3 


19 


44 


63 


86: 




6a »l 


354 94 


21 97 


39 


21 


18 


23 


69 




6 


10 


8 


15 




289 48 


2,0r.S 4^ 


1,319 87 


214 


103 


111 


109 


79 


1 


7 


16 


47 


144 




134 W 
107 67 


654 90 


. . 


99 


61 


4B 


62 


63 


2 


11 


31 


17 


48 


.* . . 


8:^6 47 


4D0 9A 


129 


73 


56 


73 


57 


2 


8 


45 


m 


48 


X 


148 71 


608 71 


42ti47 


66 


32 


33 


44 


68 


1 


4 


10 


23 


27 




J07 78 


452 28 




70 


28 


42 


43 


61 


3 


7 


13 


21 


2T 




455 67 


3,369 94 


39 02 


665 


322 


213 


S.^i9 


64 


10 


53 


100 


135 


358 




aSG 00 


IjaO 64 


24 46 


227 


lis 


109 


156 


69 


10 


13 


29 


68 


107, 




1J9I S6 


5.071 65 


1,060 0* 


764 


397 


mt 


626 


69 


10 


42 


108 


168 


436 




157 43 


5:-iO 12 


7;J8 0' 


44 


27 


17 


28 


64 


4 


1 


8 


9 


32 




4(i6 7*1 


1,6:11 04 


13 84 


189 


94 


75 


113 


67 


8 


B 


33 


38 


87 




bHH m 


l,68« 86 


. . . , 


219 


116 


104 


165 


70 


9 


17 


20 


41 


1^ 




82 78 


629 7H 


102 6^ 


82 


42 


40 


fi9 


72 


2 


6 


2 


26 


47 


,*, , 


516 1'5 


16L6 2i 


495 >*6 


2ti9 


136 


183 


162 


60 


7 


31 


60 


64 


108 


••.. 


929 16 


2,926 31 


766 6ri 


33^ 


164 


171 


204 


61 


14 


31 


65 


73 


163,,,. 


^7\t 91 


lJ70(il 


2m 47 


19B 


^7 


U! 


121 


61 


8 


6 


30 


SO 


122) 8 


170 <iO 


1,101 m 


H8 ^0 


170 


86 


85 


100 


69 


21 


2.^ 


34 


38 


52L.. 


17 i »5 


661 10 


92 m 


U 


33 


86 


49 


72 


2 


:i 


9 


19 


36-.*. 


173 41 


782 41 


3'-7 63 


180 


91 


89 


76 


42 


19 


27 


69 


34 


31'.,.. 


878 84 


1811 45 


4,W^ 


264 


135 


129 


115 


44 


34 


S3 


69 


60 


68 


184 82 


1.331 n 


204 2ft 


114 


61 


m 


73 


64 


4 


13 


19 


10 


59 


■ ■ ■ • 


467 30 


2. 142 80 


IM 79 


361 


IffiJ 


142 


190 


76 




2:1 


33 


62 


143 


** * . 


. w . . , - . 


EM m 


3i0 00 


262 


107 


\m 


1H7 


62 


i3 


44 


57 


72 


76 


«... 


160 47 


68=i -ri 


68 13 


203 


lfi2 


101 


141 


70 


3 


16 


27 


43 


114 




30i 5* 


044 20 


139 Ri 


148 


74 


74 


78 


53 


5 


24 


63 


34 


22 


. , * • 


2I.H BS 


744 70 


40 98 


121 


82 


59 


80 


66 


7 


10 


^ 


27 


67 




138 82 


403 82 


76 13 
12.393 41 


63 


26 


27 


H5 


66 




4 


14 


12 


33 


. ,. 


17,05j4 09 


68,178 62 


9.923 

15,838 


4,960 


4,973 

7,6*6 


6,376 


64 


363 


831 


1,812 


2,293 


4,619 


6 


16 713 27 


98,876 29 


20M7 ik^ 


»*.iRa 


8,344 


53 


1,313 


2,Slfl 


3605 


3,613 


4,673 


606 


65,' m HI 


1H4,0:6 7^ 


6 22: 76 


IG,(H6 


8,24 


7.80n 


n,047 


69 


466 


1,217 


3.019 


S,22^ 


8,125 


.« 


17.05.^ 09 


6dJ78 6' 


12,398 41 


9,9i3 
41.7^fi 


4.oao 

21,3i7 


4,973 


6,376 


6t 
63 


363 


831 


1,812 


2,293 
9,134 


4,619 


5 


98 90117 


352,0116*1 


49,U3 2fi 


20,419 


26 767 


2,132 


4,261 


8,336 


17,417 


518 


7^125 80 


540,481 39 


.i9,7U347 


4l,6ti7 


21. 249 


21^418 

I 


25,t571 


62 


2,142 


4,380 


7,8S»0 
437 


8,990 
185 


17,553 


694 


35775 S8 


2,63030 


9,439 7:^ 


m 


128 


96 











.. .... 





... . 


.... 








10 


lie 






t3« 


isi 


38 






. . , 


61 


49 


.,,. 




5 


10 


20 


22 


« 


1 










1 
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THE REPORT OF THE 



[ No. IJ 



VII.— TABLE a— The Ron 



Counties. - 

(Including incorporated 

villages, but not cities 

or towns. 



Teachen. 



I 

S 



1 Bruce IS 

2 Oarleton 2^ 

3 KsRex n 

4 Frontenao 10 

6 Grey 7 

6 Hafttings 7 

7 Huron 7 

8 Kent 7 

9 Lambton % 

10 Lanark . 3 

11 Leeds and Grenville.. 7 

12 l4ennojc & Addington. 2 
IS Lincoln 3 

14 Middlesex 4 

15 Norfolk I 

16 North amberland i 7 

17 Ontario I 2 

18 Peel 

19 Perth 

20 Peterborough 

21 Presott & Rupsell. . . 

22 Renfrew 

23 Simcoe 

24 Stnrmont, Dundas & 

Glengarry 

25 Waterloo 

26 Wellington 

27 Wentworth 

28 York 

29 District Algoma 

SO District Ni pissing . . 



1 



Total 



Cities. 



6 



1 Belleville 

2 Hrantford u 

3 Chatham 6 

4 OuHlph 8 

6 Hamilton B3 

6 Kingston 15 

7 London 16 



8 Ottawa. 

9 St. Catharines 

10 St. Thomas.... 

11 Stratford 

12 Toronto 



Total 297 



Towns. 



I- 



1 Almonte 

2 Amher^tburg 

3 Arnprior .... 

4 Barrie 

5 Berlin 



'3 

a 



82 


17 


13 


1 


6 


1 


20 


1 


12 


2 


9 




i 




2 




4 


1 


11 


4 


290 


48 







13 
21 
12 
7 
G 
7 
5 
7 
1 
^ 
6 
1 
3 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
65 
12 
5 

19 
10 
9 
1 
2 
3 
10 



00 

g 

4 

6 

94 



1 I 5 

5 

1 5 

8 

38 

1 13 

16 

8 82 

1 8 

4 

....I 6 

26 I 68 

39 258 



372 
230 

*210' 
220 

'280 

260 



195 
240 



190 



350 
400 



273 



256 
200 
390 

450 
305 



325 
269 



277 



198 
197 
246 
241 
224 
232 
267 
230 
235 
225 
210 
225 
233 
233 
260 
235 
225 
210 
250 
200 
216 
213 
152 

204 
214 
233 
200 
208 
183 
207 



600 
500 



550 

594 
500 



300 



391 



425 
600 
550 



Number i 



216 



200 
222 
225 
213 
135 
225 
164 
197 
191 
200 
217 
200 



190 



200 
200 
200 
225 
200 



& 



^ 



1,106 

1,291 
582 
344 
293 
263 • 
407 
396 
104 
110 
225 
84 
155 
125 
103 
254 
100 
34 
211 
33 

6,625 
536 
222 



659 
403 
27 
105 
200 
655 



15,828 



405 
H21 
345 
412 

1,639 
793 
764 

5.487 
354 
202 
821 

6,002 



16,045 



160 
263 
422 

192 
401 



1,106 
1,288 

582 

344 

28.^ 

263 

407 

396 

104 

no 

207 

84 
155 
123 
103 I 
253 
100 

34 
208 

33 

5,505 

532 

222 



5 
u 

< 



1,106 

1,288 

582 

3M 

293 

26:) 

396 

896 

104 

110 

222 

84 

155 

123 

103 

253 

100 

84 

211 

33 

5,528 

519 

222 



1,176 1,081 1,110 



659 
401 
27 
105 
129 
606 



659 
402 I 

27 : 

105 I 

128 

621 



1,093 
1,044 
.^82 
339 
293 
2r,5 
:i51 
360 
104 
100 
198 

67 
155 
118 
103 
236 

98 

27 
164 

29 

8,84*i 

418 

222 

825 
631 
399 I 

27 i 
105 I 

52 I 
321 I 



405 
321 
345 
412 

1,639 
793 
764 

6,487 
354 
202 
321 

5,002 



405 
321 
345 
412 

1,639 
793 
764 

6,487 
354 
202 
321 

5,002 



16,046 I 16,046 



I 



15.719 



160 
263 
422 
192 
401 



160 


160 


263 


263 


422 


422 


192 


192 


401 


401 



a 



827 
601 
487 
253 
205 
156 
297 
336 

K3 

72 
136 

48 
108 

89 
103 

98 I 

125 I 

22 ! 

2,652 I 

831 

208 

477 

382 

3.S6 

19 

61 

39 

195 



16,450 15,521 12,064 i 8,848 



286 
258 , 
345 I 
320 I 

1,6:^9 
634 
764 

3,606 
336 
202 
321 

4.463 



13,124 



89 
197 
422 
144 
279 



IMO] 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



41 



O^tliolic Separate Schools. 



diff0r«Dt branches of inatractfon. 


Maps and 
prizes. 


Arbor 
Day. 




^ 




, 




















g 




1 






>» 


.§ 








1 






.2 




5- 


s 


i 

a 


CX3 
1 

§ 


s 

1 


.9 




1 


9 


a 

8 




\i 








J 

s 


S 

3 


1 


i 


1 § 


1 


1 


n 


P 




cr> 


» 


o 


H 


O 


w 


< 




m 3 



< 


;z; 


;z; 


"^ 


1 


579 


152 


.^14 


327 


736 


14 


5 


66 


68 


7 


28 


2 


517 


103 


30^ 


412 


421 


18 


15 


Irp 


.... 4 


60 


78 


8 


17 


3 


274 


89 


171 


199 


480 


22 


12 


12 


4 1 


S2 


70 


6 


20 


4 


276 


132 


180 


136 


321 


9 


9 


7 


2 


69 


61 


1 


8 


5 


184 
1C4 


65 
60 


112 
117 


108 
116 


121 

20'^ 


12 
A 


12 
6 


12 
6 




19 
42 


37 
46 


1 
1 


10 


6 






7 


239 


136 


201 


164 


265 


20 


20 


20 


133 


49 


2 




8 


358 


97 


120 


107 


244 


21 


21 


21 9 2 


22 


37 


1 


10 


9 


96 


44 


61 


61 


21 


7 


7 


7 


30 


19 


2 


2 


10 


72 
162 


24 
69 


36 
106 


81 
91 


39 
162 






18 la "9* 


"6 


26 

48 


*"*i 


6 


11 


18 


is 


6 


12 


48 
129 
87 


17 
26 
88 


81 
57 
50 


24 

41 
67 


80 
93 

85 














15 
20 
86 


1 
'2 




13 














14 


6 


6 


6 


76 


4 


15 


41 
'170 


24 

61 


24 
83 


24 

79 


103 
166 


7 
8 








4 
64 


""i 


1 


16 


8 


s 


14 




17 


74 

17 

139 


37 
8 

48 


58 
12 
54 


58 

8 

32 




17 


13 


Yh \6 
7 3 3 


"'44' 


11 

9 

87 






18 






19 


59 


7 


7 


1 


4 


20 


18 
2,257 


6 
184 


le 
683 


6 
1,349 








7 2 


1 
45 


7 
821 






21 


1,905 


ii8 


13 


40 


..... 


22 


272 


141 


181 


247 


'287 


46 


88 


m 7 37 


27 


85 


2 


14 


23 


195 


35 


68 


52 


165 


10 


10 


10 


43 


18 


1 


6 


24 


787 

m 


159 
97 


272 
208 


180 
99 


610 
542 


23 
20 


16 

1 


16 
1 


10 






64 
. 61 


5 
2 


12 


25 






56 


71 


26 


242 

19 

76 

89 

189 

S»085 


^1 

13 

2 

71 


178 
10 
18 
18 
81 


229 
4 
6 


269 

7i* 


11 
2 


11 
2 


11 
2 






95 
8 


70 

7 ».... 


12 


27 








28 






9 1 ' - 


29 


1 
7 

425 


'"'6 






, * * , 


'"i9 


12 2 

53 1 9 




30 


102 


116 


5 






2094 


8,801 


4,3*9 


7.516 


251 


240 


60 


69 


876 


1,382 1 98 


266 


1 


236 

213 

127 

, 268 


68 
60 
80 
62 

277 


159 
133 
127 
171 
554 


159 

218 

. 191 

171 

1,639 


405 
321 
191 
412 
1,639 














80 






2 








i. . . . 


18 2 

10 




3 
















4 








m 






42 

114 


3 
8 




5 
6 


66 


66 


66 


14 







793 
^ 764 


160 
117 


361 
266 


361 
764 


793 
764 


33 
117 


83 


83 


\\.i 


33 




50 
35 






7 
8 
9 
\0 
1\ 




6 


3^.021 


586 


2,418 


1,217 


4,202 


132 


90 


85 


fii 1.... 


117 


200 


28 


47 


262 


96 


161 


252 


354 















28 






202 


66 


66 


118 


202 















8 


1 




••.463 


99 
778 


99 
1,618 


99 
806 


821 
5,002 


'*'*21S 


260 


18i' 


157 






28 
874 






12 


42 
















6,990 












317 


89 




1 








^2,299 


2.444 


6,028 


14,606 


561 


449 


865 


117 


922 


37 


68 




1 89 
3 lis 




























41 
54 


89 
112 


41 
54 


160 
263 




1 








12 
29 








19 


16 


16 


7 






1 






t 422 
4 128 
6 168 


56 

. 88 

68 


65 

88 

168 


55 

83 

168 


867 














8 
16 


2 














1 


.... J/"24 




461 





1 


....I... 


1 


V «Bb\ V\ 
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THE REPORT OF THE 



[ No. IJ 



VII.— TABLE G.— The Ron 





Teachers. 


Nttmber ii 


To wm.—Cim. 


1 


i 

I 
"l 

,„, 

1 

1 


(^ 


i 
1 

< 


i 

< 


1 


1 


J 


1 


a 


1 
* 


6 Brookville .., 

7 Of tlwtifff , 


9 
U 

i 


13 
2 


676 

"730 

'600 

666 
"866 

360 

*i66 

"640 

"ioo' 


$ 

244 
300 

319 
176 
325 

300 
388 
34S 
235 

300 
341 
300 

350 
200 
193 
180 
340 
237 
200 
237 

"300* 
200 
300 
167 
230 
225 
367 
325 
276 
350 
233 
260 
13^* 
12ri 
SOO 
200 
265 


397 
228 
919 
3,^3 

94 

77 
10* 
372 
284 

80 
160 
315 

39 
214 

99 

66 

70 

666 

227 

764 
44 
169 
219 
82 
269 
836 
198 
170 

180 
264 
114 
251 
262 
203 
148 
121 
53 


397 
228 
919 
233 

94 

77 
104 
372 
284 

80 
160 
316 

39 
214 

99 
129 

66 

70 
666 
327 
764 

44 
169 
219 

82 
269 
335 
198 
170 

68 
180 
264 
114 
251 
262 

2as 

148 

121 

63 


397 
228 
919 
233 

94 

77 
104 
372 
3«4 

80 
160 
215 

39 
214 

99 
129 

66 

70 
566 
227 
764 

44 
169 
219 

82 
269 
836 
198 
170 

68 
180 
264 
114 
251 
257 
203 
148 
121 
. 63 


397 
328 
919 
t33 

94 

77 
104 
373 
284 

80 
160 
316 

39 
214 

99 
129 

66 

70 
666 
227 
764 

44 
169 
219 

82 
187 
288 
198 
170 

68 
180 
264 
114 
251 
257 
203 
148 
121 

53 


397 

IBS 

316 

333 

67 

63 

73 

372 

284 

32 

117 

140 

39 

214 

m 

129 

66 

42 

825 

227 

465 

44 

149 

141 

82 

269 

176 

160 

71 

48 

76 

264 

114 

123 

250 

203 

115 

121 

39 




8 Ooniwftll. 




9 DttndM 




10 G»lt _.. 

11 Goderklt.. 




13 InpftrioU, 




13 Lind-ay „ 




14 'MitUwi.. 

16 Newmarket 




16 Ntmfmr.Falli 

17 North B»j ,. 




18 a^VviUe 




19 OfiUiA 




20 n«h»w& . ;' 




21 OwenSoutid 

22 Paris [ 


* 


23 Parkhill 

24 P«inbroke 

S6 Perth 


1 1 

9 18 
4 4 
14 1 13 
t 1 

:i d 

4 13 

1 1 

e 6 

6 1 5 
4 4 




26 PeWboroagh 

27 Pioton .. 




28 Port Arthur 




39 Prpscott 

80 Pr^gtm 


. 


81 Rat Portage ..;. 

32 R«nfrew 

83 Sarnia 




34 Bault Ste. Marie . . . 

35 St. Mary's 


177 

290 
297 
177 

764 
7i4 

20 


14 

48 
39 
14 

toi 

87 


3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
5 
6 
4 
I 
3 
1 




86 Sturgeon Falls 

87 Sndbu.y 




38 Thorold 




39 Trenton 




40 Vankle#»khill 

41 Walkerbon 




42 Wallaceburg 




43 W»f«rloo 




44 Whitby 








Total 


103 

242 

258 
163 

66S 
657 


666 


2m 


9,92:j 


9,923 


9,918 


9,789 


7,380 


7, 






Totals. 

1 Oounties, etc 

2 Oitiee 


277 
391 
666 


316 

190 
226 , 


15,82a 

16,046 

9,923 


15,460 
16,045 
9.923 


15.521 

16,045 

9.918 


12.064 

15,719 

9,789 


8,848 

13,124 

7.380 


6, 
12, 


8 Towns 


7, 






4 Grand total, 1899 .... 
6 Grand total, 1898 ... 


SffO 
372 


208 
312 


41.79fi 
41,667 


41.418 
41,473 


41,484 
41,396 


37.672 
37.345 


29.362 
29,678 


26. 
26. 


6 Increase 


14 


6 


■"ia" 


■"^4 


129 


65* 

100 


88 


227 


1 1. 


7 Decrease . 


226 1 







13 






90 






8 Percentage 


8? 






100 


100 


70 











* No report received ; statistics for preceding year. 



1900] 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



43 



OBtholic Separate Sohcoku 



diif««'«ia^ brftnch«i of lQ«lru!;tioD< 




Arbor 


i 

1 


1 


\< 


« 

1 
1 


- 

1 


1 


1 






i 

i 




S5 


1 

-EL 

•s 


§ 

1 

• 

« 


t S9T 


m 

34 

80 
74 
Ifi 
38 
3& 

113 
46 
19 
40 
&5 
12 
63 
30 
62 
33 
11 

104 
92 

142 
13 
74 

4d 

14 

114 

107 

47 

22 

H 

9 

55 

■ 34 

SO 

32 

45 

34 

14 

SS 


170 
71 

190 
74 
30 
38 
65 

170 
76 
53 
65 
S9 
17 

110 
38 
52 
33 
11 

177 
92 

229 
20 

1D4 

100 
S4 

114 

138 

m 

49 
35 
22 
55 
58 
74 
88 
86 
29 
4t 
23 


86 

n 

80 
233 
15 
62 
35 
8S 
36 
32 
65 
35 
17 
140 
20 
129 
65 

104 
123 
434 

13 

104 

100 

34 

140 

107 

47 

22 

35 


S97 
228 
475 












30 
9 

16 

30 

6 

8 

10 

20 

30 

10 

14 

14 

6 

9 

5 

9 

5 

9 

30 

5 

44 

9 

15 

15 

8 

to 

21 

17 

8 

10 

6 

6 

7 

17 

IB 

W 

8 

12 

12 






7 288 
















S 3tG 


















g 2)3 


















10 73 


94 

77 
104 
372 
111 

80 
160 
103 

39 
314 

99 
17& 

65 

?0 


















11 38 


















13 65 
















11 m 


a" 


27 

16 


27 
16 




10 

8 






u m 

' IB 46 






16 117 






' ' * ' 












17 140 
1« 2» 


...._, 




13 110 
















30 m 


















31 129 


















32 56 








.... 








33 43 














34 m 
















33 337 


227 
764 
















26 A31 






'* 










^ 27 
















39 170 


169 

210 

83 






'■" 








2 

2 

" i 




^ 69 
















31 i7f 














> .... 


33 K9 
















33 135 


198 
170 
















*i 49 
















** 36 
















» 2a 
















'" i 
I 

21 




^ T14 


55 
84 
74 
82 

203 
U 
14 
12 


264 
114 

2G2 
203 


8 


i 


I 






13 




39 123 
















41 203 


12 


7 


R 








6 
3 




10 


10 


10 















_ 








IB 






T,l09 


2,229 


3,462 


3,343 


6,930 


52 


n 


78 


7 


25 


608 


33 


3 7;ioe 


3,444 
2.229 


3,801 
a,02S 
3.462 


4.359 

5,990 
3,313 


7,516 

14,606 
6,9130 


425 

661 
52 


a-si 

419 
77 


240 

365 

78 

683 
844 


fiO 

317 
7 

374 

205 


69 
89 
18 

itT 

185 


876 

117 
25 


1,382 
9i2 

608 


98 
37 
21 


266 
53 
32 


4 27,498 

5 H188 


6.767 
6,608 


18.291 
14.057 


13.692 
17,964 


29,052 
25 779 


1,038 
1,266 


777 
SG2 


1.018 
94 


2.912 
8.888 


166 
101 


851 
1 886 


6 S.3R5 


269 


**'766 


' 4^272' 


8,273 


'"'228' 


85 


iei' 


169 


9* 

A 


924 


24 


65 


16 


8 66 


16 


32 


88 


70 


2, > 


2 


r 


2 


7 


.87 


1 
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THE REPORT OF THE 



[N 



VIIL— TABLE E 



Collegiate Institutes. 



1 Aylmer 

2 Barrie 

3 Brantford . 

4 Brockville '. . 

5 Chatham . . . 

6 Clinton 

7 Oi'boursr 

8 ColliDgwood 

9 Gait 

10 Goderich 



11 (Tuelph. ., 

12 Hamilton 

13 Infreraoll . 

14 Kingston. 

16 Lindsay .. 
16 London ... 



17 Morrisburg . . . 

18 Napanee 

19 Niagara Falls. 

20 Ottawa 



81 Owen Sound. 



22 Perth 

2i Peterborough 

24 Ri'lgetown . . . 

25 Sarnia 

26 Seaforth .... 



27 Stratford 

28 Strathroy . . . . 

29 St Catharines 
80 St. Mary's. ... 
31 St. Thomas.... 



32 Toronto (Harbord). 

33 '* (Jameson). 



34 



( Jarvis) . 



36 Whitby . . . . 

36 Windsor 

37 Woodstock. 

1 ToUl, 1899 . 

2 " 1898 



3 Increase . 

4 Decrease . 



6 Percentage 

6 Cost per pupil 




Receipts. 



8B8 96 

1,076 39 

1,314 25 

1,112 48 

1,256 25 

9<>6 IG 

940 55 

909 84 

1.208 25 
1,106 27 

1,158 47 
•4,355 77 

9fil 13 
1.221 87 

1,272 16 
1,435 68 

1,070 17 
1,0G2 76 
l.a^6 17 
1,295 95 



1,200 38 



971 09 
1,235 01 

993 69 
1,087 89 

995 71 1 

1,187 79 
977 74 

1,176 66 
9p4 11 

1,295 38 

1,.'?62 11 
1,334 04 

1,345 95 

831 82 
1,164 63 
1,235 76 



45,018 28 
41,923 69 



3,094 69 



11 



$34 22 



1,277 00 
999 01 

1,612 551 
940 55 
909 84 

1,208 25 
1,231 031 



933 13 



2,453 10 



2,215 14 
3,000 00 
3,237 25 



$ c. 

1.250 00 
933 37 
7.000 00 
6,.%0 00 
5,475 00, 
1.400 00 
3,500 00 
2,000 00 

3,568 00 
2,400 00 

5,485 54 
23,220 51 

2,818 92 
7,150 00 

2,659 16 
26,219 76 

2,065 75 

•2.600 00 

,S,900 00 

9,020 00 



I 



2,473 60J 4,512 50 



I 
2,148 29 
7,000 00 
1,9U 50| 
1,841 141 
1,767 151 

1,300 00 
1,935 09l 



2,572 76 



799 20 
2,361 11 



1,392 66 
1,251 04 
2,012 75 



60,044 28 
45,596 86 



4,447 42 



950 00 

4.139 26 

1,800 00 

I 

5.500 00 
2,400 00 
5,449 39 

2.650 on 

6,012 47 

11,670 66 
11,670 66 

11.670 66 

2,400 00 
6,128 59 
3,600 00 



9 c. 

772 00 
1,584 50 
2,625 90 

33 OOi 
1,059 801 
1,011 00 
1,0 5 OOl 

860 00 

1,97:< 00 
1,429 50 

786 65 
4,745 50:. 
I 
713 00 

4,148 oo; 

l,48:i 75 
2,120 00 

767 00 
169 70; 



$ c. 

1,164 60 
3,072 72 

125 32 
2,2:M 68 

7:^6 44 

991 53 
10,343 26 

209 92 

1.255 58 
1,335 81 

347 46 



7,143 60 : 



238 08 
35 40 

139 49 
1,714 71 

2,340 17 
683 60 
454 13 

2,970 11 



2,033 50 474 72 



I 



433 50 

2,214 00 

1,075 70 

118 00 

1,279 60 

1,662 .50 
1,07.S 00 

248 00 
1,177 50 

702 OOj 

7.227 OOl 
4,009 00 

4,728 00 

425 00 

*i*,86i 00 



335 43 

172 02 

955 :',:\ 

1,018 40 

1,231 73 

280 16 

120 65 

1,7H6 75 

218 21 

60 00 

2,502 06 
2,011 06 

3,201 81 



213 82 

149 99| 
1,516 95l 1 



200,092 94 64,298 10 46,602 00 
216,210 77I 66,587 81 49,164 60 



12 



16,117 831 1,889 71 2,562 60 



49 



16 




4( 
4: 



^ Of this amount, $3,000 was Annual am 



1900] 
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OoUegiate Inatitntes. 



Ezpenditare. 



1 



s 



2 o« 



11^ 



3 

4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 



$ 0.1 

3.799 70 
S,691 651 
8.691 641 
«,583 32; 

T,45o oo; 

-4,676 25: 
0,104 65' 
3,9U8 04 

T,000 00 
&,284 50 



11 ^J^ 00 

12 17,148 00 



13 

14 



-4.725 00 
10.349 99 



15 «,570 29i 

16 22,530 00 

17 4.688 54 

18 5.210 45 
1? 5,031 00 
*> 15.360 00 



21 8.760 00 



32 
23 
24 
25 
96 

27 
28 
29 

ao 

31 



-t, 771 00 
7,72:5 60 
4.486 35 
5.170 00 
<,8S1 65 

7,296 95 
5^290 00 
7,262 79 
^^•600 00 
7,870 00 



^ 14,076 oo' 

^ Ui.798 00 

» 4.880 80 
25 «,634 41 
^ 7,100 00 

1 288.888 «7 
* ^,281 94 



$ c. 
411 63 
127 65 
224 71 
94 31 
39.} 88 
243 06 
101 70 
174 42 

194 77 



$b 99 



■* 3 s 

'S Is 



65 57 
.884 87 

*142*7i 
47 70 



244 46 
655 50: 

18 75 
2»7 64 

189 47 
1,267 89 

636 84 
247 52 
361 02 
800 33 



46 58 



53 41 

1,100 00 

98 80 



5 95i 
96 03 



29 17 

688 24 

45 20 

158 12 

361 72 

20 70 

829 22 
682 43 

427 87 



4R7 76 
797 86 



11,361 91 
29,62185 




214 00 
126 75 

107 18 
294 69 

7 00 

4 32 

19 831 

335 10 



$ c. 
744 14 

988 20 
2,149 12 
2,087 76 
1,286 75 

544 65 
11,1.50 40 

669 44 

1,988 25 
718 85 

1,4W 95 
14,518 28 

615 08' 
1,707 22 

1,134 45 
5,774 35 

497 56 
1,023 59 
1,292 98 
3,075 12 



167 51 1,431 22 



20 00 
44 75 



42 4:^ 

67 46 
60 50 



45 74 
10 00 

244 77 
166 40 

284 80 

10 95 

301 95 

82 96' 



806 44 

1,664 80 

1,170 78 

1,661 84 

881 84 

1,656 46 
1,095 50 
1,211 66 
702 87 
1,620 26 

4,829 84 
4,109 98 

4,485 76 

796 48 
1,420 14 
1.098 99 



8,807 91 
3,829 01 



621 10 



83,696 44 
77,676 63 



6,120 91 



$ c. 
4,955 46 
6,843 49 

ll,0fi5 47 
8.830 96 
9 515 50 
5.463 96 

16,499 46 
4,889 60 

9,188 02 
6.009 30 

7,589 44 
32,321 78 

5,572 83 
12,471 60 

8,001 39 
29,866 43 

6,829 94 

6.515 88 

6,704 83 

19,070 55 



10,395 31 



6,630 85 
10,408 80 
6,799 68 
6,731 84 
6,785 09 

9.499 11 
6,491 20 
8,632 671 
6,609 83 
9,420 96 

22,761 83 
19,024 76 

20,946 42 

6,187 73 
8,694 26 
9,024 61 



387,246 23 
400,258 88 



I 



$ c. 


757 49 


"2;i26'20 


"'517*28 
229 90 



18,013 10 



Charges per year. 



30 06 
1.493 31 

188 68 



111 48 

83 67 

6 26 

623 7l| 

2,628 29 
1,000 18 
1,942 72 
1,359 01 



299 39 



830 22 

212 73 

86 54 

1,472 85 

1,289 10 

431 84 

16 28 

8 

189 19 



76 47 

i,aoi*84 



Form I., $5 ; others $10. 

$10. 

Res., $10 ; noD-res., $16. 

Kes., free ; Cg. pupiU, $2.60. 

City, 86 ; Co. $10. 

16 ; $8 ; $10. 

Kes., $12; nnn-res., S14; Co., $7.60. 

Town, 75c. per mo. ; Co. $1 per 

mo ; outside, $1 50 per mo. 
Co., $10; (>therH$14. 
Co., $6, $3, SIO ; re«.. $5, $7, $10 ; 

non-re«., SS, $10, $12 
Res., free ; non-res , $20. 
Res. $2.50, Form I. ; others, $10 ; 

non-res., $20. 
$7.50. 
Res., $10, $15 ; non-res., $20, $26 ; 

com'l., $5. 
$7.50 ; $10 ; $20. 
Free, Form T., city ; city and Co. 

$10 ; outside Oos.. $30. 
Res., free ; others $6. 
Res., free ; non-ret^., $10. 
Free. 
Res.. Forms I , II., $20 ; non-ree., 

$30 ; res.. Forms III., IV., $26 ; 

non-res., $35. 
Free, Form I.; res., Forms H.-IV., 

$■< to $12 ; Co., $10 ; non-res., 

$10 to $16. 
Res., free ; non-res , $t6 ; Co., $10^ 
Res., $10 ; non-res., $25. 
Res., $6 ; nonres., $10 ; Co., $10. 
FrfM< 
$6, Form I. ; $8, Form II. ; $10^ 

Form III., IV. 
$10. 

$10 ; town pnpils. Form I., free. 
Res., free ; ont^iders $16. 
Town. $5 ; Co., $10 ; outnide, $16. 
Co., $10 ; other Cos., $30 ; dty. 

Forms II., III., IV., $10. 
$6 to $32. 
Form I., $6 to $13 ; Form II., $7 to 

$23: Form 111, IV, $32. 
$16 ; $28 ; $32 ; with redaction for 

pupils not taking langoafrea. 
Town, $6; Co., $7.50;oatoiders$ia 
Free. 
Res. , $7.60 ; non-res. , $1 ; Co. , $7 60. 



19.210 37 { J l:^- 
9 free. 



18,226 30 



986 07 



1 28 fee. 



^^ti re OnUrio Normal College. 
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THE REPORT OF THE 



r No. ij 



VIII.— TABLE H— 1 



High Schools. 



1 Alexandria 

2 AJmoDte 

5 Amprior 

4 Arthur 

6 Athens 

6 Aurora 

7 Beamsville 

8 BelleviUe 

9 Berlin 

10 Bowmanville 

U Bradford 

12 Brampton 

13 Brighton 

14 Caledonia 

15 Campbellf ord 

16 Carleton Plaoe 

17 Oayuga 

18 Colbome 

19 Cornwall 

20 Deseronto 

21 Dnndaa 

22 Donnnlle 

28 Dntton 

24 Elora 

25 Essex 

26 Fergus 

27 Forest 

28 Gananoque 

29 Georgetown 

80 Glencoe 

81 Gravenhnrst 

82 Grimsby 

88 Hagersville 

34 Harriston 

85 Hawkesbury 

36 Iroquois 

87 Eemptville 

88 Kincardine 

89 Leamington 

40 Listowel 

41 Lncan 

42 Madoc 

43 Markham 

44 M^aford ...... 

45 Mitchell 

46 Mount Forest 

47 Newburgh 

48 Newcastle 

49 Newmarket 

50 Niagara . 

61 Niagara Falls South 

62 Norwood , . 

68 OakviUe 

54 Omemee 

65 Orangeville , 

56 Orilha 

57 Oshawa 

58 Paris 



Receipts. 



o 


S 

I. 


1 




Balances and other 
sources. 


1 


1 


1^ 


11 


1 


1 
1 


$ c. 


$ C 


$ c 


$ 0. 


$ c 


$ 


605 27 


605 27 


2,134 00 




1,147 07 


4.49 


679 05 


679 05 


2,337 84 


292 00 


269 07 


4.26 


666 18 


556 IS 


2,128 44 


118 76 


276 56 


8.6S 


699 05 


599 05 


875 00 


715 60 


492 65 


2,7fi 


704 16 


1,677 62 


1,300 00 


84 00 


1,410 91 


5.17 


599 61 


700 00 


750 00 


571 00 


224 68 


2,84 


477 38 


477 88 


825 00 


83 00 


1.731 64 


3.54 


842 67 


424 00 


3,478 66 


228 00 


... ... 


4,97 


771 08 


1.630 58 


7,500 00 


1,048 75 


618 82 


11,56 


774 74 


774 74 


1,160 00 


477 00 


1,445 23 


4,62 


600 30 


1,035 30 


500 00 


626 00 


1,983 63 


4.64 


829 11 


1,759 11 


1,700 00 


1,456 00 


86 04 


5,82 


457 72 


457 72 


1,400 00 


112 40 


286 27 


2,71 


574 11 


1,074 11 


600 00 


495 00 


1,052 65 


8.79 


677 25 


S77 25 


1,747 06 


563 85 


2,033 12 


5,6f 


679 00 


679 00 


1,500 00 


314 00 


2,067 04 


5,$'2 


559 84 


1,284 96 


500 00 


308 00 


740 30 


3.8S 


449 14 


448 58 


900 00 


173 25 


1.604 13 


8,67 


847 06 


1,665 60 


2,815 96 


105 00 


2,450 IS 


7.88 


621 22 


6'21 22 


2,100 00 


249 50 


860 30 


8,9s 


641 83 


1.848 44 


739 17 


617 00 


187 61 


4.(2 


620 79 


1,645 58 


1,400 00 


869 00 





4,0;^ 


514 98 


778 82 




689 05 


1,807 24 


8,2^ 


545 75 


702 75 


860 00 


509 00 


58 06 


2,6€ 


728 94 


1,715 93 


SOO 00 


13 00 


624 2S 


8,3*^ 


614 41 


807 66 


1,100 00 


68 00 


650 36 


8,24 


660 04 


1,198 78 


600 00 


249 00 


824 43 


8..SS 


649 13 


849 13 


1.719 43 


43 53 


46 75 


8,3€ 


653 92 


711 80 


1,118 31 


762 52 




8,24 


667 76 


1,038 05 


900 00 


701 50 


73 3i 


8,3? 


972 24 




1,133 82 


458 50 


26 20 


2..5S 


427 SO 


505 63 


350 00 


44 00 


208 98 


l.K^ 


629 86 


1,312 05 


650 00 


194 00 


1,032 00 


3,71 


683 43 


683 43 


1.500 00 


1,027 00 


458 99 


4,3J 


661 93 


1,161 93 


1,100 00 


39 00 


122 62 


2.9? 


725 64 


1,493 47 


1,282 60 


526 00 


995 38 


6,r2 


702 97 


902 97 


.1,250 89 


850 00 


5 00 


3,71 


794 17 


1,456 94 


2,100 00 


775 50 


166 82 


5,2« 


666 36 


1,204 96 


1,460 00 


64 00 


378 65 


3.77 


631 26 


800 00 


800 00 


743 00 


124 13 


3.0S 


621 17 


1,010 46 


800 00 


831 00 


247 95 


8,01 


481 17 


803 15 


500 00 


691 48 


495 47 


2,97 


703 48 


1.292 28 


400 (0 


1,802 00 


290 31 


8,98 


768 60 


1,316 35 


1,150 00 


8(»2 00 


140 08 


4,17 


634 16 


800 00 


1,860 00 


306 CO 


645 88 


4,23 


707 44 


657 44 


1,400 00 


674 50 


578 35 


4,01 


528 98 


1,650 00 


346 50 


66 00 


126 51 


2,71 


463 28 


463 28 


1,000 00 


81 00 




2,00 


646 24 


700 00 


1,100 00 


592 00 


1,480 99 


4,51 


435 97 


435 97 


550 00 




120 SO 


1,54 


594 30 


594 30 


489 58 


43 66 


1,194 43 


2,86 


620 41 


787 98 


1,834 62 




952 48 


4,14 


482 93 


104 70 


1,286 81 


276 00 


721 94 


2,87 


4.H2 72 


432 72 




268 00 


620 67 


1,76 


786 59 


1,060 00 


1,400 00 


1,278 00 


858 72 


4,87 


847 80 


847 80 


8,400 00 


951 26 


133 07 


6,17 


717 88 


1,238 16 


2,365 00 


855 50 


193 79 


5,37 


636 14 


654 96 


1,866 20 


144 00 


314 49 


8,61 



IMO] 
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High Schooli. 



•a 

2 



1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



$ c. 

2,776 00 
3,261 74 
2.372 45 
2.167 80 
8v065 00 
2,126 55 
1,S50 00 
4,283 40 
4,066 36 
8,600 00 



11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

10 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

96 

27 

28 



2,208 00 
4,670 03 
1,699 96 
2,260 01 
3,159 64 
8,165 00 
2,295 00 
1,625 00 
4,216 68 
2,399 35 
2,000 00 
2,687 76 
1,943 44 
2,200 00 
2,346 67 
3.236 00 
2*225 00 
_ 2.491 03, 

2 ^wooo 

30 2,660 00' 
1,633 86 
1,300 00 
2,388 16 
3.268 20 
2,100 00 
3,020 83 
3.037 62 



88 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

48 

50 

61 

52 

5S 

54 

66 

I 



3,809 76 
3,000 00 
2,320 00 
2,290 00 
1,970 82 
S.220 00 
3.420 48 
2,660 00 
2,518 66 
2,100 00 
1,226 00 
2.209 68 
1.250 00 
^206 19 
2.127 93 
1,800 00 
1.400 00 
<.492 0O 
4.0D196 

iooeoo 
i;aoooo! 



73 

S 

CQ 



Expenditure. 



$ o. 
57 43 



112 86 

4 ^0 

20 63 

1,067 87 

246 30 

6,623 12 

72 30 



226 44 

60 37| 

274 06' 

4 70 

1,161 27 

78 10 

107 66 



111 



152 88i 
36 89 

101 89 
24 sol 
18 951 
63 77 

435 54 
86 09 
99 05 
52 63 
36 38 

124 64 
12 20 

*76*86; 
200 OO' 
106 35 
130 63 

16 89 
92 47 



482 89 

78 89 

63 61 

162 63 

617 05 

265 34 

26 67 

150 OOl 

84 74 

15 64 

150 00 

760 00 

86 681 



626 97 

139 20 

622 11 

41 97 



70 36 



3 62 
109 10 



36 96 

87 00 

8 00 

102 121 

7 00 



81 76! 
86 26, 
20 90l 



49 15 


4 00 


106 80 


63 60 


26 00 


66 00 


17 40 


24 60 


62 83 


4 50 


46 97 


23 00 


10 36 


6 40 


6 11 


5 63 


13 60 


84 75 


32 00 


90 46 
19 68 



76 33i 
40 93| 
14 53 

98 45i 
31 84! 



7 681 
51 231 

9 911 

47 43 

161 03 

9 25 
53 12i 

6 75| 

21 20] 

33 30l 

104 42l 






39 90 



1,117 14 
769 88 
540 92 
402 09 

1,800 96 
368 72 
816 17 
435 63 
748 09 
962 41 

2,427 93 
680 59 
343 77 
807 68 

2,485 14 
492 11 
849 65 
365 73 
878 71 
910 82 
438 22 

1,133 41 

343 94 

344 04 
215 40 
611 63 
221 24 
707 63 
63S 53 
771 97 
496 93. 
179 34 
504 56 
987 18 
364 91 
726 93 
453 12 

764 91 

307 92 
646 28 

12 20 
506 40 
417 24 
691 92 
831 98 
1,070 09 
271 00 

308 00 
1,836 65 

178 61 
457 80 
486 00 
227 85 
275 16 
626 78 
nS 49 
840 22 
663 06 



5 



4.020 92 

4.021 62! 
2,916 b9 
2.781 35 
4,890 46 
2.647 76 
2,811 04 
4,973 23 

10,634 69 
4.631 71 

4.636 93 
5,667 78 
2.040 36 
2.862 54 
6.698 63 
4.822 38 
3.328 45 
2,051 98 
6.120 29 
3,463 05 
8,139 61 
3,890 45 
2.341 28 
2,615 82 
2,619 24 
3,229 14 
2,605 33 
3,307 97 
3.246 55 
3,367 36 
2,264 43 
1.497 65 
2.898 35 
4.339 84 
2,749 66 
3,H86 11 
3,711 83 

4,611 14 
3,476 72 
8,007 21 
2,799 63 
2,653 56 
3.732 69 
4,177 03 
4,106 71 
3,905 21 
2,406 58 
1,730 43 
4,292 00 
1.458 40 
2,865 61 
3,369 68 
2,085 63 
1.70S 46 
4.649 17 
4,a'S9 66 
6.870 38 
8,644 92 



3 



$ o. 



470 
235 
719 



duurgee per year. 



286 
297 
733 



22 



Don -res. and Co., $10. 



1,034 



9 
271 
673 
943 

"*406 

9 

1,523 

2,763 

489 

889 

144 

948 

49 

762 

11 



Free. 
89 Ron, $1 ; 
12 Rom., free ; non-res., $10. 

$10. 

Res . free; non-res., $10; Co., $2.60. 
54 $10. 
86 Free. 
..I $26. 

49 Res and Co., $10 ; non-res., $15. 
. . I Form I., $4 ; Korm II., $6 ; Korms 

I III.. IV., $7.50. 
20 $10 ; Form I. free to res. 



16 



48 $10. 

76 City pupils 76c. per mo. 

2:3 $4.50. 

Res , $6 ; non-res., $10 ; Co , $7.60. 

Rah., fren ; non-res., $10 ; Co., $10. 

$4.50. 

12 76o. per mo. 
46 Free. 

Res., free ; non-res.. $10 ; Co , $10. 
$10 ; $9.60 ; Form I. free for town. 
$4.50. 
$10. 

Kes., $5 ; non-res. and Co., $10. 
Free ; non-res., $10. 
Free ; Co., $10. 
$1 per mo. 
$2 50. 

Form I., $7 ; others $10. 
13 27 R^s., $1 per mo. ; non-res., $2. 
335 831 $10. 

33 16 < V, free ; other Cof., $12. 
619 66; $4.50. 

13 01 Res. and Co.. $10 ; non-res., $16. 
235 82 Free to Co. pupils. 
1,136 78 $6. 

Kes, free ; Co., $10 ; outside Co., 

$15. 
682 29 H. S distnct, $8 ; Co., $10. 
297 25 Res., free ; oth*»r8 $10 
91 18 TownandCu., $lO;oatoideCo.,$12. 
210 961 $10. 

317 7l| H. S. District. $7 ; Co.. $10. 
255 38. $10. 

I Ken., $8 ; Co and non-res., $10. 

33 R 8., $6 ; nonres., $10. 
62 $ ; Form I. free to res. 
41 Free 

13 Free ; 
$10. 
Free. 
Free 

775 81 Non-res., $16 ; all others, $6. 
786 751 $5 ; $8. 
45 66 Res.. $5; otbern. $10. 
224 14: Town, $9 ; others, $10. 
1,320 271 Town. $5 ; Co. and non-res., $10l 
$7.50, all form* «xti«<^\\ V^Sv^* ^^ 



129 
112 
311 
277 
227 



outsiders $7.60. 



00 



THE REPORT OF THE 



[No. IS 



IX.— TABLE I— The 



OoUigistoliutitotw. 



PnpiU* 



I 



Br^Dtford .,, 
Bn>ckvm« ., 

Ciiatod , . . . . 

Collingiirood 
Omit 



10 Godericli , 



11 Guelph 

12 Hamilton .,.« 
IS [ng«t»oli ,,»,» 

14 Etti|^Mt<Mi.,,»., 

15 Linduf 

16 London .,.«.., 

17 IkLorrubarg , , , 

18 N*p&nee ...... 

19 Nun^ATft F»U« . 

30 Ottowft. . . . 



31 Owen Sonnd 

23 Perth . ...... 

33 Peterboroagh 

34 Ridffetown .,«,,..« 

35 8iirmft .,,,«.«,,... 

36 3e«forih 

27 Stffttford .,. 

Sg Strathroy 

39 3t, CathftHnei ,.., 

90 Sti. Mkfj'B 

81 3t. Thiimafl 

31 Toronto jtUrbotdJ. 
S9 ** (J^meion). 



U 



(JuTie) . 



85 WhJtby .... 
»e Wiadrior .^. 
8T Wot^dBtoak . 



TaU^ 1809. 



73 

lei 

IfiO 
164 

102 

7S 
153 

127 

113 

K» 
$6 

306 
148 

466 

07 
105 

lis 

365 

173 

93 
IBS 
101 
129 

SO 
155 

95 
133 

86 
103 
359 
173 

33S 



151 

15S 



1B96 



S InorOMd,, 

4 l>ACT«&te . 



6 P^rtsentagfl of ftren^fe 
attaud»uoe< to ' 

altendAnoti . . , 



0,733 



101 



49 
50 



i 

C9 



76 

lot 

163 

166 

161 

93 

77 

97 

117 

107 

130 

40S 
63 

£6a 

106 

476 

93 
115 

131 

19» 

167 
116 
143 
123 
135 

96 
146 

99 
169 
IW 
106 
275 
174 

213 

99 
164 
147 



6JS7 






155 
3:t8 
334 
386 
385 
106 
143 
175 
350 

284 

251 

716 
140 

474 
364 

913 



220 
349 

464 

359 
3f^ 
280 
336 
261 
185 
603 
194 
803 
201 
301 
634 
347 

441 



315 
305 



11,316 



fi,6S9 11,6U 



102 



51 



296 



93 

141 
209 
320 

196 

in 

92 
89 
151 

150 

149 

430 

90 

27S 

143 

560 

127 

153 
140 

377 

314 

135 
180 
135 
149 
110 
168 
lil 
166 
120 
233 

;k)3 

208 
336 

100 

170 
171 



6,716 



7i063 



Number of popik In the 



318 



114 
170 
33S 
261 
336 
110 
92 
119 
166 

160 

163 

357 
133 

359 
184 

754 

133 
153 
190 

346 

191 

in 

228 

178 
245 
126 
216 
177 
230 
140 
305 
347 
283 

394 



264 
170 



8,074 



6,350 



276 



71 






o 

■ 

I 



114 
181 
330 
261 
370 
110 
U2 
129 
191 

236 

261 

463 

133 
430 
248 

764 

137 
152 
190 

846 

204 
177 
333 
178 
243 
126 
240 
130 
230 
143 
395 
347 

2m 

304 

115 
284 

170 



8.666 



8,606 



40 



1 



I 



155 
231 
813 
335 
336 
193 
142 
176 
350 

332 

261 

719 
136 ( 
469 
354 

037 

189 
330 
349 

464 

350 
907 
276 
236 
264 
185 
303 
192 
803 
190 
991 
633 
347 

441 

159 

315 

dm 



11,336 



I 

a 
I 



155 
331 
313 
3:40 
335 
198 
143 
175 
350 

^3 

251 

719 
135 

469 
264 

832 

189 
330 
349 

464 

359 
307 
375 
826 
364 
185 
802 
193 
303 
196 
39L 
538 
3*7 

441 

160 
310 
304 



11.136 



11,827 U,45e 



101 
09 



320 
98 



161 
331 
811 
335 
335 
114 
142 
175 
380 

233 
351 

no 

136 
469 
364 

633 

189 
330 
349 

464 

317 

3or 

275 
226 
369 
126 
302 
193 
303 
106 
391 
533 
347 

441 

159 

310 
300 



10.9a 



11,263 



320 
97 



1«00] 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



61 



OoUflgmte Iiurtitates. 



diffoMBt braaohes of inifcniotloii. 











' 


1 














j 


* 
1 


t 


1 




1 














^ 




1 


m 


K 


1 


1 


O 


j 


i 


j 


1 


1 


U4 


U4 


47 


U4 


114 


14S 


102 


6 


101 


60 


70 


s 


m 


\m 


103 


87 


180 


230 


188 


10 


163 


93 


101 


i 


S30 


»« 


100 


162 


230 


31 i 


310 


14 


160 


m 


161 


4 


361 


sss 


67 


169 


261 


335 


166 


34 


23 


6 


173 


ft 


S36 


sas 


86 


133 


330 


356 


183 


17 


216 


108 


181 


t 


110 


83 


83 


193 


110 


193 


167 


10 


U 


71 


115 


f 


ISO 


142 


22 


92 


130 


143 


99 


6 


50 


^ 


i ^ 


a 


m 


101 


54 


64 


131 


175 


111 


6 


81 


86 


9S 


« 


1S6 


19B 


64 


184 


186 


260 


250 


16 


63 


62 


163 


w 


145 


184 


96 


230 


170 


233 


160 


30 


145 


77 


140 


11 


163 


192 


6S 


168 


323 


246 


162 


39 


111 


61 


106 


u 


411 


537 


306 


813 


463 


700 


501 


102 


347 


IBS 


347 


13 


123 


IIS 


34 


75 


m 


188 


68 


10 


57 


SO 


119 


14 


m 


166 


97 


102 


891 


408 


177 


6 


117 


00 


70 


Ifi 


m 


254 


100 


184 


348 


IftS 


163 


16 


127 


90 


00 


U 


TM 


7M 


175 


441 


764 


836 


367 


53 


463 


170 


266 


IT 


lis 


154 


SI 


78 


133 


189 


161 


22 


U8 


62 


88 


U 


m 


173 


68 


63 


157 


316 


318 


18 


38 


63 


91 


u 


m 


209 


69 


190 


190 


249 


206 


19 


97 


40 


lOS 


n 


m 


233 


103 


266 


346 


464 


827 


40 


144 


82 


U9 


A 


m 


246 


165 


104 


204 


a25 


255 


38 


903 


163 


S04 


n 


177 


184 


56 


129 


177 


308 


107 


16 


101 


51 


lU 


s 


tH 


234 


62 


153 


223 


276 


170 


18 


96 


53 


166 


M 


178 


2oe 


78 


100 


186 


233 


166 


16 


154 


74 


99 


» 


245 


200 


66 


173 


242 


364 


126 


7 


109 


31 


199 


s 


ae 


40 


m 


86 


126 


184 


184 


8 


99 


56 


100 


17 


ftS 


237 


87 


316 


240 


333 


166 


16 


150 


63 


320 


H 


130 


145 


88 


60 


130 


180 


im 


13 


90 


75 


78 


n 


230 


956 


72 


168 


230 


302 


165 


16 


42 


40 


144 


9 


140 


166 


76 


68 


144 


198 


166 


SO 


137 


39 


73 


a 


m 


323 


96 


1 336 


296 


801 


301 


34 


117 


7* 


130 


1} 


364 


SS9 


184 


206 


380 


534 


489 


64 


241 


129 


191 


ta 


104 


347 


S4 


1 169 


280 


815 


229 


33 


182 


64 


165 


M 


441 


441 


147 


441 


304 


441 


441 


63 


219 


101 


139 


16 

r 


115 


m 


44 


74 


116 


169 


126 


8 


41 


35 


74 


3S0 


374 


51 


3]4 


284 


810 


220 


16 


139 


46 


2n 


170 


204 


186 


119 


1^ 


305 


247 


27 


178 


130 


m 


r^ 


7,713 


8,767 


3,832 

1 


6,118 


8,478 


10J;*1 


7,740 


830 


4,889 


2,7i9 


4,a2i 


1 


n.m 


S;4M 


3,246 


6,973 


8,669 


11,898 


ao4i 


906 


4,766 


9.517 


5«600 


r!? 






66 


145 








133 


303 
34 




4 


'm\ 


m 


* ioi* 


* ' r33* 


" 80i" 


76' 


683* 






54 




P"^ 


u 


77 


29 


T6 


95 


68 


7 


43 


^ 


1 












V^^' '^ 



5S 



THE REPORT OF THE 



[ No. 1» 



IX.— TABLE I.— The 



€di«giAl« £niti|iilei» 



Aylmer * . . . , 

Bttrrie ...... 

Brftntfi>rd . . . 

Brock viUe .. 

UhathAin . . . . 
e Clinton . . , . . 
T CotKiuiigf » * » . . 
8 OolUngwood 
90«lt 

10 Goderioh.. .. 



U Ouelph 

15 Hamilton .... 

IB Iniirenoll 

14 Kinnton 

16 Liocuay 

16 London .... 

17 Momaborg . . . 

18 Napanee 

19 Niagara FaUs. 

90 Ottawa....... 



Nnmber of papll* in %h« diffennt 



^ 

I 



15 
6 
6 



21 Owen Sound . . 

28 Perth 

28 Peterborough . . 

24 Ridgetown 

26 Samia 

26 8eaforth 

27 Stratford 

28 Strathroy 

29 St. Catharines. 

80 St Mary's .... 

81 St Thomas. 



82 Toronto (Harbord). 
(Jameson). 

(Jarvis) . . . 



86 Whitby 

86 Windsor 

87 Woodsto<dE ... 

1 Total 1899 . 



1896. 



8 Increase. 
4 



6 Percentage 



12 

8 
3 
6 



82 
3 
4 



2 
3 
5 
8 
4 
4 
6 
10 



2 

8 
8 

181 



48 



145 
393 
2312 
313 
803 
1*1 
143 
154 
156 

172 

204 

684 

99 

876 

240 

760 

179 
202 
181 

326 

275 
189 
176 
208 
192 
170 
268 
170 
296 
198 
258 
422 
324 

384 

143 
281 
289 



9,828 



9,896 



67 



I 



I 
12 
IS 

63 
13 

6 
8 
9 



7 
85 



20 
16 

68 

23 

5 

22 

51 

12 
24 

8 

8 
18 
12 
26 

9 
16 
21 

9 
61 
86 

22 

3 

7 

86 



686 



a% 



189 



J3 

s 



74 
199 
221 
323 
200 
117 
140 
59 
89 

107 

212 

449 

82 

869 

168 

446 

157 
182 
134 

338 

221 

186 

176 

64 

156 

117 

78 

75 

152 

163 

220 

486 

270 

889 

68 
176 
164 



7,084 



7,8 



248 
68 



60 
87 

lo; 
ni 

40 
38 

26 
11 
82 

82 

124 

867 
23 

171 
60 

98 

36 
86 
60 

104 

35 

29 

52 

32 

84 

26 

95 

40 

146 

68 

70 

196 

116 

144 

87 
45 
62 



2,826 



8,081 






m 
m 

1S9 

169 

133 

36 

43 

83 

164 



61 

118 
76 

197 
61 

458 

76 
88 
66 

266 

104 
61 

152 
96 
66 
61 

174 
60 

138 
78 
86 

136 

174 

70 



80 
188 



4,166 



4,284 



93 

89 

161 

169 

133 

96 

92 

94 

173 

108 

177 

286 

76 

138 

86 

463 

76 

83 

166 

266 

128 

84 
162 

96 
178 

86 
171 

60 
188 

78 
286 
248 
166 

168 



220 
107 



5,846 



5,662 



806 

~4f 






5 



33 

62 
83 

26 

63 



72 

16 

77 

76 
88 
84 
28 

180 

76 

60 

128 

97 

46 



38 
26 



66 
60 

"84 

114 

127 

64 

61 

69 
28 
29 



1,974 



1,716 



260 



17 



t 



^ 

p 

S 



93 

87 
1^ 
169 
1^ I 

93 

93 

88 
140 

106 

168 

226 

76 

104 

86 

249 

76 
88 
96 

266 

104 

86 
162 

96 
173 

86 
178 

60 
188 

68 
236 
191 
178 

184 

89 
220 
106 



4,888 



5,528 



696 



80 



EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 



68 



legiate Institatci. 



stroetioo.— Cbn. 



72 

ISO 
156 



98 
65 
76 

127 

-27 

Al 

76 
81 

42 

88 

B9 
DO 
B6 

31 

17 

39 
•0 
14 
L5 

^ 
S3 
36 

rs 
n 

33 

u 

S2 

26 

ftS 
16 

») 



03 



70 
104 
161 



84 

77 

94 

110 

107 

241 

676 
68 



100 

788 

18P 
200 
236 

178 

817 
199 
187 
214 
120 

96 
187 

90 
278 
104 
198 
262 
168 

201 

148 
160 
300 



6.788 

6,610 
178 

60 



ExamiiiAtioii*, etc 



I 



70 
*i66 



98 
66 



127 
127 

112 

676 
88 



142 

788 

180 
116 
236 

281 

199 
140 
100 
116 



86 
132 

73 
198 
284 
162 

427 

148 
146 
168 



1^ 



i 



1| 



11 
17 
22 
20 
16 
11 



12 



6Pt.n. 



6 
9 

»{ 

26 

9 

6 
28 

«{ 

12 
14 

1 

»{ 

88 



3 
2 

8 
6 
1 
2 
8PkI. 
2 
Sinfoll 
4 in ptft 
6Pt.L 
6Pt.IL 
28 
2 



1 
20PI.L 
4PtIL 
7 
2 



8mfoU 
4 in part 
6 



6,770 81 

6Pt.n. 



6,786 



16 
"ST 



.84 



12 

9 

1 
11 
16 
18 
10 
16 
16 
86 
28 

"{ 

4 

7 
30 



671 



460 



8 

7 

11 

2 

2in foU 

lPt.1. 

2 Pt. IL 



8 
2 

18 
17 
12 

4 



16 

28 

8 

26 

S 

7 

8 

4 
8 

10 

14 
1 



4 


4 


4 


6 


8 


11 


8 


4 


4 


8 


2 





48Pt I. 
28Pt.II. 

1 

7 

10 



124 
29Pt. L 
11 Pt. II. 
Sin part 

166 



804 
48Pt I. 
28Pt.II. 

840 



2 
4 
1 

18 

2 



2 

2 

18 

2 



10 



86 



189 



68 






11 

4 

17 

6 



22 



34 



80 



17 



2 

6 

14 

11 

3 



8 

4 

14 

21 



80 
18 

16 

6 



6 
7 
8 
86 
1 

18 
14 



10 



20 



11 



8 
219 

118 
"IT 

2 



210 



176 
85 



41 



83 



44 



10 

7 



till 



56 



THE REPORT OF THE 



[90.18 



IX —Table L— The 





Nnmher of popUs In the different hranohes of inBtniotion.~09ii. 


High Sohoola. 


* 






1 






ss" 

36' 

"Hi* 

^ k 

ai' 

. „, 

46" 

9* 

6i' 

80 

» 


', 


1 
} 




1 AlexMidrU 


16 
13 
U 

1 

13 
1 

I 1 
1 
3 
4 


103 
68 
77 
31 
78 
70 
59 

187 
47 
76 
78 

166 
38 
31 
45 
96 
61 
66 

170 
66 
80 
78 
43 
51 
35 
66 
16 
60 
77 
58 
13 
34 
81 
88 
69 
70 

114 

120 
85 
91 
49 
20 

118 
64 
32 
76 

116 
86 
68 
20 
26 
60 


16 
28 
13 

5 
90 
16 

T 
14 
160 
15 
13 
56 
U 

4 
40 
40 

4 
66 
85 
19 
33 
58 
17 
34 
14 

5 

18 1 
28 

9 
30 

7 
34 
14 
33 
34 
48 
20 
66 
38 
87 

8 

8* 

17 
64 
10 
42 

6 
41 

8 
25 
10 


70 
99 
87 
51 

56 
83 
42 

167 

1 W 
41 

13 
60 
36 
55 
53 
54 
39 
24 
130 
47 
70 

m 

38 
44 
^ 
33 
27 
53 
36 
41 
49 
27 
45 
36 
37 
66 
69 
67 
69 
76 
82 
30 
61 
42 
67 
78 
79 
20 
37 
20 
60 
66 


70 
99 
80 
51 
56 
56 
43 
167 
lU 
44 
70 
89 
36 
55 
63 
42 
89 
34 
150 
31 
70 
79 
38 
46 
30 
32 
41 
68 
85 
44 
43 
2ft 
45 
Sfl 
87 
66 
69 
67 
66 
76 
82 
80 
61 
42 
67 
78 
78 
20 
37 
20 
70 
66 


70 

64 

80 

61 

90 

50 

43' 
167 
U3 

44 

70 

89 

86 

55 

62 
107 

39 

34 
180 

47 

70 

^ 

39 
30 
33 
41 
68 
86 
44 
86 
38 
45 
3H 
37 
66 
69 
67 
69 
76 
46 
30 
118 
42 
67 
73 
79 
90 
46 
90 
60 
66 






9 Aim«iite .... 












4 Artfior 




106 


6 Athens 




• AttroTA 






^ BMiDflville 






8 BelleTille 




191 


9 Berlin 


86 


10 BowmMiVillA 

U Hndfoid 


""«' 


12 Brampton 


n 




13 Brighton 






14 OftledonU 


3 






15 Gampbellford 




16 Garleton PUoe 


80 
6 






17 Oaynn 






18 Golbome 






19 Cornwall 


18 




90 Deieronto 





88 


91 DondM 


4 


78 


22 DonnTille 


66 


28 Dntton 




46 


94Elor» 






36EI86Z 

^ Fenras 


^ 3'' 

40 
1 

6 




100 


97 Forest 




66 


98 OanAnoqne 

99 Georgetown 

SOGlenooe 

31 Gravenhorst 


121 
91 


39 GrimsliT 




61 


38 


88 HMrersville 


i 
7 
3 
2 

8 

26 

2 

2 


43 


84 Harriston 




85 Hawkesbnry 

36 Iroquois 




n 


87 Kemptville. 






88 Kincardine 

89 Leamington 

40 Listowel 




60 




68 


4t T/nmin. .,..,. 


46 


49Madoo 






48 Markham . 


6 
6 




51 


44 Meaford 


110 


46 MitcheU 


62 


46 Moant Forest 

47 Newbaivh 


3 


« 


48 NeweasUe 








49 Newmarket 

60 Niagara 


2 




100 


51 Niagara FaQs Sonth . 
59 Norwood 


2* 




98 
00 













^Registers lost, bnikUng bomt ; statistics for preceding year, except for " KTaminatloM, etnt** 
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a 
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5^ 
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30 

26 
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5 
10 
8 
7 
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IB 
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B 
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11 
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la 
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2 

11 

6 
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6 
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THE REPORT OF TEEB 



[No. 1 



IX— Table I- 



High Bchook— Om. 



SSOftkWllfl 

64 OmamM 

06 UrMMYiUa 

66 Orillb 

67 0«h»wi^ 

68 Pari* 

69PArkhUl 

60 Pembroke 

61 P«trolea 

62 Pioton 

63 Port Arthur 

61 " Dover 

65 " BUdn 

66 " Hope 

67 •• Perry 

68 ** R>WML 

68 Fresoott 

70 Renfrtiw 

71 Richmond Hill . . . 

72 Simcoe 

73 Smith's Falls 

74 SmithviUe 

76 StirliDg 

76 Rtreetoville 

77 Sydenham 

78 Thorold 

79 TiUoDborff 

80 Toronto Janotion. 

81 Trenton 

82 Uzbridffe 

88 VankleekhOl 

84 Vienna 

86 Walkerton 

86 WardsviUe 

87 Waterdown 

8» Waterford 

89 Watford 

90 WeUand 

91 Western 

92 Wiarton 

98 WaUamstown . . . . 



PnpUs. 



I 



1 Total, 1899. 

2 •' 1898. 



3 Inereaee. 
4 



6 Ptaoentage. 



6 Peteentaire of average 
to total attendanee 



29 
29 

120 
87 
86 
41 
46 
88 

101 

142 
26 
41 
67 
77 
68 
28 
88 
94 
57 
69 
66 
52 
38 
81 
57 
88 
41 

114 
62 
68 
79 
17 
98 
26 
80 
36 
61 
67 
29 
45 
82 



5,548 
6,798 



266 



60 



59 



I 



46 
25 

101 
87 
88- 
43 
47 
79 
92 

120 
69 
48 
49 

100 
67 
16 
70 

131 
48 
74 
88 
50 
21 
17 
67 
67 
55 

142 
58 
62 
89 
12 
72 
27 
82 
40 
82 
78 
25 
49 
56 



& 



75 

54 

221 

174 

174 

84 

92 

167 

193 

262 

9i 

89 

106 

177 

130 

44 

108 

225 

105 

143 

154 

103 

59 

48 

124 

105 

96 

256 

120 

120 

168 

29 

170 

53 

62 

76 

148 

145 

54 

94 

88 



5.602 
5,892 



290 



50 



11,145 
11,690 



545 



43 
37 

128 

101 

118 
45 
57 

100 
99 

151 
66 
55 
66 

108 
76 
23 
60 

138 
57 
82 

100 
60 
85 
30 
75 
59 
48 

187 
70 
77 
97 
13 
99 
31 
35 
42 
97 
83 
81 
59 
44 



6,558 
7,033 



475 



Nomber of popils li 



65 
37 

ISO 

188 

174 
73 
58 

140 
91 

208 
94 
68 
86 

106 

125 
25 
74 

166 

101 
90 

128 
74 
85 
89 
77 

105 
79 

169 
80 
79 

115 
24 

118 
26 
48 
59 
85 

102 
41 
67 
73 



8,404 
9,069 



665 



75 



65 

87 

169 

128 

117 

78 

64 

140 

165 

203 

74 

82 

86 

110 

120 

25 

74 

178 

88 

90 

128 

74 

89 

43 

77 

105 

79 

169 

80 

79 

115 

24 

118 

29 

48 

70 

85 

102 

45 

67 

73 



1 



8.387 
9,065 



678 



75 

54 

290 

174 

174 

84 

92 

167 

193 

260 

91 

83 

106 

177 

180 

44 

108 

226 

103 

148 

154 

102 

59 

48 

123 

105 

96 

254 

120 

120 

168 

29 

170 

39 

60 

76 

148 

145 

54 

94 

88 



11,088 
11,659 



75 

17 
220 
174 
174 

81 

99 
167 
193 
260 

94 

89 
106 
177 
130 
^44 
108 
225 
103 
143 
154 
102 

59 

48 
122 
106 

96 
254 
120 
120 
168 

29 I 
170 

39 

60 

76 
143 
145 

54 

94 



11,058 
11,611 



571 



558 



75 



100 I 



99 



10. 
10. 
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High School I. 



difltrmit bnmohM of iortrooiion. 




eo 



THE REPORT OF THE 



[No. 1 



IX— Table 1.—' 



AighSohook. 



fiSOakyilU 

54 Om«nMe 

116 OrmogeTille 

OeOiiUu 

67 OshAWA 

68 Pmria 

60 ParkhUl 

00 Pembroke 

9L Petrolea 

<t2 PietOQ 

68 Port Arthur 

64 " Dover 

66 •* Elgin 

66 *< Hope 

67 •• Perry 

68 " Rowan 

69 PrewotI 

70 Renfrew 

71 Richmond Hill . . . 

72 Simcoe 

78 Smith's FaUb 

74 SmithWlle 

76 Stirling 

76 Streetiville 

77 Sydenham 

78 thorold 

79 Tilaonborg 

80 Toronto Jnnotion. 

81 Trenton 

81 Uzbridge 

83 Vankleekhill 

84 Vienna 

86 Walkerton 

86 Wardflville 

87 Waterdown. 

88 Waterf ord 

80 Watfoid 

90 Welland 

91 Wfston 

81 Wiarton 

93 Williamstown. ... 



1 ToUl, 1899. 

2 *' 1898. 



8 Inereaae 
4 



6P4 



Number of pupilf in the diflFerent branohes of initmotion.— Con. 



i 



11 

4 
19 



5 
4 

34 
1 
1 
4 
2 
7 

12 



11 

10 

5 



8 

ii' 



3 

4 

9 

13 



15 
"2 



480 
621 



141 



8 

54 

51 
143 

65 

86 

60 
112 
100 
220 

40 

21 
106 
124 

62 

24 

75 
178 
103 

61 
147 

28 

11 

86 

851 

48 

58 
118 

68 

96 
124 

18 

78 

27 

27 

60 

35 

Vo 

27 
53 



12 

8 

48 

•20 
92 
40 
18 
65 

101 
54 
8 
27 
12 
14 
21 
52 



3 
65 
13 

6 
49 
40 
46 
62 

2 
65 
14 

6 
11 
13 
40 

2 
12 



6,380 
6,584 



154 



57 



2,687 
3,207 



I 



65 
19 
64 

106 
90 
43 
24 
79 
91 
67 
74 
36 
60 
67 
60 
14 
87 

107 
50 
42 
89 
39 
86 
26 
55 
69 
48 
98 
75 
25 
76 
11 
35 
15 
24 
50 
33 
17 
41 
46 
83 



4,866 
5,067 



201 



44 



65 
19 
62 

106 
91 
43 
58 

105 
91 

168 
74 
48 
60 
67 
60 
14 
58 

107 
50 
40 
89 
89 
36 
26 
55 
69 
48 
91 
75 
53 
76 
11 
73 
15 
24 
50 
33 
33 
41 
46 
85 



5,277 
5.374 



I 



97 



47 



91 
26 



51 
20 



76 



75 



28 



21 



720 
418 



302 



19 
64 

106 
91 
43 
58 

105 
91 

160 
74 
48 
60 
65 
60 
14 
58 

107 
50 
40 
89 
89 
36 
26 
55 
69 
43 
92 
75 
68 
75 
11 
73 
15 
24 
50 
33 
88 
41 
46 
88 



5,408 
5,419 



11 



48 



1 



75 



186 



186 



2.: 
2.) 
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5 
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16 
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aa 
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^ as 
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3 






1 
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9 
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1 

21 
9 
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10 
1 

30 
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17 
12 
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1 
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47 
43 

4 


8 
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33 

13 
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717 
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164 


46 


383 
265 

18 


78 
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10 
11 
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THB REPORT OF THE 



[No. IS 



X.— Table K.— The 



- 


^1 BQflTlMtffWll 




1 

1 
1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 




1 


1 
1 

I 

1 

1 

$ 

126 
118 

108 

179 

167 

150 

110 

83 

39 

73 

146 

' 1S3 

122 

82 

133 

169 

131 

Hi 

87 
260 
114 
166 
149 
13fi 
103 
I6fi 
304 
114 
127 
113 

no 

161 
166 
411 
94 
120 
146 


I' 

o 

36 
34 

t 


1 
1 

•s.s 


1 


1 

1 


1 
U 


1 


'4 

3 


1 


1 Aylmftr „ 


B 
B 
B 
8 
B 
B 
B 
B 
3 
B 
3 
B&S 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
9 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

B S 

S3 4 

33 4 


? 

3* 
3 

:i 

3 

i 

3 
3 
S 
1 

P 

4 
1 


i 

1 

1 
1 

1 
I 
1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

'" i 

1 


1 

608 
613 

eoH 

590 

6a2 

606 

6»7 

1,049 

616 
F81 
971 

53a 

590 

1.016 

1,013 

619 

801 

634 

961 

1,849 

eso 

599 
S05 
777 
725 

ass 

700 
631 

672 
816 

854 

Moi 

1^378 
616 
728 
970 


« 

S85 

646 

fi81 

1^000 

1^240 

779 

600 

641 

923 

S58 

79ti 

l,4fl& 

623 

69? 

936 

2,638 

1.186 

836 

618 

1.342 

1.034 

738 

866 

1,004 

6l6i 

676 

lp096 

87S| 

73S 

626 

905 

3,032 

3,106 

1,678 

451 

949 

1,3*4 


1 

785 

1,890 

1,128 

299 

734 

831 

888 

l.i2» 

1,304 

2.70O 

3.057 

891 

952 

"736 

2% 

1,168 

1,036 

1,119 

2,224 

91, 

B27 

760 

996 

1,548 

m9 

117 
482 

ne 

760 

1,281 
4,710 
4.790 
8,900 
1,067 
3,200 
2,173 


1 


1 

300 




2 B4me ,.. 






3 Bnatf ord * 








1 

1 
1 
1 


< . >» 


4 Brookvilla 

6 Chatham 

fl CllDton .,, 


1 


''*'6d 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

'i 

1 
1 

.... 

1 


-- 


7 CobouFg 

S ColtWirood 








i 


"ao 






e Gdb 






10 Qodtrioh 




" 


11 Goeipb 


1 

1 

1 
1 
I 

1 

1 

i 
1 
1 

i 

i 


60 
60 

■ ioo 

26 

700 

126 

25 

' ■ ioo 

60 
600 

""25 


1 


" ** 


12 Hamilton 

13 In^erBoll ..,,., . 


-*. 


14 Kiaraton 

15 LiodBay ,.,»^... 

16 LondoD^ <.*,^,ri 


1 


-*■■ 


17 Morriaburg^ 

18 NapaQfle ....„„ 

19 NJftgai-aFftlli... 
30 OttowA 


1 


■**• 


31 OwenSaaod 


1 




* 


23 Psrtb 


1 

i 

1 
1 
1 
1 




- 




33 Peterborough..., 










16 Sarni* 


, 




2fi Seafortb 

27 Stratford 


1 


.... 


28 Strathroy , . . , . . 




...» 


39 Sb. Cath&Hfiew .. 


1 


10 






30 St, Mary'B »..,, 






31 3** Thomas ,. 






"'*i 

1 
1 




S% TorODto(FTarb'fd) 
S3 " (JamwiB) 

34 ** (Jar^ifl).. 

35 WhJtby ,„. 










"i 

1 

1 


""20 

200 
100| 


1 

1 


.*.* 


36 Wmd*oT 




37 WooditOcV 


1 

22 
23 


1 

38 
36 








19 

13 




I Tcrt*ll«99 

i ■* isas 


acrep. 


15 
Ifi 


38,493 

39,696 


37,1131 
36,170 


6,068 

6,isa 


56,347 
55.366 


19 
19 


3.600 
3,463 


.,.- 


3 Ingreaie. 




m 






943 


■"i26 


991 


48 






4 r>60reaA«' ,«*»*,.» 






1,304 


1 










97, 










" 




a PeroentAfB 


39 11 




iL 










51 




60 


B7 


„.. 
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36 
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3 
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18 


333 


85 
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16 
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17 


96 


88 


110 


31 


1 


I 169 


93 


47 


27 


341 


88 
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3 


, , , , 
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96 


^ 
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139 


117 


66 
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340 


93 
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75 
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38 
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26 


S3 
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6 


1 . 


64 
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46 


8 


114 


43 


13 


3 


5 


. < _* 


9 
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75 


34 


61 


16 


.It J 


74 


lis 


51 


IS 


141 


85 


34 


16 


7 




12 


33 


36 


98 


94 


32 


M ' 


S3 


54 


78 


30 


153 


71 


10 


10 






19 


33 


66 


76 


65 


37 


» 1 


ei 


103 


59 


29 


217 


22 


13 


13 






13 


19 


117 


36 


67 


31 


n > 


2!3 


ii*i 


189 


136 


56B 


82 


56 


7* 


30 




60 


70 


366 


94 


179 


97 


H » 


£6 


27 


36 


10 


£2 


57 


10 


11 


3 




7 


33 


46 


61 


22 


17 


M .... 


2S3 


77 


96 


18 


400 


55 


10 


24 


6 




9 


37 


146 


47 


209 


n 


U 1 


ei 


S3 


84 


16 


163 


79 


11 


16 


9 




31 


23 


86 


80 


47 


41 


U 1 


893 


381 


im 


63 


806 


117 


19 


TO 


30 
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60 


406 


166 


301 


49 


a 1 


iS 


60 


70 


31 


91 


9a 
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6 




13 


7 


66 


76 
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31 


14 


U 1 


8S 


©9 


53 


15 


110 


101 


9 


14 


7 




11 


33 


57 


40 


33 


S 1 


91 


99 


40 


19 


134 


94 


21 


16 


10 




4 


35 


109 


56 


63 


16 


5 1 


9S6 


80 


84 


34 


m 


53 


33 


38 


10 




16 


41 


136 


90 


141 


sd 


a I 


104 


90 


12a 


43 


19S 


i:6 


45 


16 


4 




70 


S7 


30 


120 


184 


25 


2 1 


100, 


49 


«3 


16 


127 


76 


6 


11 


6 




6 30] 


46 


m 


56 


33 


».... 


U7 


85 


62 


16 


233 


46 


3 


26 


6 


10 


14 


30 


96 


66 


98 


18 


2 * 


4B 


100 


62 


16 


101 


118 


4 


13 


16 
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14 


70 


63 


52 


32 
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6 
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u 
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13 


18 


45 
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38 


T 


I ^ 
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96 


67 


11 


m 


5i 


18 


18 


5 




10 


45 


107 


91 


65 


30 


2 * 


ss 


81 


70 


23 


103 


67 


4] 


10 
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16 


15 


45 


106 


28 


16 
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138 


n 


40 


26 


310 


641 61 


20 


12 


12 


11 


33 


49 


56 


176 


31 
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m 


SB 


62 


SI 


113 


45 


43 


20 


14 




14 


30 


50 


85 


53, 


13 
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59 


66 


38 


293 


99 


,,.J 


56 


35 




16 


12 


153 


99 


130 


IB 
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m 


314 


138 


47 


53t 


1 


3 491 


■ I ■ .k 
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26 


100 


367 


9 


64 


104 


2 1 


141 


133 


50 


34 


S30 


9 


8 50[ 


10 


15 


25 


60 


196 


14 


106 


33 


*• .... 


112 


1S3 
46 


116 

as 


29 
U 


44 L 
99 






56 

9 


6; 

30 


33 


58 

3 


44 

13 


257 
27 


9 
63 


87 
52 


86 


5 I 


56 


4 


17 


1? 1 


1T« 


66 


36 


15 


3fS0 


62 


3 


14 


5 




5; 


36 


109 


47 


136 


38 


« 1 


iw 


51 


100 


35 


192 


105 


6 


16 


20 




u 


40 


93 


105 


68 


40 


I » 


4,380 


3,436 


%6t4 


885 


6,2.^0 


2.673 


413 


796 


367 


^6 


614 


10?1 


3.944 


3,833 


3*309 


1,239 


M 


4.8M 


3,313 


3,490 


1,010 


8.;f70 


2,66i 


479 


835 


386 


283 


674 


993 


5,814 


3,851 


3,013 


1J33 


».. 
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234 


124 












69 


130 


538 


396 
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40 
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66 
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6 
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1 AlexADdria . . . 

2 Almonte j^ 

5 Amprior 

4 Arthur 

6 Athens 

6 Aurora 

7 BeAmsville .... 

8 BeUenlle 

9 Berlin 

10 Bowmanville . , 

11 Bradfoiyl .... 

12 Brampton 

18 Brighton 

14 Caledonia 

15 Oampbellford . 

16 Oarleton Plaoe 

17 GaTuga 

18 Oolbome .... 

19 Gomwall 

20 Dei eronto . ... 

21 Dundaa 

22 Dunnville .... 

25 Dutton 

24 £lora 

26 Eaeez 

26 Fergus 

27 Forest 

28 Qananoque 

29 (Georgetown . . . 

50 Glenooe , 

31 GkaTenhurst... 
82 Grimsby • . • . 
88 Hagersville . . 

84 Harriston 

85 Hawkesbury .. 

86 Iroquois 

87 Kemptrille . . . 

88 Kinoardine 

89 Lsamii] 
40Listow( 

41 Lpoan 

42Hadoo 

aHarkbam 

44 Mealord 

45MitoheU 

46 Ifonqt Forest . 

47 Newbnrgh 

48Newoastle 

49 Newmarket ... 
60 Niagara 

51 Niagara Falls 3 

52 Norwood 

08OakTille 

54 0mmnee 

65 Orangeville 

86«Ormia 

67 Oshawa 



Miscetlaneous 



B 
8 
B 
B 
8 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
8 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
8 
B 
8 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
F 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
8A:B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B. 
8 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
F 
B 
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2 
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2 
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"S 


n 
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1 


698 


1 


310 
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412 




826 


1 


298 


1 


342 
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641 




271 
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1 


248 


1 


417 


1 


281 


1 


488 
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1 


248 




446 
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1 


426 




827 


. . • . 
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.i . . . . . 


163 




i67 


i 
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.301 


1 


466 




173 




282 




121 
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806 
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1 


364 


. . . • 


676 


1 
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1 
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248 




831 


.... 
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. . • •• 


. 242 




266 




228 




868 


1 


411 


1 


166 




146 


• . . . 
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. 


239 


i 


327 


1 


267 


1 


229 




617 


1 


372 



I. 



1^ 



268 
421 
361 
615 
897 
488 
244 
864 
864 
460 
342 
678 
804 
626 
436 
341 
842 
261 
602 
893 
482 
413 
481 
344' 
427| 
280 
816 
861 
846 
648 
858 
197 
447 
860 
364 
1,026 
880 
628 
402 
866 
560 
478 
784 
492 
813 
515 
278 



881 
156 
288 
298 
241 
288 
505 

286 



86 
75 



27 ... 

541..., 

60 

66 
188 

48 

62 

20 

66 ... 

88 
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30 

57'. 

38 

79 
158 

86 

96 

68 

32 

71 

84 

66 



11 
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10 
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63 
65 
46 
21 
32 
60 
46 

127 
68 
90 
87 
64 
78 
90 
46 
49 
64 
38 
58 
461 



510 
89 



27 

19 

17 

10 
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75 
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15 


11 
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3 
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68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
68 
64 
66 
66 
67 



70 

71 
72 
78 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
88 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
98 



Parin B 

Parkhill B 

Pembroke B 

Petrolea B 

Picton B 

Port Arthur .... B 

Port Dover B 

Port ElRin B 

Port Hope B 

Port Perry B 

Port Rowan .... B 

Prescott B 

Renfrew B 

Richmond Hill . . B 

Simcoe B 

Smith's Falls .... B 

Smithville B 

Stirling B 

Streetsville B 

Sydenham S 

Thorold B 

Tilsonbnrg r> 

Toronto Junction B 

Trenton B 

Uxbridge B 

Vankleekhill .... B 

Vienna B 

Walkerton .... B 

Wardflville B 

Waterdown .... S 

Waterford B 

Watford B 

Welland B j 

Weston B | 

Wiarton ! S 

Williamstown ... B & Si 
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1 
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•s 
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232 
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216 
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93 
92 
46 
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19 
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22 
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29 
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27 
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XII. TABLE M.— Report on Truancy. 



Cities. 


IV- 


1. 

■si 

II 




• 

s 

S 
.2 

a 

8 

"S 

i 




Gnelph 


6 
16 


40 

136 

76 
106' 

*900 

73 

21 

4 

16 

80 

87 


1 

28 

4 
5 






Hamilton 

Stratford 


7 

4 

4 


.... 


8t, ThomM 


3 




Toronto .• 




Windsor 










Towns. 
Almonte .,»,.. 1 1 , 


^ 








Amprior 






Anrorft 










Aylmer 










Barrie 

Brookyille ... 





2 

1 


2 


.... 


Cornwall 




2 

10 
6 

9 

10 

18 

75 
23 

8 

23 

48 

7 

32 

6 

18 

10 

12 

25 

25 

6 

9 

4 

83 
200 






Dessronto 










Durham 










Forest 


1 








Gait 








Qoderich 




3 
2 


1 
2 




Lindsay 


2 




Listowel 




MUton 










Niaffara . 










N iagara Falls 


3 
2 


3 

1 
1 


3 

1 
1 


1 


Oranffeville 




OrillU 




Oshawa . : 






Parry Soand 


1 


16 

1 
1 


i" 




Pembroke . x x x ............ x * 




Perth : 






Petrolea 


2 






Peterboro' 


3 






Port Arthur 








Presoott 


1 






Preston 








Samia 










Simooe 

Stayner 


6 








Strathroy .. .. 




8 
6 

9 
10 
27 

18 









flt. Mary's 






Thorold 











Toronto Jnnotion 






^nwnton 

Yankleekhill 


13 


7 










1 


1 



* Statistics of Annual Report of preceding year. 
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XII.— TABLE M.— Report on Troanoy. 



r 

I 



Towns.— Con. 


No. of ohildren othtr- 
wise employed dar- 
ing school hoots. 


1 

if 
1' 


No. of complaints 
made before Polio** 
Magistrates or J. 

P'8. 


J 

1 


No. of children not 
attending any 
school. 


^•Ikerton 




30 

10 

18 

6 

1 

16 
6 
3 

**66"" 
6 
2 
6 

12 

4 

IS 
62 

26 
10 

2 

26 
4 








^*Wm1oo 










^»^rton 


5 








^^oocJstock 


. 






Villages, 
^^^ijirton 










^^>^fi«td 


.. .^.... 




g***.iiimUe 

S^*^v*rton. 


1 


1 




g*>Uoa.„,. 

§*^^R*bt»rg 









1 


g'^RKnn 


10 








g^rlc^Kftlla 

**^3^1inffton 






2 






2 


S^^apbflUford 


6 






<^**^Tey 






A 


^«>yton 









13 


*-^^*«irf*lk , 


10 




glo.^ 


4 


2 




^^•t«r 






^«« Erie 




^or^etown 

t*WiaSo*.. 


3'*" 














^^i^t.Tille X. 






A 


^»«iK»Till« 


1 


2 
8 


1 


1 


12 


^J^kdale 


^•*Httoo 








..... •■*• 
1 


Norwich 




1 
20 

1 


1 
6 

1 


1 
. I 




^tiHiag 


2 

1 




^•^ 




Total 1 


93 


2,660 


94 


82 


263 
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XIIL— TABLE N.— Report on Kindergartens. 



Locality. 


No. of 
Kindergartens. 


No. of 
Teacbers. 


No. of pnpils 
attending. 


Average 
attendance. 


Cities: 

Belleville 

Brantf ord 


1 
3 
1 
1 

15 
8 

14 

13 
3 

46 

1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 


2 

7 

2 

2 

21 

3 

28 

19 

5 

126 

1 
6 
1 
2 
2 
4 
8 
6 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
1 

1 


61 
849 
174 
172 

1.298 
162 

1.168 

1,069 
299 

4.726 

61 
262 
129 

72 
116 
126 
121 
201 

76 

89 
162 
130" 

96 

101 

80 


20 
117 


Cbatham 


75 


Goelph 


70 


Hamilton 


524 


Kinntoa 


124 




375 


Ottawa 


418 


Stratford 

Toronto 

Towns: 
Aylmer . '^ - 


104 
2.019 

46 


Berlin 


184 


Dnndas 


56 


Gait 


53 


Tmrnmoll , , , , - , . . 


46 


Niagara Falls 


S3 


Owen Sound 

Peterborouffb ......... 


51 

77 


Preston 


46 


Tilsonbnrg 

Toronto Junction 

Waterloo 


84 

58 
46 


Villages: 

Ashbnmham 

Campbell! ord 

Hespeler 


46 
28 
52 


Total 


119 


248 


11.262 


4,701 







XIV TABLE 0.— Report on Night Schools. 



Tiocality. 


No. of 
NigbtScbools. 


Teacbers. 


Pnpils 
attending. 


Average 
attendance. 


Brantford 

Hamilton 

St. Oatbarines 


2 
2 

1 

10 
1 


6 
6 
1 

22 
2 


88 
134 

27 
709 

68 


8 
19 

7 


Toronto 

Windsor 


211 
17 






ToUl 


16 


37 


1,026 


262 
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After the papers are handed in the Examiner shall not allow the envelopes to be opened, 
and he shall be responsible for their safe keeping until transmitted to the Education De- 
partment, or placed in the hands of the Pre siding Examiner. 

(13) For special instructions re the examinations in Botany, Stenography, Chemis- 
try, Biology, etc , see the confidential circulars, which are forwarded to each Presiding 
Examiner prior to the examinations. 

Reports, Eto. 

(14) The Presiding Examiner shall report to the Education Department at the close 
of the examination in the " Remarks " column of the Diagram Blank, any particulars in 
which tbe Instructions, etc., were iiot observed and he shall mention any facts regarding 
the examination that he deems expedient to have brought before the Board of Examiners. 
The Presiding Examiner and his Assistants shall sign a declaration that in all other re- 
spects the Instructions and Regulations, were fully complied with. 

(15) The Bresiding Examiner as part of his report to the Department shall send a 
diagram of each room on the forms provided, showing tbe position occupied by each can- 
didate and Presiding Examiner during each Examination. 

(16) Tbe Presiding Examiner shall not arrange the answer papers accordbg to sub- 
jects, but shall arrange them so that all the answers of each candidate for each Examina- 
tion shall be sent altogether and in the order that their names appear on the list of candi- 
dates for that examination. To facilitate this, elastic bands have been supplied, one for 
each candidate's set of answers. 

(17) The prompt return to the Education Department of the answers at the close of 
the respective Examinations is essential, and may be greatly facilitated if the answers 
are sorted at the close of each day's examination. All diagrams and reports {except the 
tally-lists) should be forwarded to the Department by post on the respective days that the 
answers are forwarded. The tally-list of each Examination shbuld be returned in its 
respective bag with the candidates' answer envelopes. 

(18) — (a) The answers of the candidates tiding the (a) Part L Junior Leaving 
(Public School Leaving), (6) the Part I. Junior Matriculation and (c) the Part II. 
Commercial Diploma Examinations, together with the corresponding tally list, shall be 
returned in separate parcels^ at the close of those examinations, in one of the bags pro- 
Tided. 

(6) The answers of the candidates for (a) the Part II. Junior Leaving (b) the Part 
XL Junior Matriculation and (c) the Senior Leaving or Honor Matriculation Examina- 
tions, (d) the Commercial Specialist Examination, together with the corresponding tally- 
lists, shall be returned, in separate parcels, at the close of those examinations, in one of 
the bags provided. 

(c) The answers of scholarship candidates, in the Part I., Part II., or Honor papers, 
shall be enclosed in the envelopes specially provided, shall be made up in a separate par- 
cel and shall be returned to the Department in the same bag as the Part 11. Matricula- 
tion answers. 

{d) Each bag shall be so folded and tied that the words '* The property of the 
Education Department " will be outwards. The shipping tag should be securely attached 
to the strap on each bag. 

{e) All express charges must be prepaid, and no commercial value should be placed 
upon the bags and contents. 

(/) All surplus examination papers may be given at the close of the examination to 
the Principal of the school. 

ExPJnUSBS OF THE EXAMINATION. 

The Treasiirer of the High School Board or of the Public School Board of the school 
I the examination is held shall pay on the certificate of the Public School Inspector, 
ftll the ezpmaes of the examination which shall include the following : — 

(1) For inreparing the list of candidates, the Inspector shall be entitled to the rem- 

iof$S.OO, iizoTided that the number of candidates writing does not exceed 

Vdff eMh Mditkmal twenty candidates or fraction of that number, the Inspector 
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«hmll be entitled to an additional dollar. It is to be understood that the number of appli- 
cations leoeived, and not the' Examinations on which candidates write, will determine the 
Amount paid for this ser^oe. 

(2) For conducting the Examination each Presiding Examiner shall be entitled to|4.00 
a day and actual travelling expenses, which shall include railway fare or the ordinary 
cost of their conveyances. 

(3) For meeting the incidental expenses of the examination, the coat of stationery, 
etc., and the payment for any additional services required during the examination. 

m 

Instbuotions to Oandidatbs 

(1) Each candidate shall satisfy the Presiding Exavniner as to his personal identity 
before the commencement of the second day's examination, and any person detected in 
Attempting to personate a candidate shall be reported to the Department. 

(2) Candidates shall be in their allotted places before the hour appointed for the 
commencement of the examination. If a candidate be not present till after the appoin- 
ted time, he shall not be allowed any additional time. No candidate shall be permitted, 
on any pretence whatever, to enter the room after the expiration of an hour from the 
commencement of the examination. 

(3) No candidate shall leave the room within one ?iaur after the distribution of the 
examination papers in any subject ; and if he then leave he shall not De permitted to re- 
turn during the examination on such subject. 

(4) Every candidate shall conduct himself in strict acoordance with the regulations. 
Should he give or receive any aid or extraneous assistance of any kind, in answering the 
examination questions, or should he leave his answer exposed so that any candidate may 
copy from him he will forfeit any certificate he may have obtained. He shall also be 
debarred for two years from writing at any examination conducted by the Education De- 
psurtment. 

(5) Candidates are reminded that should any candidate be detected in talking or 
whispering, or making signs to another candidate, or, in copying from another, or allowing 
another to copy from him, or in having in his possession, when in the room, any book, 
notes, or anything from which he might derive assistance in the examination, it shall be 
the duty of the Examiner if he obtain clear evidence of the fact at the time of the occur- 
rence, to cause such candidate at once to leave the room ; and such candidate shall not be 
permitted to enter during the remaining part of the examination, and his name shall be 
struck off the list. If, however, the evidence be not clear at the time, or be obtained 
After the close of the examination, the Examiner shall report the case to the Department. 

(6) Candidates are also reminded that the Presiding Examiner is not allowed to make 
4Ent/ explanaUan or other statement regarding the probable meaning of any question or to 
give any advice as to what questions should be undertaken by the candidates or how any 
^jnestion should be answered. 

(7) Should any error appear to have been made in any question paper no aUentian 
shall be drawn to it dnring the time of the examination by either the Prettiding Examiner 
or any of the candidates. Candidates may, however, at the end of the examination period 
sabmit the matter to the Presiding Examiner who, if he considers it necessary, will report 
on the matter to the Department at the clo^e of the examination. 

(8) Every candidate shall write the subject of examination very distinctly at the top 
of each page of his answer paper, in the middle. If a candidate write his name or initials, 
or any distinguised sign or mark on his answer papers or use any other paper or ink than 
that provided by which his identity might be discloied or insert in the envelope any 
matter not pertinent to the examination, his examination will be cancelled. 

(9) Each candidate, in preparing his answers, shall write on one side only of each 
shee^ shall page the sheets in each subject, shall write distinctly, on the last sheet, the 
total number of sheets enclosed in the envelope, shall fold them once across, place them in 
the envelope provided by the Department, seal the envelope, write on the outside of the 
envelope Uie subject of examination only, and on the slip provided, his name in full (sur- 
name preceding), and then securely fasten the slip to the envelope, as instructed by the 
Presiding Examiner. 

6 1 
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Extracts from Ikstructions to Applicants and Inspkctors. 

Part I. Junior Leaving (Pablic School Leaving) Examination, $2. Part J. Janior 
Matriculation Examination, %%, Part II. Junior Leaving or Part XL Junior Matricula- 
tion Examination, $5. Senior Leaving Examination, Pf«rt L and II., each $3; taken 
together, $5. Oommercial Diploma Examination, Part IL, $2. For candidates for 
^examination in the additional suojects (not to exceed four) for Matriculation into any 
University or Learned Profession, the fee shall be $2. If the fees for a candidate amount 
to mora than $5, only $5 will be required. 

Attention is directed to the scale of fees to be paid by candidates. When the fee is 
$5, $4, $3, or $2. the amount to be sent to the Department is $3, $2, $2, or $1, respectively. 
The balance of fees received is to be forwarded to the High School Board or other body 
that bears the expenses of the examination. 

Applications will not be received by the Inspector after the date mentioned, and 
candidates are reminded that they should in no case forward their, applications to the 
Education Department. If the candidate should, through an oversight, neglect to have 
his application duly sent to the Inspector, he may present himself at the examination, 
when the Presiding Examiner is at liberty to admit him, provided there is the necessary 
accommodation, and that a sufficient number of examination papers has been forwarded. 
An additional fee of $1 will be exacted by the Presiding Examiner from a candidate who 
presents himsejf in this way. 

Toronto, January 1st, 1900. 



CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS. 
Empirb Day. 

Gbntlemen, — I earnestly invite your co-operation in having *' Empire Day " duly 
celebrated this year in all our schools. In the other Provinces of Canada, as well as in 
Ontario, the 23rd of May, 1899, inaugurated an important event in the cultivation of 
British patriotism among the Canadian people. As intimated, last year the Education 
Department of Ontario, on the Ist of March, 1899, adopted the following Minute : 

** The school day immediately preceding the 24th of May shall be devoted specially 
to the study of the history of Oanada in its relation to the British Empire, and to such 
other exercises as might tend to increase the interest of the pupils in the history of their 
own country and strengthen their attachment to the Empire to which they belong — such 
day to be known as ' Empire Day.' '' 

According to this Minute, *< Empire Day " this year ^lls on Wednesday, the 23rd 
of May, and it is desirable that every suitable means should be adopted to foster among 
the youth of our country a high rational sentiment This subject is specially important 
this year, since the struggle in which England is now engaged, and in which Oanada ia 
taking a prominent part, will call forth increased love for British institutions. Canada 
is helping to make history, and the youth of our country should be taught fully to appre- 
ciate their positions as citizens of the British Empire. It should be understood that true 
patriotism does not consist in empty shouts of acclaim, in mere professions of loyalty or 
in any spirit of national boasting. The patriotism to be cultivated among the children 
of our schools should be that which results from a just appreciation of what the nation 
has become because of its spirit of freedom, its laws, its customs, its form of government 
and its triumphant onward march as a great civilizing agency. For the children of our 
schools to appreciate rightly what they owe to the British Empire it is necessary for them 
to know something of its traditions, its perils, its stages of growth, its sources of power 
and its many glorious achievements. In other woi^s, the patriotism to be ooltivated in 
our schools should be broad, and marked by intelligence and high moral principle. 
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It is not necessary that the manner in which '* Empire Day " is to be observed 
shoald be indicated in detail. As was done last year, some intimation of tl e following 
nature might gaide the teachers and trustees : 

The Forenoon 

In each of the classes, part of the forenoon might be occupied by the teacher tak- 
ing as his subject the British Empire, and discussing in a general way, for example : — 
its extent and resources ; its history and iustitutions ; its literature and distinguished 
statesmen, authors, soldiers, etc.; the excellence of the British form of government, and 
the privileges which all British subjects enjoy ; the great extent and ma^oiificent reiources 
of Osnada, together with some account of its system of government — Domin^'on, Provin- 
cial, Municipal, Educational ; historical incidents in connection with the development of 
the Dominion ; and the part it has taken in the unity of the Empire. An historical 
reference to the Union Jack, explaining when and how it became the national emblem, 
would be opportune. It should be understood that the aim of the teacher, in any out- 
line he may give to his pupils, will be to cultivate that spirit of Canadian patriotism 
which will be marked by intelligence and the highest moral sentiment, and which will be 
adapted to the age and attainment of the pupils. 

The Afternoon, 

A suitable programme can easily be arranged for the afternoon, the exercises com- 
mencing at 2 30 p.m. These might consist of patriotic recitations, songs, readings by the 
pupils, and addresses by trustees, clergymen, and such other persons whose 
■ervioes may be available. At the afternoon exercises, the trustees and public generally 
should be invited to be present, and during both forenoon and afternoon the British flag 
or Canadiftn ensign should be hoisted over the school building. With these objects in 
▼iew, you will kindly give the necessary directions to the teachers of schools under your 
supervision, in order that throughout the entire Province ** Empire Day," in the closing 
year of the century, may be duly celebrated. 

Toronto, March, 1900. 



DEPARTMENTAL INSTRDCTIONS. 

High School Entrance Examination, 1901. 

GeneraL 

1. The High School Entrance examination for 1901 will begin Wednesday, the 26th 
of Jvne, at 8.45 a m., and will be conducted under the provisions of Section 38 of the . 
High Schools Act and Sections 23*27 of the Regulations, subject to the instructions 
herein contained. 

2. Candidates who purpose writing at the examination must notify the Public School 
Inspector before the 1st of May. 

3. No teacher, who has pupils writing at the High School Entrance examination, 
■hall be eligible as Ex&miner where such pupils are writing. 

4. When the County Council recommends the holding of an examination at any 
place other than the High School, the presiding examiner shall be paid the sum of $3 per 
diem, and travelling expenses, for conducting such examination, and the examiners shall 
be allowed the sum of $1 per candidate for reading the examination papers. It shall He 
lawful for the County Treasurer to pay all the expenses of such examination on the certi- 
ficate of the County Inspector. 

5. The course of study prescribed is that given in the Revised Regulations of 1896. 
The paper in Arithmetic will include such questions as will specially test the accuracy 
of the candidates in the simple rules, as well as their knowledge of the subject ; and the 
p^MT in Dictation will call for the study of the authorized Spelling Book. 
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TIME TABLE. 

High School Entrancb. 

First Day. 

A. M. 8. 45 Reading Regalations. 

9.00—11.00 English Grammar. 

11.10—12 40 Geography. 

P. M. 2.00— 4 00 Composition. 

4.10— 4 40 Dictation. 

Second Day, 

A. M. 9 00— 11.00 Arithmetic. 

11.10—12.20 Drawing. 

P. M. 1.30— 3.00 History. 

Third Day. 

A M. 9 00—11 00 English Literature. 

11.00—11.40 Writing. 

P. M. 1.30— 3 00 Physiology and Temperance. 

^^Keading may be taken on the above days at such hoars as may sait the oon- 
yenience of the examiners. 



MEMORANDA. 



The Pablic School Leaving examination, which will correspond to the examination 
for Part 1 of Junior Leaving Standing, will begin Tuesday, the 2nd day of July, 1901, 
at 8. 45 a.m. All candidates for this examination must, as provided by * Regulation 28, 
make application on forms to be obtained any time in April from the Public School 
Inspector. The application forms, duly filled up, must be returned to the Inspector not 
later than the 24th day of May. The answer papers of candidates will be examined aa 
provided by Regulations 82 and 83. Candidates who fail at this examination may, 
under provisions, of Regulation 29, be awarded High School Entrance certificates. 
The following are the amended Regulations regarding the examination : 

Public School Leaving Examination. 

The Public School Leaving examination will hereafter be identical with the 
examination prescribed for Part I of Junior Leaving Standing. Public School 
Leaving Certificates will be issued by the Public School Inspector to all pupils of Public 
Schools in his inspectorate who pass the examination of Part I of Junior Leaving Stand- 
ing. The present holders of Public School L3aving certificates will be entitled to certifi- 
cates of having passed the examination of Part I, Junior Leaving Standing, by passing the 
examinations in Arithmetic, and Mensuration, Grammar and History, the pveaoribed 
percentage on the total of these subjects bting also exacted. 

Part I, Junior Leaving Standing. 

The subjects prescribed for Part I of Junior Leaving Standing are the following : 
Reading, Drawing, Qeography, Botany (or Agriculture), Writing with Book-keeping 
and Commercial Transactions, English Grammar, English Literature, Arithmetic and 
Mensuration, English Composition and History. The course in Agriculture will include 
what is taken up in the authorized text book aa far as page 73. The course in the other 

^ * *A copy of the High ftnd Pablic Schools Acts, inclading the Regulation^ was sent in 1996 to each 

High, Public and Separate School Board ; to each Principal of a Collegiate Institute or Hiffh School ; to 

eaon Principal of a County Model School, and to each Public School Inspector. Ai only a United mipf^j 

the Reflations can be furnished, reference shonld be made to copies already sent as above mentiooed. 
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■ubjeots will be based as heretofore upon the work prescribed in the Regulations for 
Foims I and II, subject to requirements for examinations hereinafter mentioned. No 
examination will be held in Reading, English Literature, Drawing, Bookkeeping, 
Botany, or Agriculture, but no name of a student who has not given due attention to 
these subjects is to be included in the confidential report of the Principal. 

No grant to a High School or to a Continuation Class will be pai i until the Princi- 
pal and Chairman of the School Board report that each obligatory subject of the course 
whether prescribed for examination or not, has, in their judgment, received due attention 
on the part of the pupils while attending the school. 

It is expected that throughout the course, until pupils have completed what is 
required for Part J of Junior Leaving Standing, at least two half-hour periods per week 
shall be given regularly to Reading, and an equal time to English Literature. Regard- 
ins; Drawing, Book-keepinfr, Botany or Agriculture, at least two half hour periods per 
week for each of these subjects are to be given regularly to pupils enrolled in Form I of 
the High School or Form V of the Public School ; that is practically during the first 
year of the course in preparation for Part I of Junior Leaving Standing. 

Examination Rxquibbmbnts. 

{Pari J, Junior Leaintig Standing.) 
Geography. 

The building up of the earth ; its land surface ; the ocean ; comparison of contin- 
ents as to physical features, natural products and inhabitants ; relation of physical 
conditions to animal and vegetable products; and of natural products and geographical 
condition to the occupations of the people and national progress. Form, 8iz9 and motions 
of the earth ; lines drawn on the map, with reasons for their position ; relation of the 
positions of the earth with respect to the sun, light and temperature ; the air ; its move- 
ments ; causes f ffecting climate. Natural and manufactured products of the countries of 
the world, with their exports and imports ; transcontinental commercial highways and 
their relation to centres of population ; internal commercial highways of Canada and the 
chief internal commercial highways of the United States ; commercial relations of 
OreatBritain and her colonies. Forms of governments in the countries of the world 
and their relation to civilization. One examination paper. 

Ar%th7netic and Mensuration. 

Proofs of elementary rules in Arithmetic ; fractions (theory and proofs) ; commer 
cial Arithmetic ; mental Arithmetic ; Mensuration of rectilinear fi^^ares. One 
examination paper. (The questions will call for accuracy and will have special reference 
to the requirements of ordinary lifa) 

English Grammar, 

Etymology aaA Syntax, including the inflection, classification, and elementary 
analysis of words and the logical structure of the sentence and paragraph ; exercise 
chiefly on passages from authors not prescribed. One examination paper. (The questions 
will call for such an elementary knowledge of the subject as will be of special value in 
the ordinary use of the language.) 

English Composition, 

For examination purposes an essay of about two pages of foolscap on one of the 
themes prescribed by the examiners will be required. The penmanship, spelling, punctu- 
ation, construction of sentences, the logical arrangement of the thought, the literary 
aocaracy and aptness of the language and the general plan or scope of the whole essay 
will be especially considered by Uie examiners. One examination paper. 

History of Great Britain and Canada, 

Great Britain and Canada from 1763 to 1885, with the outllnea^l^VL^v^*^^^^^% 
of British History. 
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The Geopraphy relating to the History prescribed. One examination paper. 
The following modifications are also made in the Revised Regulations, which came 
into force in October, 1896 : — 

^Public School Ooursb of Study. 

The Public School conrse of stndy is amended so as to include Agriculture among 
the obligatory subjects in all rural schools for Forms 1 Y and V ; for the latter form th% 
text-books are to be used by the pupils, but for the former the instruction is to be by 
conversation only. Agriculture will remain optional for all Public Schools in urban 
municipalities. Needlework, Domestic Eoonomy, and Manual Training may be taken up 
in urban schools with the opproval of the trustees. In Poetical Liteiature the course 
for Form Y will embrace such selections from the High School Reader as are recom- 
mended by the teacher. No special selections sre prescribed by the Department. Where 
the trustees have provided books for Supplementary Reading, such works as are 
recommended by the teacher, under the direction of the Inspector, may also be read. 

OONTINUATION OlASSBS. 

Under the provisions of the Amendment of 1899 to the Public Schools Act, the 
course of study (Regulation 20) for the Continuation Glasses is extended to include the 
subjects prescribed for Form II of the High School course. More advanced work of the 
High School may betaken up if requested by the trustees and approved by the Public 
School Inspector In class (a) the Principal must give regular instructions only tcpupils 
in Form Y or to those doing higher work. In the other classes, the teachers must have 
such qualifications as are approved by the Public School Inspector. 

Hereafter (Regulation 21) there will be four grades of Continuation Glasses, viz : 
(a) Schools in which the Principal holds a First Glass Certificate (unless occupying the 
position since April, 1899), and gives rei^ular instruction only to pupils of Form Y, or to 
those doing higher work, (b) Schools in which there are at least two teachers, and a 
class in regular attendance of at least ten pupils who have passed the High School 
Entrance examination, (c) Schools in which there are at least five ; and (d) in which 
there are at least three, who have passed the High School Entrance examination and are 
in regular attendance. 

No grant will be paid for Continuation Classes unless the Inspector (who shall 
examine the statements signed, as above mentioned, by the Principals and Chairmen of 
the Boards) reports that the obligatory subjects whether prescribed for examination 
purposes or not, have received proper attention. The grant will be paid according to the 
nature and extent of the work done, and not on the results of examinations.! In order 
that a school may obtain the grant, it will be necessary that the minimum number of 
pupils be enrolled during each month of the full academic year ending in June. 



*See Schedule A.— Public School Coureie o! Study o! the Revised Rej^ulalioA of 1896. It should be 
remembered that Algebra and Geometry are obligatory Bubjects of Form V. Ths time to be devoted to 
these subjects as well as to Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration, English Graiiim%r, English Com^si- 
tion, History of Great Britain and Canada, is left to (he discretion of the teacher, who should be guided 
by the Inspector (Regulation 17). Regarding Reading, English Literature, Drawing, Bookkeeping, 
Botany or Agriculture, the minimum amount of time, as specified herein for Part 1 Junior Leaving 
Standing, must bS given. 

fit should be understood that no pupil, unless he intends to become a teacher, is required to writiB at 
the examination for Part I Junior Leaving Standing (Public School Leaving). No grant will hereafter be 
paid to a school on account of the success of the pupils at the Public School Leaving examination, and a 
school «)ntitled to rank in one of the grades for Gontmuation Classes, will receive its share of the appropri- 
ation for such classes, even if no pupils from the school should become candidates at anv examination. 
Forms of reports for Continuation Classes may be obtained from the Inspector in April. These should be 
duly tilled up and returned to the Inspector the 1st of July. The Legislative Grant for a Continoation 
Glass will depend upon the number of the different grades in the Province, and cannot be determined until 
the County Inspectors make their reports for Continuation Classes to the Education Department, The 
report of the Inspectors will be due at the Department July the 10th, and if promptness is observed by 
teachers in making the necessary returns to the Inspector, the grants for Continuation Classes may be paid 
in August. It should be recollected that the success of pupils at the High School Entrance examination 
in June will in no way e£fect the question of whether or not a school is entitled to be placed in any of the 
grades for the academic year ending the same month. 
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High School Entbancb Examinations Litbbatubb Lbsbons — 190?, 1903^ 1904* I 

After 1901 the following proviaioBS are to be obseryed reipecting the High School 
Entrance exaaunation in Literatiire : — 

1. Excladve of the quotation question, each paper will consist of two parts ; (a) one 
containing questions on a passage from tbe prescribed selections ; and (b) the other» 
qoeations on one or more passages from the rest of the reader ; a^id 

2. The max. number of marks for (a) will be 25, and for ihe quotation question, 10 ; 
the other marks being assigned to the questions in the rest of the paper. 

LiTBBATURB SbLKCTIONB. 

Fourth Ontario Reader, 

1902.— XY. Olouds, Rains and Rivers ; XIX. The Death of the Flowers ; XXXIII. 
The Skylark ; XXXIX. A Psalm of Life ; L. The Prairies ; LI. The Heroes of The 
Ixmg Sault; LIIL Scene from *<Ivanhoe"; LXXI. The Hentage ; IJ(XIY. Song of 
the River; LXXVL Landing of the Pilgrims; LXXIX. The Capture of Quebec; 
LXXXIL The Ocean ; LXXXV. Marmion and Douglas; Xa Mercy. 

1903.— X. The Barefoot Boy ; X YIII and XX. The Vision of Mirza ; XXIV. The 
Face against the Pane ; XXXVII. The Bell of Atii ; XXXVIII. The Discovery of 
America; XL. Ring Out, Wild Bells; XLTII. The Gulf Stream; LXI. She waa a 
Phantom of Delight; LXIV. Te Mariners of England; LXXXVII. The Song of the 
Skirt; LXXXIX. After Death in Arabia; XOV. A Forced Recruit at Solferino ; 
XCVm. National Morality. 

1904... VIIL The Battle of Hastings; XXIIL On His Own Blindness; XXVI. 
From "The Deserted Village''; XXXIV. Death of Little Nell; LX(L L%dy Olare ; 
LIX. Yarrow Unvisited ; LX. To a Skylark ; LXIX. The Changeling ; LXXVIII. 
Hiding Toeetber ; LXXX. Waterloo ; LXXXIV and LXXXV I. King Richard and the 
Nubian ; XOII. Edinburgh after Flodden. 

Sblections fob Mbmorization. 

1902.— II. I'll Find a Way or Make It ; XI. The Evening Cloud ; XXI. Oft, in the 
Stilly Nirtt ; XXXI. To Mary in Heaven ; XLVII. Rock of Ages ; LX VI. Before 
Sedan; XCIV. The Ride from Ghent to Aix ; OV. Elegy, Written in a Country 
Chirchyard. 

1903— V. Pictures of Memory; XIII. The Bella of Shandon ; XXII. Tis the 
I«st Rose of Summer ; " Breathes there a man with soul, etc." (page 79) ; XXXII. Flow 
^tly, Sweet Afton; LII. Jacqus Cartier ; LXXIII. The Three Fishers; CV. Elegy, 
Written in a Country Churchyard. 

1904— VII. Boadicea; XIV. Lament of the Irish Emigrant ; XXIX. For A'That 
»od AThat; XLVL Lead, Kindly Light; LIV. Lochinvar ; LXXXIIL The Influence 
<>f Beauty ; Sonnet— Night (page 302) ; CV. Elegy, Written in a Country Churchyard. 

Litbbatubb Sblections 
Canadian Catholic Fourth Reader, 

1902.— YL Lead, Kindly Light ; IX. The Barefoot Boy ; XXV. Going A-Maying ; 
XXXIII. Dickens in Camp ; XXXVIII. Song of the Camp ; XLIII. Free- Will and 
Hahit; LXYIIL The Reaper ; LXIX. voyage of Celomhus ; LXXIL King Robert of 
SieUy; LXXXV. The Psalm of Life; XCIV. The Combat; XCV. Joan of Arc : C. 
The Chariot Race; CVIII. The Church of God. 

1903— XIIL The Deserted Village; XXL Excelsior; XXIX. In the Great ¥^t- 
LaBd; XLI. Yarrow Visited; LIV. The BaUad of Baby B^\\-, \A^.X^>ILwiiw%A 
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England ; LX. Wolfe at Qaebeo ; LXIII. My Qarden Aoqaaiotance ; LXVIl 
the Monk ; LXXVII. Lines on My Mother's Picture : XCVI. The Virgin ; 
▼ersion of England ; OXIV. A Bdl's Biography ; OXVI. Veni Creator. 

1904 —XX. The Exile of Erin ; XXI II. The Destraction of Sennaoher 
The Chase; LVI. The Heritage; LVII. Paradise and the Peri; LXV. The 
. Bethlehem : LXXI. The Air and Water; LXXIII. Our New Neighbors ; L: 
Angelus; LXXXVI. Discovery of Lake Champlain ; CIV. On His Blindneti 
Crusader and the Saracen ; CVI. A Day in June ; OXII. Ode to Autamn ; < 
Greatness of Qod. 

Sbleotions for Mbmorizatiok. 

1902.— XII. Give Freely ; X VIIL Abou Ben Adhf m and the Angel ; ^ 
Memory of My Brother ; XLVII. Love of Country ; LXIV. The Waterfowl 
The Angelas ; Oil. To the Night : OX VIII. Elegy Written in a Country C 

1903.-. L The Maple; III. The Four If aved Shamrock; VIL The 
XXVIII. The Fig Merchant; XLIL Home Thoughts from Abroad ; X0I1 
Comforter; OX. Our Lady in Italy ; CXVIII. Ele^y Written in a Country C 

1904.— VI. Lead, Kindly Light; X. Flow Gently, Sweet Afton ; XXX 
Step ; LI. Song of the River ; L III. As I Came Down from Lebanon ; CI. Ins 
a Spring ; CX V. The Bells of Shandon ; CXVIII. Elegy. Written in a Count 
yard. 

ToBOHTO, August, 1900. 



DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS, 

Approved, August, 1900. 
Text-books atUhorized for use in Pvhlic Schools^ High Schools and Training 

1. The text books named in Schedule " A " shall be the authorized tex 
Public Schools. Papils taking any optional subject in the Pablic School cour 
the text- book authorised in such optional subject. The text-books in French a 
are authorized only for schools where the French or German language prevails 
the Trustees, with the approval of the Inspector, require French or German to 
in addition to English. Text-books marked " optional " shall be introduced in 
Schools only by resolution of the Board of Trustees. Books authorized in Foi 
II. of the High School course may be used by pupils taking the corresponding 
Continuation classes. 

2. The text-bo dks named in Schedule '' B ** shall be the only authorized 
in High Schools and Collegiate Institutes for the course of study prescribed in 
IL, and III. Books authorized for use in the Public Schools may be used in 
and IL 

3. The text-books named in Schedule " " shall be the authorized tex 
Model Schools, Normal Schools and the Ontario Normal College. Only such 1 
be used by the teachers-in-training as may be ordered by the Principal. 

4. Any text-books used in any school on the 1st July, 1900, and recomi 
resolution of the Trustees to be continued in use, shall be deemed as authorize 
school until further notice. The vertical or slanting copy books heretofore : 
and published by the Rose Publishing Company, may be used in any Public S 

5. For reli^ous instruction, either the Sacred Scriptures, or the Scripture 
adopted by the Education Department, shall be used as prescribed by the Regi 

the Education Department, 
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Public Schools ' (Schbdulk A ) 

First Reader, Part I JO 10 

First Reader, Part II 15 

Second Reader 20 

Third Reader 80 

Fourth Reader 40 

High School Reader 50 

Public School Arithmetic 25 

Pablic School Algebra and Euclid ■. 25 

Public School Geography , 75 

Public School Grammar 25 

Public School History of England and Canada 30 

History of the Dominion of Canada, Clement (for Fifth Form) 50 

Public School Drawing Course, each number : 05 

Pablic School Physiology and Temperance 25 

Public School Copy Book — Oasselman 07 

Practical Speller— Gage 25 

Public School Bookkeeping (*Black) 25 

Public School Agriculture 30 

Public School Domestic Science (optional) 50 

Frmeh — English Readers 

First Reader, Part I $0 10 

First Reader, Part II 15 

Second Reader 25 

Third Reade r , 35 

Gtrvwn — English Readers, 

Ahn's First German Book 10 25 

Ahn's Second German Book 45 

Ahn's Third German Book 45 

Ahn's Fourth German Book 50 

Ahn's First German Reader 50 

High Schools and Collboiatb Institutes. (Schbdulk B ) 

English. 

High School Reader $0 50 

High School English Grammar 75 

High School English Composition 50 

High School Composition from Models 75 

Biaiory and Geography . 

High School Geography $1 00 

High School History of England and Canada 65 

High School History of Greece and Rome 75 

History of the Dominion of Canada — Clement 50 

^^^hemaiics. 

HJgL Sohool Arithmetic $0 60 

High School Algebra 75 

Elements of Algebra, McLellan 75 

High Sohool Euclid (Books I., II., III., 50 cents) a 75 

First Latin Book and Reader $1 00 

Primary Latin Book and Reader 1 00 

High School Beginner's Greek Book 1 50 

^Thehook ojfwmt, prepared by the iome author to aeeotnpanp thit teork, u not compu^io^y ^1 os^VvmiX 
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Modems, 

High School French Grammar and Reader $1 00 

High School Qerman Grammar and Reader 1 00 

Science, 

High School Physical Science, Part I., 50 cents ; Part II $0 75 

High School Botany, Part II 60 

High School Chemistry ; 60 

Bookkeeping and Drawing, 

High School Bookkeeping t. $0 60 

High School Drawing Coarse, each nnmber 10 

Cadet DriU, 

High School Cadet Drill (optional) $0 40 

Training Schools. (Schedule C.) 

CowfUy Model Schools. 

School Management, Millar $1 00 

Methods in Teaching, Edited by Tilley 1 50 

' Public School Physiology and Temperance 25 

Psychology applied to Teaching, Baldwin 1 50 

Steps in the Phonic System, Colien t Niven 50 

Elementary Phonetics, Bart 35 

Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, Taylor 50 

Mental Arithme<lc, McLellan & Ames 30 

Algebraical Exercises, Bamee 30 

Introdactory Geometry, MacLean 50 

Normal Schools, 

Lectures on Teaching, Fitch $1 00 

School Management, Millar , 1 00 

Edacational Reformers, Quick _. 1 50 

Applied Psychology, McLellan 1 00 

First Year at School, Sinclair 60 

High School Cadet Drill Manual 40 

Hints on Teaching Arithmetic, McLean 50 

Pablic School Domestic Science .- 50 

Ontario Normal College, 

Applied Psychology, McLellan $1 00 

Education, Spencer 50 

School Management, Millar 1 00 

School Management, Landon 1 50 

Educational Reformers, Quick 1 50 

High School Cadet Drill Manual 40 

Physical Culture, Houghton 50 

Physical Education, McLaren, Part II., sections II. and III 2 00 

Teachers' Heading Course for 1901. (Schedule D.) 

Intellectual and Moral Development of the Child, (Compayr^) $1 50 

History of Education, (Seeley) 1 25 

Anglo Saxons and Others, (Aline Gorren) 1 50 

Note. — Candidates for admission to the Normal Schools in Augubt, 1901, and ii 
January. 1902, will be examined on the Books in the Teachers' Beading Course as above 

Toronto, August, 1900. 
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FRENOH-ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 

Hints on Tbaohing Enqlibh to Junior French Olassks. 

1. Oral Work, 

The teaching of Oral English should begin with the child's first week in school, and 
the object of maUng it serviceable and accurate should be kept steadily in view. In the 
boning teach wholly thVongh objects, choosing at first those most familiar to the child. 
The endeavor to teach by translation has never proved satisfactory with children, when a 
knowledge of the spoken language is aimed at. In the junior classes the answers of 
individuals, when correct, should be repeated in concert by all, also separately by some 
impils, especially the dull or backward. In all language or object lessons lead pupils to 
oae, SB freely as possible, all the English they may have learned, to form their own state- 
laenti, to vary the form of phrases or sentences, to ask questions, etc , encouraging all 
such attempts, however imperfect they may at first be. With young pupils, correct all 
mistakes instantly, in a kindly way, and have the proper form repeated, and if necessary 
dfiUed upon. The teacher should take special care to endeavor to secure correct pronun- 
ciation by setting a good example for imitation, and by giving thorough drill on tlie diffi- 
culties commonly met with, € g. (Aree, old man, etc., even exaggerating such sounds if 
c^eoeBsary. Above all it should be remembered that much of the success in this teaching 
^^ depend upon thorough and frequent frills and reviews. For this purpose the teacher 
^koald keep a Ust of all words, phrases or sentences gone over, especially with the junior 
d«ii. The order in teaching should be as follows : — 

1. Holding an object in plain view of the class, the teacher gives its name plainly 
^i^d slowly ; then .the pupils pronounce its name (a) in concert after the teacher, (h) 
^o^ether without the teacher's help, (e) individually. Other objects are similarly treated, 
^ke number depending upon the ability of the class. 

2. The teadier pronounces the name and the pupils show or hold up the objecb. 

3. The teacher shows the object and the name is given by the pupils (a) together (b) 
^^|)arately. Do not rest content with class or concert answers; test every individual 
t>^«:apil very frequently. 

4. Not too many objects should be given in each lesson, but the teacher should make 
*^Lxe that every child knows (a) the object when named, (b) the name when the object is 
Si. Ten, the latter presenting the greater difficulty. Among the names to be first taken up 
^^*ier-(i) things in the school, (ii) familiar things of the home, (iii) parts of the body, (iv) 
Petioles of clothing worn by the children, (v) other common objects, eg,\ 'apple, watch, 
•tone, leaf,' etc Later, pictures should be used to teach the names of common animals, 
^^getables, etc., etc. Pupils should learn about 150 words in the first three or four 
■^i^cmths of school life. Their progress later should be more rapid in proportion. 

5. When the pupil has a fair stock of names, teach simple descriptive words, still by 
*^eans objects, e.g. ; a short pencil, a long stick ; a amaU book, a large slate ; a red dress. 
^ liaek hat, etc. Related or contrasted terms are more easily taught in the same lesson, 

6. Simple acts should be performed (a) by the teacher, (b) by the pupils, and 
^Qscribed in full statements ; e.g, the teacher, doing the act as he describes it, says : " I 
open the book, I raise the window, I tear the paper, I sit down," etc. Then the class is 
V>ld to open the book, to raise the window, to tear the paper, to sit down, etc., to show 
ttieir understanding of the English sentence. A further step is to have them tell, in full 
(English) statements, what they do. Afterwards the application of these words should 
be extended by such requests as : <' Open the door ; open the window : open the desk ; " 
etc ; *< Eaise the slate ; raise the chair ; " etc., the pupil describing in English what he is 



7. The use of the simple pronouns, * he, we, hers, they,' etc., should be taught through 
simple language lessons, e.g. : < his slate ; my book ; he cleans the board ; you hold the 
bax ; they close the door,' etc 

8. In a somewhat similiar way the simple prepositions may be taught, e.g. : ** The 
book is en the chair -, under the desk ; beside the slate," etc. — the objects being placed in 
s«eh positions. 
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9. When some little ad ranee has been made, the question and the negative forms 
should be used ; also the plural and the possessive forms, the simple past tense and the 
common auxiliaries. These should not be taught from a book, or by rules, but should 
come from proper questioning, e.g., "Tell me what he does. (He writes on his slate.) 
What is he doing ) (He is writing^ etc.) What did he dol (He wrote, etc.) What 
has he done 1 (He has wriUen, etc.) " 

10. Pupils should learn by heart such lists as the days of the week, the months, the 
numbers (as their arithmetic progresses) ; also simple pieces in prose and verse, the 
meaning of which they understand. They should sing Kindergarten songs, performing 
the actions, etc. 

11. After teaching things as wholes, take up their parts, e g, knife — ' handle, blade, 
spring/ etc. ; chair — ' back, legs, seat,' etc. 

12. The spoken English and French words should be associated throughout the 
course, the teacher giving the word or sentence in one language, and the pupils in the 
other. The teacher should use English in communicating with the pupils, so far at least 
as the progress of the class will admit. All explanations or commands required to be 
given at first in French should after f^ards be repeated in English. 

13. These oral lessons should be taken with each class at least twice a day, starting 
with ten minutes for each lesson, and lengthening the time as the class progresses. 

II. Written Work; Reading and Translation. 

1. When considerable progress has been msde in the oral work, the names of objects, 
the description of simple actions, etc , should be written on the board, after having been 
given orally, and the pupils taught to recognize them in that form. Then they should be 
copied by the pupils and afterwards read to the teacher. Great care should be taken to 
secure, from the first, large, legible wiiting as it makes word recognition more easy. 

2. These blackboard exercises may be continued for some time before the pupil is 
required to read from a book. The teacher may use charts, made by himself of big sheets 
of strong paper, using crayon for writing the words in large hand. The lessons should 
contain the words and phrases already taught and some new ones, and should not be 
identical with the lessons in the primer. 

3. If the teacher understands the phonic method he should use it after the pupil can 
recognize readily a fair number of written words. 

4. But, even if the teacher is unacquainted with phonics, he may greatly facilitate 
the learning of a number of words by using the board to show their likeness in form, 
which will easily suggest their likeness in sound : e.g., from * book ' it will be easy to teach 
' look, took, cook,' etc. ; from ' chair,* * hair, fair, pair,' etc. Similarly he might point out 
simple changes in sound dependent upon changes in form, eg, : 

pin, ) hat, ) not, ) 

pine, / hate, J note, j ®^*^- 

Also he should thoroughly drill on forms that might be confusing on account of their 
resemblance, e.g. : 

from, ) tool, ) throuch ' i 

form, / toU, I t^^^jj^; f 

These words need not be especially sought out but should be used as the lesson supplies 
or suggests them. 

5. Before beginning reading from the book, take a series of objects or language 
lessons to make the pupils acquainted with the subjects of at least the earlier lessons. 
Knowing the written words from the board, and being familiar with the ideas, the pupils 
should find little difficulty in these first lessons, especially if the blackboard is freely used. 

6. It is most important that, before the reading, the teacher should talk about the 
lesson, explaining, with the pupils' help, the meaning of each particular word or phrase 
that might present difficulty, putting the new words into other constructions, giving the 
phrases a different form or using them in more familiar sentences that those in the Beader, 
paying special attention to idioms, etc., endeavoring in every way to give pupils a clear 
understanding of the meaning and construction. So far as the advancement of the olasi 
will admit of it, all such explanation should be in English. If the meaning has to be 



• etc. 
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given in French, it woald be well to repeat it immediately afterwards in EngliBh so that 
the pupils may grasp it in this language aho. 

7. Where tbe Bi-lingaal series are nsed, the French lesson may be taken firsts as 
presenting fewer difficalties. 

8. Atler the reading exercise, the substance of each lesson should be given in the 
best English the pupil can command. It should be in a connected form, with but few 
questions from the teacher. Papils may be encouraged to suggest other words or phrases 
that would be more suitable than those first given, or the teacher may supply them ; such 
corrections should be employed in several different sentences till the pupils know their 
use. 

9. To the third form inclusive, the papils should copy every English lesson, and the 
teacher should test their knowledge of such written work. 

10. The teacher should write on the board lists of English words or phrases, pre- 
viously taught, followed by their French equivalents in parallel columns, to be copied and 
learned by heart. As a test, the English or the French column may be erased, to be 
supplied by the pupils on their slates or exercise books. 

11. There flihould be English dictation every day, at first of such words as were 
written on the board and learned by the claBS. The teacher should write the hard words 
on the board, directing particular attention to the difficulties each presents, (silent letters, 
etc.) and have them copied on slates by the class. Then erase them from the board and 
■lates and give in dictation. Afterwards phrases or sentences containing these words 
may be dictated. 

12. All errors in such exercises should be written several times in the correct form, 
and a list of those words most commonly missed, should be kept in review form. 

13. Each day the class should learn by heart a portion of the reading lesson, or of 
certain chosen lessons, or of other selections written on the board. The meaning of each 
should be made clear to the pupils before being committed to memory. 

14. As the cUkss advances teach the written English forms of the plural, the posses- 
sive, the masculine and feminine, the past tense, etc. 

15. Sentences that the pupils have given in English describing actions, pictures, etc., 
should be written on the board and, with the help of the class, the translation, 
of each word put underneath it. In such sentences the order of the words should 
at first be the same in the two languages. Erase the sentences from the board, dictate 
the French, and have pupils wri'e on their slates the corresponding English from memory. 
Sentences wherein the order of the words difiers in the two languages, should come only 
after the pupil has had considerable practice. 

16. With each reading lesson, whether French or English, there should be consider- 
able oral translation, at first of the easier words and phrases, but gradually increasing in 
difiiculty as the pupil advances, until the whole lesson can be so rendered. In such e^-er- 
dses from the Bi-lingual series, either one side of the open book should be covered, or else 
the book be closed. If they convey the right meaning, the pupils' own expressions should 
be preferred to those of the book. Frequently the teacher should give for translation 
sentences changed somewhat from those in the lesson though consisting for the most part 
of the same words, especially for the junior classes. 

17. For the young pupils the translation should be as literal m pomible so that they 
will have some definite meaning for each word. Af cer considerable practice they may be 
taught to give a variety of expressions or forms, while preserving the meaning; and the 
English idoms may be introduced gradually. 

18. Translation should not be confined to the reading lessons, but should include 
arithmetic, geography, history and all school studies. 

19. The reproduction of interesting stories will be of great service. If the teacher 
fsads the story in French let the class relate the substance x>f it in English; if given in 
English let the pupils tell it in French first and afterwards in English. This reproduc- 
tion should be oral at first so that all mistakes may be corrected ; afterwards it should be 
written if the pupil is able. 

20. The use of a dictionary for assisting in translation should be explained in the 
senior second form, or earlier if the pupils can profit by it. They require instruction how 
to choose the proper word and how to tell the pronunciation. Eaicb scho3l should h^ve a 
standard English dicfionary, (the Concise Imperial is good,) and a large French-English 
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diotionary, as \he smaller books oommonlj used hj the pupils are not always reliable or 
sufficiently complete. 

21. Regular written translation should begin at latest in the junior second form and 
should receive very careful attention in all classes. The first exercises should be short 
and simple. They may be taken from the Reader or may be suitable selections from other 
books. In the latter case they should be written on the board or dictated to the olass. 
Especially in the early lessons it is very advisable to make free use of the board to shew 
the correct form and to simplify all difficulties. Every wntten exercise should be care- 
fully examined, and be written again if many mistakes are found. There should be at 
least two such exercises in written translation each day. 

Where the Bi-lingual series are used the teacher should supply himself with other 
material suitable for translation. 

Text Books for Frbnch-Enqlibh Schools. 

Snglish. 

Public School Arithmetic. Forms III to Y 25c. 

Public School Geography. Forms III senr. to V 76o. 

Public School Grammar. Forms IV V 26o. 

Public School History. Forms IV-V 50c. 

French- English Readers. ( For Public Schools.) 
Canadian Catholic Readers. (For Separate Schools.) 

French, 

Grammaire Ire Ann^d. Larousse. Forms III to Y S5o. 

French-English Readers. (For Public Schools.) 

Montpelit Readers. (For Separate Schools.) # 

Toronto, August, 1900. 



BILINGUAL SCHOOLS. 
Circular to Public and Separate School Inspectors. 

Gbntlbmbn, — You will kindly bring to the attention of the teachers in your Inspec- 
torates, the special needs of the French BiLingual Schools. 

For several years efforts have been made by the Education Department to improve 
the condition of the schools in parts of the Province where' French is the language gener- 
ally spoken by the members of the community. It is well known that there was a strong 
desire manifested by parents whose native language is French, to give their children a 
fair knowledge of the English language, which is yearly becoming more important from a 
commercial and national point of view. The establishment, some years ago of an Eng- 
lish French Training School at Plantagenet, did much towards improving the condition 
of the schools in the eastern part of Ontario. Advancement, has not, however, been as 
rapid as would be desirable, owing to the difficulty of securing teachers who have the nec- 
essary knowledge of both the English and French languages. It is evident the pupils of 
the schools will receive better training if higher academic and professional attainments 
are required of the teachers. 

Qualifications of Tbachbbs. 

Thus far it has been found necessary to combine the academic and professional 
trsaning of the teachers, but the time has now come when it is desirable to separate these 
two parts of a teacher's qualifications, as has long been the case in the training of Eng- 
lish speaking teachers. With this object in view, persons seeking to qualify for teachers 
of Bi-Lingoai Schools, on and after September, 1900, will confine their attention during 
the academic year, ending in June, to the non-professional requiremente which may be 
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taken at Plantagenet, or elflewhere. The examination will be on the same papen (the 
standard to be hereafter determined) ae those prescribed for the Pablic School Leaving 
(Part I., Junior Leaving) examination together with qaestion papers in French Gram- 
mar and French Composition. The candidates who pass this examination will be reqnir* 
ed to undertake subsequently, from September to Deoember, a course of professional 
training, somewhat on the same lines as that now exacted of candidates for Provincial 
Third Class Certificates. This course is to be taken in Ottawa and arrangements made 
hj which the candidates may have some of the advantages of the Normal School. It is 
also intended to have certificates obtained in this way, valid for any school in the Pro- 
vince where the inspector may certify that a French Bi- Lingual teacher is required. 
The duration of such certificates will be three years, renewals under certain conditions to 
be granted on the recommendation of the Inspector. It is to be understood that these 
provisions will not afiect the rights of teachers who have already obtained certificates 
under the present regulatione. 

Methods of Teachisg. 

Teachers of French Bi-Lingual Schools should make it a special duty to render the 
pupils acquainted with the English language, and in ungraded schools should, therefore, 
devote about two hours daily to the teaching of English — leading, spelling, composition, 
oral English, <fcc. In graded schools each teacher should give, at least one hour daily — 
the time to be increased at the request of the Inspector. The regulation requiring that 
so far as possible, all communication between pupil and teacher shall be in English, must 
be carefully observed. There should be little teaching of English from books until the 
pupils have gained a fair knowledge of oral English. To this end the teachers should 
follow the instructions in the circular prepared by the Education Department on the 
teaching of English. 

Toronto, August let, 1900. 



CIRCULAR FOR LIBRARIANS ON CLASSIFICATION OF 
BOOKS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

In 1895 a departmental Catalogue was published to assist Librarians in the classifi- 
cation of Books in Public Libraries. As explained in the preface it was not considered 
tdvisable to change the principal headings, or subjects, which have been in use in Me- 
chanics' Institutes for over 25 years, viz., — History ; Biography ; Voyages ; Adventure 
and Travel ; Science and Art ; General Literature ; Poetry and the Drama, Religious 
literature ; Fiction ; Miscellaneous Bookf* ; Reference Books. 

Under these headings, or subjects, all Libraries receiving a share of the Legislative 
^rant are required to send Annual Reports of Books purchased, loaned, etc., to the Edu- 
cation Department. 

In order to guide Librarians the following synopsis of classification, with principal 
^nd sab-headings from the departmental Catalogue (out of print) is now issued, with the 
^^IQest that Librarians of all Public Libraries receiving Government aid will conform to 
^e xegulations of this Department, so that we may have an uniform clas4ficatiaii. 

HISTORY. 
I. Ancient Histobt. 

1. History of Egypt, Persia, etc., (including Historical Romances) Archaeology 
^d Mythology. 

2. History of Rome (including Historical Romances). 

3. History of Greece (including Historical Romances). 

II. Mbdi£val Histobt. 

History of the Crusades, (including Historical Romances). 
7 E. 
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IIL MODKBV HI8TOBT. 

A, Europe, 

1. History of the World, Europe, etc., (including Hittorical Romances). 

2. History of Great Britain and Ireland (including Historical Romances). 

3. History of Franoe (including Historical Romances). 

4. History of Germany, Austria and Hungary, (including Historical Romances). 

5. History of Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, (including Historical 
Romances). 

6. History of Italy, Switzerland, etc., (including Historical Romances). 

7. History of Spain, Portugal, etc., (including Historical Romances). 

8. History of Russia, Poland and Turkey, (including Historical Romance(»). 

B. Asia* 

1. History of China, Japan, and Sandwich Islands. 

2. History of India, (including Historical Romances). 

3. Miscellaneous Asiatic History, (including Historical Romances). 

C, Africa. 
History of AMoa, (including Historical Romanced), 

D. America, 

1. History of North and South America, (including Historical Romances). 

2. History of British North America, New France^ etc., (including Historical 
Romances). 

E. Australia. 

History of Australia, New Zealand, eta, (including Histprioal Romances) 

IV. MlSOBLLA^NEOUS HISTORICAL B0OK8. 

1. Great Battles, Sieges, etc., (Ancient and Modern). 

2. Historical Tales. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

I. Individual Biogbaphibs. 

1. English, Scottish, and Irish. 

2. English, Scottish, and Irish, (published in series). 

3. French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc. 

4. French, German, etc., (published in eerie*)). 

5. American, (Canada and the United States). 

6. American, (published in series). 

7. Miscellaneous Individual Biography, (published in series). 

II. OOLLBCTIVR BlOORAPHT. 

1. Classical. 

2. Historical Characters. 

3 Literary and ScientiGc Men and Women. 

4. Artists and Musicians. 

5. Celebrated Men, Women and Children. 

VOYAGES, ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL. 
I. Voyages abound the World. 
Travel and Adventure round the World- 
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II. EUBOPB. 

1. Travel and Adyentnre in Europe, (various couutries). 

2. Travel and Adventure in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

3. Travel and Adventure in France, Q^rmany, Spain, etc. 

4. Travel and Adventure in Italy, Greece, Russia, etc. 

III. Ajbia. 

1. Travel and Adventure iii Egypt, Palestine, etc. 

2. Travel and Adventure in China, India, Japan, etc. 

lY. Afrioa. 
Travel and Adventure in Africa, Madai(a8car, etc. 

Y. AMBBtOA. 

Travel and Adventure in North and South America. 

YI. TbAVBL A9D AdVBNTUBE in THB AbCTIO RbGIOH, WhALB FlBHIBG, BTO. 

YII. Travbl and Advbnturb ih Australia, Nxw Zbalakd, Paoifio Oobah, bto. 
• YIII. Thb Oobak, Sba and Sailobs. 

IX. MlSOBLLANBOUS TrAVBL AND AdVBNTUBB (iNOLUDIVO TaLBS FOB YOUNO PbOPLB). 

SCIENCE AND ART. 
I. Natobal Soibnoe. 

(a) Anthropology, Ethnography, Ethnology, Biology, etc 

(b) Zoology — Mammalia, Birds, ReptUes, Fishes, etc. 

(c) Entomology, 
(d^ Botany. 

(e) Geology and Mineralogy. 

(f ) NatunJ Phenomena, Meteorology, eto. 

ig) Astronomy, 
h) Chemistry. 
. * ( I ) Physics — Mechanics, Heat, Light, Sound, etc. 

II. UsxFUL Abts. 

A. Agriculture, 

1. The Farm, Forests, Manures, etc. 

2. Gardening, Fruit, Yegetables, etc. 

3. Horses — ^Breeding, Tndning, Riding, etc. 

4. Cattle, Sheep and Pigs. 

5. The Dairy, Poultry, Pigeons and Bees. 

6. Dogs, Rabbits and Domestic Pets. 

(b) Electric Arts, Steam, etc. 

(c) Microscope, Telescope, Phonography, etc. 

(d) Architecture and Engineering. 

(e) Carpentry, Painting and other Trades. 

(!) Misoellaneous Science and Manufactures for 
Young People and Amateurs. 
• (g) General Science, Discoveries, Inventions, etc. 
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III. FiVB Abt8. 

1. Drawing, Painting, Sonlptnre, Engraving, Heraldry, etc. 

2. Mnsic. 

lY. DonsTio Arts. 

1. Physiology, Medicine, Hygiene, etc. 

2. Home Life, Domestic Science, Sanitation, etc. 

3. Amusements, Sports and Pastimes and Physical Cnltare. 

Y. English Lanquagb, Abt of Tbaohivo, bto. 

1. English Language. 

2. Alt of Teaching. 

3. International Education Series. 

4. Education in Europe, America, etc. 
9. Universities, etc 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

1. Ancient Literature. 

2. English, Irish and Scottish Literature. 

3. American Literature. 

4. European and Foreign Literature. 

5. Authors and Authorship. 

. 6. Law and Constitutional History. 

7. Political Economy and Sociology. 

8. Mental, Moral and Pditical Science. # 

9. Moral Tales, Essays, Romances, etc. 
10. Temperance Literature. 

IL Juvenile Literature. 

POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

1. English, Irish and Scottish Poets. 

2. American Poetry — Canada and the United States. 

3. Miscellaneous Poetry — Ancient and Modem. 

RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 

1. Biblical History and Bible Lands — History of the Jews, etc 

2. Early Church History and Progress of Christianity. 

3. Modem Church History. 

4. The Reformation, Martyrs, etc. 

5. Missionaries and Missions. 

6. Religious Biography, Great Preachers, etc. * * 

7. Natural Theology and Christian Ethics. 

8. Religious Tales and Stories. 

9. Non-Christian Religious Systems. 

FICTION. 
European and American Novels. 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 

1. Anecdotes and Short Stones. 

2. Detective Stories. 

3. Fairy Tales, Fables, etc. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

1. Dictionaries and Encyclopedias — Biblical, Classical, Biographical, Eoglish, etc. 

2. Science and Art, Manufactures, etc. 

Toronto, September, 1900. • 
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CIRCULAR TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The following changes in the management of Public Libraries are anthorized by the 
Act and Regulations of 1899. 

i. Termination of Btuineaa Yeofr, 

The business year of the Public Libraries will in future close on 3 1st December, 
instead of 30th of April as formerly. Invoices not paid before the 1st day of January, 
will not be allowed for until the foUowing year. 

S. Annual BepartSf eic 

Annual Reports with inyoices and vouchers showing payment for Books, Magazines, 
and Newspapers, shall be sent to this Department not later than the Ist of February. 

S. Annual Meeting, 

Annual Meetings shall be held on the Second Monday in January in each year. 

Suggeetiona far Dieeontintiation of Beading Booms in Bural Dietriete. 

This Department having been informed that Newspapers are very seldom read in 
some of the Reading Rooms, and that many Boards of Management have difficulty in* 
paying expenses of Reading Rooms, purposes that after 3 Ist of December, 1899, Libra, 
ries without Reading Rooms, may purchase Magazines, subject to the approval of the 
Department, payable out of the Legislative Grant for Libraries. 

As Magazines contain the current literature of the day, it is recommended that they 
be circulated the same as books, and at the end of each year^bound in volumes ; one-half 
the cost of binding will be allowed out of the grant for the purchase of books. 

DEPARTMENTAL REGULATIONS. 

In rural districts where Library Boards cannot conform to the departmental regula- 
tion requiring Libraries to be open diree times a week, on request of Boards of Manage- 
ment, the Minister will consent that such Libraries may be open either once or twice a 
week only, on the following conditions : 

1. Jn Libraries open once a week only, the Legislative Grant shall not 
exceed •••• tlOO.OO 

2. In Libraries open twice a week only, the Legislative Grant shall not 
exceed $1 50.C0 

Toronto, November, 1899. 
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Public Soho >l Apportionm knt to Countibs. 



14. COUNTY OF KENT. 

Munieipaiitiei. Apportionment, 

Oamden $307 00 

Chatham 692 00 

Dover MO 00 

Harwioh 527 00 

Howard 434 CO 

Orford . . . 321 00 

Rifclcigh 476 00 

Romney 207 00 

Tilbury, East 405 00 

Zone 15900 



Total $4,038 00 



15. COUNTY OF LAMBTON. 

Bosanqnet $310 00 

Brooke 402 00 

I>Awn .... 425 00 

Bnniskillen 623 00 

Baphemia 271 00 

Moore 586 00 

FlymptoQ 418 00 

Samia 264 00 

. Sombra 402 00 

Warwick 838 00 

Total $4,039 00 



16. COUNTY OF LANARK. 

Batharst $287 00 

Beckwith 207 00 

Bargem, North 47 00 

Dalhouaie and Sherbrooke, North 219 00 

gMlinflf 8800 

Dmmmond 228 00 

Ebnsley, North 130 00 

Lanark 212 00 

Lavant 64 00 

Montague 228 00 

Pakenbam 200 00 

Ramsay 264 00 

Sherbrooke, South 108 00 

ToUl ' $2,282 00 



17. COUNTY OF LEEDS. 

Baatard and BuigesB, South $843 00 

Croaby, North 189 00 

'* South 206 00 

Elbabethtown , 378 Ot 

Elmtley, SoQth 105 00 

Kitley 237 00 

iJcttAw and Lansdowae, Front 833 00 

_ " *' Rear 270 00 

Tonge and Escott, Rear 136 00 

Tonge, Front and Escott 305 00 

Total $2,447 00 

17 (a). COUNTY OF GRENVILLE. 

Augusta $437 00 

Edwardsburs: 449 00 

ulower. South 100 00 

Oxford, Ridean 825 00 

Wolford 225 00 

Total $1,586 00 



18. COUNTY OF LENNOX AND ADDIXQ- 
TON. 

Sf\inif?ip(iHtff», Apportionment. 

Ad 'tvliust-.wii $50 00 

Atiilii-r.st Jftlund 106 OC 

Arifte^m. KftiuifhAm and Kaladar 143 00 

CjimdiMi, Eii}*t • 644 00 

I >^iihi^b, Abinger and Ashley , . . 185 00 

Ernj-strowTi 412 00 

Fredericksburp, North 182 00 

South ISO 00 

Richmond 269 00 

Sheffield 222 00 

Total $2,283 00 



19. COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 

Caistor $230 00 

Clinton 238 00 

Gainsborough 279 00 

Grantham 222 00 

Grimsby, North 187 00 

South 173 00 

Louth "202 00 

Niagara 215 00 

Total $1,696 00 

20. COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

Adelaide $264 00 

Biddulph 25100 

Caradoc 484 00 

Delaware 192 00 

Dorchester, North 434 00 

Ekf rid 832 00 

Lobo 3:^7 00 

London 1,073 00 

McGilli vray . . . .* 352 00 

Metcalfe 193 00 

Mosa 327 00 

Nissouri. West 824 00 

Westminster 487 00 

Willtams. East 188 00 

West 160 00 

Total $5,396 00 



21. COUNTY OF NORFOLK. 

Charlotteville $417 00 

Houghton 252 00 

Middleton 83100 

Townsend 487 00 

Walsingham, North . 270 00 

•^ South 21900 

Windham 432 00 

Woodhouse ... 246 00 

Total $2,654 00 



22. COUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Alnwick $140 00 

Brighton 81100 

Cramahe 321 00 

Haldimand 449 00 

Hamilton s. 475 00 

Monaghan, South 104 00 

Murray 358 00 

Percy 856 00 

Sejrmour 814 00 

Total $2.868 00 
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M(«). COUNTY OF DURHAM. 

MunieipalUies, Apportionment. 

Oiirtwright $218 00 

Cmrmn 814 00 

(Sttrke 610 00 

DArlington 622 00 

Hope : 412 00 

MjMiTen 376 00 

Total $2,362 00 

23; COUNTY OF ONTARIO. 

Brock $460 00 

Marm 293 00 

Pickering 666 00 

RMia 163 00 

R«»h 447 00 

Scott 278 00 

8cQi^>ff ItUnd 6100 

Thorah 167 00 

Si*'"^*^ 38100 

Whitby, East 880 00 

Whitby 26900 

ToUl $3.440 00 

24. COUNTY OF OXFORD. 

Blandford $199 00 

Blenheim 671 00 

Dereham 442 00 

NiMonri, East 819 00 

Norwich, North 274 00 

Sooth 29200 

Oifnrd, North 161 00 

Eaet 297 00 

West 261 00 

Zorrs, BMt 490 00 

" Weet 822 00 

Total $3.618 00 

26. COUNTY OF PEEL. 

Albion $832 00 

Caledon 466 00 

Ohingnaoonsy 492 00 

QoreofToronto 109 00 

Toronto 618 00 

Total $2,016 00 

26. COUNTY OF PERTH. 

Blanehard $328 00 

Downie 306 00 

Eeithope, North 272 00 

Sonth 237 00 

Enioe 877 00 

Blma 446 00 

Fnllarton 277 00 

Hibberl 248 00 

Logao 868 00 

Kornington 346 00 

Wallace 847 00 

Total $3,642 00 

27. COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH. 

Aostrother $ 30 00 

Aiphodel 20800 

Belmont 208 00 

Biirieigh 62 00 

OaTendith 18 00 

Ohandoe 99 00 

00010 26100 



27. COUNTY OF PETERBOROUGH.— Con. 

Munieipalities. Apportifrnment. 

Dnmmer $248 00 

Ennismore 99 00 

Galway lU 00 

Harvey 122 00 

Methnen 29 00 

Monagban. North 186 00 

Otonabee 409 00 

Smith 840 00^ 

Total $2.360 00 

28. COUNTY OF PRESCOTT. 

Alfred $3700 

Caledonia 186 00 

Hawkeebory, East 312 00 

" West 824 00 

Longnenil 64 00 

Plantagenet, North 868 00 

South 224 00 

Total $1,466 00 

28 (a). COUNTY OF RUSSELL. 

Cambridge $166 00 

Clarence 162 00 

Cumberland 314 00 

Rusaell 200 00 

Total $831 00 

29. COUNTY OF PRINCE EDWARD. 

Ameliasburg $872 00 

Athol 139 00 

HaUowell 86100 

Hilher 194 00 

Maryeburg, North 187 00 

Stiutb 168 00 

Saphiaaburg 23100 

Total $1,687 00 

80. COUNTY OF RENFREW. 

Admaaton $262 00 

AJgona, South 109 00 

Alice and Fraaer 230 00 

Bagot and Blythfield 169 00 

Brougham 69 00 

Bronoley 198 00 

Brudenell and Lyendodi 169 00 

Grattan 28100 

Griffith and Matawatchan 63 00 

Hagarty, Jonee, Sherwood, Richards and 

Burns 328 00 

Head, Clara and Maria 60 00 

Horton 178 00 

MoNab 426 00 

Pembroke 80 OO 

PeUwawa 89 00 

Radoliffe and Raglan 127 00 

Rolph, WyUe, MoKmj, Buchanan 186 00 

Roas 344 00 

Bebastopol 89 00 

Stafford 112 00 

Weatmeath 428 00 

Wilberforoe and Algona, North 268 00 

Total $4,096 00 

8L COUNTY OF SIMCOE. 

Adjala $325 00 

Bsaa «fiRk^ 

Floa -KV^ 
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81. COUNTY OP aihiOOK-Continued. 

MunieipalUiet. Apportionment. 

GwiUloibury, We»t $290 00 

laniBfil 478 00 

Mfttohedash 6100 

Medonte 498 00 

NottawA«ag» 663 00 

OriUia 445 00 

Ofo 489 00 

Sannidale 272 00 

Tay 517 00 

Tioy 864 00 

Teoamieth 417 00 

To«8orontio 219 00 

Vetpra 861 00 

Total $6,192 00 

32. COUNTY OF STORMONT. 

OornwaU $559 00 

Finch 38900 

Otnabruok 679 00 

Boxborough 810 00 

Total $1,787 00 

82(a). COUNTY OF DUNDAS. 

Matilda $158 00 

MonDUin 407 00 

Williamaburg ' 465 00 

Wlncheiter 875 00 

Total $1,696 00 

32 (6) COUNTY OF GLENGARRY. 

OharlotteDburg $519 00 

Kenyon 480 00 

Lancaster 415 00 

Lochiel 473 00 

Total $1,887 00 

83. COUNTY OF VICTORIA. 

Bexley. $102 GO 

Carden 88 00 

Dalton 6100 

Eldon 836 00 

Emily 248 00 

Fenelon 301 00 

Laxton, Digby and Longford 94 00 

Mariposa 478 00 

Op» 278 00 

Somerville 231 00 

Verulam 221 00 

Total $2,488 00 

84. COUNTY OF WATERLOO. 

Dumfries, North . $263 00 

Waterloo 805 00 

Wellesley 479 00 

WUmot 693 Ol> 

Woolwich 62100 

Total $2,661 00 



86. COUNTY OF WELLAND. 

Munieipalititi. Apportionment, 

Bertie $369 00 

CrowUnd 129 00 

Hnmberstone 34d 00 

Pelham 294 00 

Stamford : 288 00 

Thorold 214 00 

Wainfleet 82100 

WiJlonghby 121 CO 

Total .$2,085 00 

86. COUNTY OF WELLINGTON. 

Arthur $80100 

Eramosa 319 00 

Erin 428 00 

Garafraxa, West 326 00 

Guelph 285 00 

Luther, West 256 00 

Maryborough 867 00 

Minto 87800 

Nichol 183 00 

Peel 450 00 

Pilkington 179 00 

PusUfach. 426G0 

Total $3,892 00 

87. COUNTY OF WENTWORTH. 

Anoaster $462 00 

Barton 439 00 

Beverly 499 00 

Kinbrook 202 00 

Flamborough, East 299 00 

West 344 00 

Glanford 190 00 

Saltfleet 373 00 

Total $2,808 00 

88. COUNTY OF YORK. 

Etobicoke $412 00 

Georgina . 202 00 

Gwillimbury, East 416 00 

North 170 00 

King 685 00 

Markham 686 00 

Scarborough 463 00 

Vaugban 536 00 

Whitchurch 458 00 

York 967 00 

Total $4,895 00 

89. DISTRICTS. 

f Including rural") 

Algoma I separate Bohools I 

Muskoka J but not schools I ^ik {)i\t\ f\t\ 

Nipissing 1 in towns and f *'^»^ ^ 

Parry Sound. . . . I vilUges named 

L in this list. j 

Total $35,000 00 
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Apportionmsht to Romav Oatholio Sbparatb Schools for 1900, Patabli Thbouoh 

THIB L>KPAETM«KT. 



Sekool SeoHonM. ApparUonmerU. 

AdjalA 10 $28 00 

Alfred 8 23 00 

" 6 2600 

... 7(with8, PU&tagenet,8(mth) 12 00 

7 29 00 

8 88 00 

-* 9 27 00 

10 73 00 

11 13 00 

•• 12 28 00 

*• 18 2800 

" 14 2100 

16 24 00 

AdmMton 4 21 00 

ADderdon 8, 6 Mid 8 27 00 

" 3aDd4 16 00 

Arthur 6 40 00 

10 31 00 

Ashfield 2 67 00 

Asphodel 4 17 00 

AngiuU 16 2000 

Bftlfoar 1 (District of Al^omft) 

Biddalph 6 28 00 

9 (with 1 MoQUUvray) 10 00 

Bonfield. .lA, IB, 2, 4 Oistrictof NipisdnR .... 

Bnunt (with 8 Greenock) 2 8 00 

Briirhton 1(16) 1100 

Bromler 4 28 00 

•• 6 2200 

•* 7tobeappVd. 

Brooghsm 1 12 00 

Borgest. North 2 30 00 

4 1800 

" 6 12 00 

OOedonia 8, 4 and 10 17 00 

.... 6 (with 7 Plantagenet, S.) 11 00 

" 12 89 00 

18 to be app't'd. 

Cambridge 3 26 00 

4 28 00 

" 6 80 00 

6 32 00 

6and7 40 00 

Carrick 1 87 00 

'* (with 1 Cnlross) 1 69 00 

** 2 18 00 

*' (with 2 Cnlross) 2 18 00 

4 2100 

•• 14 98 00 

Oharlottenbiuns !!.!.!.'! 16 3200 

16 27 00 

Chiaholm and Boulter (District of Nipissing) 

Clarence 6 85 <K) 

•* 6 62 00 

8 40 00 

U 29 00 

•• 12 22 00 

•• 18 17 00 

•• 14 3100 

16 17 00 

" 17 1900 

19 17 00 

20 19 00 

21 28 00 

ConiwaU 1 18 00 

16 60 00 

Crosbj, North 4 55 00 

7 1100 

ColrosB (with 1 Obrrick) 1 71 00 

«* (with 2 Carrick) 2 19 00 

Cnmbcrlaiid 10 16 00 

•• 11 1600 

•« 13 19 00 

U 86 00 



Sekool Seetiom. ApporUonment, 

Downie 9 $86 00 

Dover 8tobe app*t'd. 

7tobeappVd. 

Dannett and Rntter, 1 (Dist of Nipissing) 

Edwardsborg 2 12 00 

Bllioe 7 17 00 

Ferris 8 ( District of Nipiasing) 

(I 4 '* ** ^ 

Finch'!...'.*.'.*.'.*.'.' 6 89*66 

Flamboroagh, West ... 2 11 00 

Greeoock 3 (with 2 Brant) 66 00 

Glenelg 5 18 00 

•• 7 27 00 

Gloucester 1 (with 8 Osgoode) 12 00 

4,6andl2 9 00 

14 8000 

16 7400 

17 5 00 

20 2600 

22 1600 

26 8400 

26 26 00 

Griffith, etc 8 8 00 

Hagarty .... 4 2400 

Haldimand 2 24 00 

14 1600 

21 8 00 

Harwich 9 27 00 

Hawkesbury, East .... 2 47 00 

4 1100 

" .... 6 2100 

" ... 7 91 00 

10 60 00 

" .... 11 26 00 

12 14 00 

" .... 16 24 00 

16 8 00 

•• .... 41 41 00 

Hay 1 4100 

Hibbert (1) 8 17 00 

Howe Island 1 12 00 

" 2 20 00 

" 8 14 00 

Holland, etc 8 9 00 

Hullett 2 1800 

Keewatin' 1 (see EHstrict of Algoma) 

Kingston 8 16 00 

Lancaster 14 3100. 

Lochiel 12A 29 00 

•♦ 12B 49 00 

Longueuil, West 2 17 00 

4A 18 00 

•* 7 24 00 

Loughboro' 2 16 00 

^* 10 2000 

Maidstone 1 44 00 

4 (with 2 Rochester) 12 00 

Maiden 8A 27 60 

•• 8B 27 50 

Mara 8 69 00 

March 8 8900 

Marmora and Lake. ... 1 6 00 

Matowatchan 8 14 00 

Moore 3, 4 and 6 12 00 

Mornington 4 2900 

McGillivray .. 1 (with 9 Biddulph) 9 00 

McKiUop 1 19 00 

Nepesn 7 34 00 

16 72 00 

Nicol 1 30 00 

Normanby 6 'iR^*^ 

\Ki \&^#^ 

Oigoode ^ ^JS 
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Apportionment of Roman Cathouc Skparatb S'ohools fob 1900, Pat abli Through 

THIS Drpartmrnt — Contivwd 



School Sections, Apportionment^ 

Oqgoode 3 (with 1 Ql(raoe8tox)$15 00 

Papineau 1 (see Diet, of NipiBring) 

•* 2 ** . . 

«• . og «« «i 

Peel V.V.V.V.r.... 8 'SW 

" 12 1700 

Percy 6 8 00 

12 (with 12 Seymoor) 5 00 

..4 22 00 

7 17 00 

8 24 00 
..9 26 00 

12 14 00 

4 41 00 

7 88 00 

. . 7 (withre Caledonta) 7 00 



PUntagenet, North. 



South . . 



8 



Proton . 
Raleigh 



8 (with 7 Alfred) 
6 
4 
6 

6 

Raynde 1 (District of Alg 

Richmond 10 and if 15 00 

Rochester 2 (with 4 Maidstone) 29 00 

TtobeappVd. 



a) 



10 00 
22 00 
16 00 

11 00 
26 00 
18 00 



Roxboro' . 



RnsBell 



Sandwich, East. 



S!%ndxich» West 



12 
16 

1 

4 

6 

7 

8 

1 

2 
6 And 9 



58 00 
21 00 
8 00 
10 00 
77 00 
18 00 
82 00 
95 00 
27 00 
31 01 



Sehool Seetiom. Apportionment, 

Seymour 12 (with 12 Percy) 7 00 

Sheffield 5 $28 00 

Sombra .. 6 27 00 

Staflford 2 22 00 

Stephen 6 40 00 

Springer 1 (Dist. of Nipissing) 

Sydenham'!!.*!.*!!.'.*!.. 7 il 66 

rRny 2 110 00 

Toronto Gore 6 16 00 

Tyendinaga 18 mOO 

20 19 00 

»• 24 22 00 

28 8 00 

90 17 00 

Vespra 7 5 00 

Waterloo 13 62 00 

Wawanosh, West 1 22 00 

WeUesley 6 20 00 

9andl0 26 00 

11 7400 

12 7 00 

Westminster 18 900 

Widdifield 2 (Dist. of Nipissing) 

WiUiams, West 10 2100 

WUmot 15i 63 00 

Winchester 12 (with 1 RosseU) 10 00 

Windham 8 46 00 

Wolfe Island 1 7 00 

2 20 00 

" 4 27 00 

Woolwich 10 83 00 

YoogeandEscottR... 4 13 00 

York 1 85 00 



$5,339 00 
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Apfo&xiommsnt to C1TIB8, Towns amd Villagbs fob 1900. 



Otliei 



Brantt^rd ..._.. 

ChAtham * . , » 

Guf^lu^ .,•,* 

HuriiJtoii p.,. ..*. 

Xifl e^taa u 

Loocioi] *..** ^* 
OttAw^a , 

St. T" faoiDAi 

Stnt.fcH 

Toronto ,,. 

Wiacttior 

Towni. 

AtUvtiOn ....,...,. 
Almonte ..,,,.,,. 
Amhf^i-ntbtirK ^ - * - . 

Atapiior » . , , * , H 

Ai^rorih , , . 

A^lmer ...,,, WW 

B*rn« 

Bfrliq..., ,. 

™hwell 

gowmwiville 

g'^eobTidgo 

^■^inpton .,.,,„. 

J^*«ntoo 

J^>tvjurg 

J^^^Uingwood 

X?«Tiwidl 

{^^^•^ronto 

^f^t^en 

^»ldM 

^«»»-h»m 

S^^x 

f^ox-t Willimm (in 
^ludiDflT arreAra 
p^S99. $212).... 

S^i* 

)^*»anoque 

J^^^<Jerich 

S?5«Bjy 

J*^*-ri»ton 

»» RersoU 

•^*«»c»rdine .... 

Undtay 

la.towel 

yttle Cnrreot . 

^»tUw» 

Weaford 

^/<llMld 

^itchaU 

MUtoi 

JoontForert... 

J»P*nee 

^,*»wiiutfket 

Nia^wi^ 

^UgAraFalli... 

^orth Bay 

^orthTdronto.. 



Pabllo 
8obook. 



9«1 00 
1,976 00 

918 00 
1,063 00 

6.387 00 
1,7&0 00 
4,214 00 
3.421 00 
l.Oliy 00 
1,325 00 
1,079 00 
aO,G69 m 
1,390 00 



46^141 00 



?23 00 

sai 00 

129 00 
290 00 
188 00 
2m 00 
620 00 
012 00 
207 00 
112 00 
3fi3 00 
270 00 
367 00 
834 00 
COS 00 
318 00 
379 00 
669 00 
828 00 
444 00 
200 00 
283 00 
158 00 
176 00 
206 00 



646 00 
866 00 
416 00 
442 00 
123 00 
228 00 
216 00 
602 00 
262 00 
372 00 
612 00 
322 00 
80 00 
66 00 
219 00 
800 00 
262 00 
162 00 
269 00 
875 00 
219 00 
168 00; 






Toyo, 



t c 

S71 00 

23D 00 
1H2 00 
2B6 00 
95^ 00 
509 00 
5fi9 00 

:}p590 00 
280 00 
130 00 
216 00 

3.056 00 



Towiw. 



i^ast 00 

2.214 00 

1,100 00 
1,329 00 ; 

a^ayo 00,1 

4J83 00 
7,011 00 I 
1,265 00 
1,355 00 
l,m> 00 
23,725 00; 
1,390 00 



10,219 00 



337 00; 
199 001 
198 011 



103 00 
132 00 
176 00 



111 00 

233 00 



256 00 

*142'o6 



448 00 

166*66 



58 00 



54 00 



66 00 



198 00 



144 00 



42 00 



81 00 
99 00 



56,360 00 



223 00 
3S4 00 
261 00 
466 00 
188 00 
267 00 
731 00 

1,145 00 
207 00 
112 m 
353 00 
276 00 
367 00 

1,089 00. 
50B 00, 
318 00 
521 00 
669 00. 
776 00 
444 00 
200 00 
883 00 
158 00 
176 00 
206 00 



646 00' 
928 00 
416 00 
496 00 
123 00 
228 00 
216 00 
668 00 
262 00 
372 00 
805 00 
322 00 
80 00 
210 00 
219 00 
800 00' 
262 00 
162 00 
269 00 
375 00 
261 00 
168 00; 
418 00! 
298 00 
198 00 



OfckvUU 

0»Dgovllie . . . , ^ 

Orillift 

Oshawm ... ^ , . . « , 
Owflb Sound ., . . 
Paloieritoii ..... 

Parkhiii .,. 

Parii , 

Parry Sotmd ..,*., 

PreitoD ,.,,., 

Pembrolce .,. 

P&ti«tuifcuub«ne. , 

P«!nb 

Feterboroqgb . . . . 

Petroleft , . . . , 

Ptcton .....,»... 
Port Artbnr .. ., 
Port Hope.....,, 

Prf*colt . , , , . 

Rat PortHga..... 

Rwifrew 

Ridj^fttown 

Sandwich •*••..., 
SarQia . _ .♦,.,.,, 
Satilt St«. ^Urie. 

aeafortb.,. 

Simeon. .., 

Smith's F&IU 

Stayner .. .„.. 
Slnrf^eon FaUi, , . 

SL Ikfary'i 

Strfttfaroy ...... 

Sudbury .., 

Thfi«4»km ;,*,,. 

Tborabury , 

Thorold 

Til8onbai|r 

Toronto Jonction 

Trenton 

Uzbridge , 

VankleekhUl 

Walkerton 

Walkerville 

WallaceboTR 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Whitby 

Wiarton 

Winf^ham , 

Woodstock , 

Totals 

locorporated 
Villages. 

Acton , 

Ailsa Craig , 

Alexandria 

Alvinnton , 

Arkona 

Arthur 

Athens 

Ayr 

Aehbumham 

Bath 

Bayfield 

Beamaville 

Beaverton 

Beeton 



Publk 


Sepafmte 
BobooU, 


Schools^ 


« c. 


i 0. 


187 00 


20 00 


496 00 




459 00 


104 00 


461 00 


65 00 


960 00 


73 00 


223 00 




146 00 


34 00 


361 00 


42 00 


365 00 




222 00 


61 00 


347 00 


275 00 


277 00 




327 00 


135 00 


907 00 


390 00 


B77 00 


* w • 


407 00 


39 00 


219 00 


78 00 


632 00 




276 00 


146 00 


606 00 


193 00 


226 00 


166 00 


370 00 




174 00 


:....,,,., J 



740 
839 
396 

351 
680 
151 
48 
873 

m 
w 

fll 

66 
194 
281 
659 
843 
214 
146 
278 
142 
297 
362 
222 
248 
252 
271 
1,120 



102 00 
73 00 



61 00 

46 OOi 



90 00 



68 00 



164 00 



187 00 

105 eo 



59 00 
61 00 



82 00 



Total. 



207 00 
496 00 
668 00 
616 00 

1,092 00 
223 00 
179 00 
4aH 00 
366 00 
273 00 
623 00 
277 00 
462 00 

1,297 00 
677 00 
486 00 
297 00 
632 OP 

422 00 
798 00 
381 00 

270 00 
174 00 
842 00 
403 00 
296 00 
3^1 00 
580 00 
161 00 
Wj DO 
419 00 
377 00 
197 00 

m 00 

86 00 
262 00 
381 00 
659 00 
507 00 
214 00 
288 00 
388 00 
143 00 
866 00 

423 00 
338 00 
280 00 
252 00 

271 00 
1,120 00 



84,168 00 5,213 00 39.381 00 



174 00 
85 00 
43 00 

118 00* 
60 00 

lOJ 00 

119 00 
105 00 
209 00 

49 00 
68 00 
99 00 
89 00 
94 00 



167 00 



60 00 



174 00 

86 00 

310 00 

118 00 
60 00 

161 00 

119 00 
106 00 
209 00 

49 00 
68 00 
99 00 
89 CO 
94 00 
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looorporftted 


Public 
ScboolH. 


3«iwr»te 


Totd. 


9«lle RItw 


i 0. 
70 00 

115 00 

loeoo 

79 00 

laooo 

152 00 

177 00 
146 00 

82 00 
159 00 

116 00 
285 00 
143 00 
16100 

21 00 
137 00 
210 00 

97 00 
29 00 

78 00 
127 00 

76 00 
96 00 

100 00 
94 00 

884 00 

100 00 
168 00 

63 00 
136 00 
188 00 

79 00 
61 00 

224 00 
158 00 
185 00 
111 00 
85 00 

178 00 
130 00 

92 00 

105 00 
119 00 

57 00 
143 00 
110 00 

52 00 

106 00 
810 00 
143 00 

50 00 

153 00 

157 00 
176 00 

158 00 
148 00 
108 00 

65 00 
115 00 
241 00 

98 00 
182 00 
152 00 

101 00 


$ c 


1 e. 

70 00 

116 00 
lOSOO 

79 00 
120 00 
152 00 
177 00 
146 00 

82 00 
159 00 
116 00 
285 00 
148 00 
16100 
116 00 
137 00 
210 00 

97 00 

29 00 

78 00 

127 00 
75 00] 
96 00' 

100 00 
94 00 
234 00 
100 00 
168 00 

128 00 
135 00 

157 00 

79 00 
61 00 

224 00 

158 00 
196 00 
111 00 

35 00 
378 00 
180 00 

92 00 


Blyth .wt-* 




BobcA^ffecm 

Bolton . . .. , 




Bradford ....„„. 




Btiifti 1*011 . *»....- 






Brufl* els 




Burk*« Falls 




Burlington 

Caledonia 






Oampbcllford .. 

Oanningrton 

Oardinal 








CaBiielman 

Oaviura 


95 00 


Ohealey 





OhesterTille 

Ohippawa 

Olifford 




Oolbome 








Delhi 




Drajton 




Dimdalk 

Dminville 

Dntton 






East Toronto .... 




Effanville 


65 00 
"*' io 00 


EFmira ...... r t » - - 


Blora .......... T . 


JCmbro 


Erin 


Exeter . .... 




Fenelon Falls 

Fl»fRUt 

Fort Erie ... 


ii'66 


G&rdfin TaIbikI 




Geori^etown 

QlencoA 






Grand Valley 

Grimsby 






105 001 


Hag«*rsTilie 

Hastinffs 


119 00 
100 00 
143 00 
110 00 
262 60 
106 00: 


43 00 

, , , , 


HanoTer ......... 


Hayelock 

Hawkesbory 

Hnnsall 


* '*2i6'66 


Hespeler 




810 00 


Hintonbarg 

Holland Landing . 

fTntifcavillA 


188 00 


281 00 

50 00 

153 00 

157 00 
176 00 

158 00 
143 00 
103 00 

66 00 
148 00 
241 00 

98 00 


Iroqaoiii 

Kemptville 

KmgMville 

Likkefit'ld 










Lif^nArk 




1<ancaBter 




L'Origoal 

London, West 

Lnoan 


33 00 


Luoknow ........ 




182 00 


Madoo 


w • 


162 00 
101 00 


Markdale 







IncnrporaWd 
Villages. 



Markhatn ...... 

MaxviUe ....... 

MemokvsJle . .., 

MeirittoD , 

Millbrook 

MUwettOQ 

Monri^burg . . . , 

Newboro* , 

Newbnrg 

Newbnry 

"Newcastle 

Newfiambnrg.. 
Niagara Falls, 

Sonth 

Norwich 

Norwood 

Oil Springs . . . . 

Omemee 

OtUwa, East .. 
PiiJKl*?iy _^ , , ,, 
Point Edwij^.. 
Porta mouth 
Port Cftrlio^r. ... 
Port Oolbome . • 
Pore Dalhonsie . 
Port Dover . . . . 

PortBlgin 

Port Perry 

Port Rowan . . . . 

Port Stanley 

Richmond 

Richmond Hill . 

Rockland 

Sbelbome 

Southampton .. 

Springfield 

Stirling 

StonffviUe ... . 
Street^ville .... 

Sundridge 

Satton 

Sturgeon Point . 

Tara 

Teeswater 

Thamesville . . . . 

Thedford 

Tilbury 

Tiverton 

Tottenham . . . . 

Tweed 

Vienna 

WardsviUe 

Waterdown ... 

Waterf ord 

Watlord 

Wellington 

Weston 

Winchester 

Woodbridge . . . . 

Woodville 

Wyoming 

Wroxeter 



Public 
Schools. 



$ 0. 

137 00 
SB 00 

109 00 
166 00 

111 DO 
76 DO 

303 00 
56 00 

79 00 

64 00 

65 00 
142 00 

166 00 
161 00 
185 00 
182 00 

66 00 
182 00 
195 00 
166 00 

48 00 

88 00 

181 00 

88 00 
142 00 
172 00 
184 00 

74 00 
78 00 
44 00 

80 00 
24 00 

165 00 

205 00 

66 00 

97 00 
154 00 

74 00 

44 001 
7700; 
40 00 

89 00! 

112 00 
106 00 

81 00 
60 00 
56 00 
70 00 
96 00 

45 00 
38 00 

98 00 

138 00 
156 00 

75 00 
115 00 
180 00 

82 00 
66 00 

106 00 
53 00 



S^tjarate 
Schools. 



i c 



41 00 



TotaJ. 



84 00 



18 00 
27 00 



186 00 



69 00 



29 00 



18 00 



Total j 15.688 00 1.214 00 



i e. 

127 00 
88 00 

108 00 
208 00 

111 00 
75 00 

203 00 
56 00 

79 00 

54 00 
66 00 

142 00 

165 00 
161 00 
185 00 
182 00 

66 00 

132 00 
125 00 

166 00 
82 00 

88 00 
189 00 
115 00 
142 00 
172 00 
184 00 

74 00 
78 00 
44 00 

80 00 
160 00 
165 00 
905 00 

55 00 

97 00 
154 00 

74 00 

44 00 
77 00 
40 00 

89 00 

112 00 
106 00 

81 00 
129 00 

66 00 

70 00 

125 00 

45 00 
38 00 

98 00 
138 00 
156 00 

75 00 

133 00 
UO 00 

82 00 
66 00 

106 00 
63 CO 

16.852 00 
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SUMMABT OF APPOBTIONMBNT FOB 1900. 



COUNTIBa 



1. Bnuit 

1 Brooe 

8. Garleton 

4. Dalf erin 

6. Elgin 

8. EsMX 

7. Frontenao 

8. Grey 

9. HftldimAod 

10. Hftlitmrton 

U. Htllon 

12. HMtiogt 

llHoron.. . 

14. Kent 

16. Lunbtoii 

16. L%ii«rk 

17. Leedi &nd OrenTille 

18. Lennox and Addiogton 

19. Lincoln 

10. MiddleMX 

n. Norfolk 

Si. Northomberlaad and Dturluan . . . 

©.Ontario 

Ji Oxford 

16. Peel 

». Perth 

17. Peterborough 

S. Presoott and Russell 

S. Prince Edward 

80. Renfrew 

8L Bimooe 

81 Stormont* Dondas and Glengarry. 

11 Victoria 

H. Wsterloo 

86. WelUnd 

J|. Wellington 

g.Wentworth 

38. York 



Total 

Districts 

(a) Algoma ^\ Exolusive of the towns 'N 

(6) Muskoka ( and villages which ( 

(c Nipiseing. ( appear in the general ( 

((f) Parry Sound ) list. ) 

Total 



GRAND TOTALS. 



OopHTIlB . 

Towns ... 



Totals 



Public 
Schools. 

1,716 00 
4.4M)00 
3,073 00 
1,993 00 
3,054 00 
8,699 00 
2,320 00 
6.07ft 00 
1,818 00 
738 00 
1,667 00 
4,3«7 00 
5,162 00 
4,038 00 
4,0:^9 00 

2.282 00 
8,98:i 00 

2.283 00 
1.696 00 
5,396 00 
2,664 00 
5,204 00 
3,440 00 
8,618 00 
2,016 00 
3,642 00 
2,360 00 
2,286 00 
1,687 00 
4,095 00 
6,192 00 
6,369 00 
2,438 00 
2,661 00 
2,035 00 
3,892 00 
2,808 00 
4.895 00 

124,830 00 



88,800 00 



83,800 00 



124,830 00 
45,141 00 
84,168 00 
16,6:« 00 
33,800 00 

253,677 00 



Separate 
Schools. 



414 00 
478 00 



836 00 
162 00 
117 00 



87 00 
192 00 
82 00 
$d 00 
60 00 
112 00 
43 00 

7266* 
46 00 
79 00 
69 00 



16 00 
98 00 

17 00 
1,735 00 


146 00 
138 00 
864 00 


285 00 



12s 00 
11 00 
85 00 



6,839 00 

1,200 00 
1,200 00 



5,3:^9 00 
10,219 00 
6,218 00 
1.214 00 
1,200 00 



28,185 00 



Total. 



8 o. 
1.715 00 
4,864 00 
8,646 00 
1,99.1 00 
3,054 00 
4.0;M 00 
2,4^2 00 
6.192 00 

1.818 00 
788 00 

1,.567 00 
4.454 00 
5.844 00 
4,120 00 
4,078 00 
2,342 CO 
4,095 00 
2,326 00 
1,696 00 
5.468 00 
2,700 00 
6,283 00 
8,500 00 
8,618 00 
2,082 00 
8,640 00 
2,877 00 
4,021 00 
1,687 00 
4,241 00 
6,880 00 
6,7.38 00 
^438 00 
2,946 00 
2,036 00 
4,014 00 

2.819 00 
4,930 00 



180,168 00 



35,000 00 



85,000 00 



180,169 00 
65,360 00 
39,881 00 
16,852 00 
85,000 00 



276,762 GO 
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APPENDIX G,— ONTARIO NORMAL COLLEGE, PROVINCIAL NORMAL 

AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 

L ONTARIO NORMAL COLLEGE. 

(1) Staff of Ontario Normal College, 1900. 

J. A. McLellan, M. A., L L. D , Profeasor of Psychology and History of Edacation, 
Principal. 

R. A. Thompson, B. A., Lectarer on School Management, Yice-Principa]. 

J. T. Crawford, B. A., Lecturer on Methods in Mathematics. 

W. M. Logan, M. A., Lecturer on Methods in Classics. 

F. F. Macpherson, B. A., Lecturer on Methods in Literature and Composition. 

8. A. Morgan, B. A , B. Paed , Lecturer on Methods in English Grammar and 
Rhetoric. 

A. Paterson, M. A., Lecturer on Methods in JSistory and Geography. 

£. S. Hogarth, B. A., Lecturer on Methods in Modem Languages. 

J. B. Turner, B. A., Lecturer on Methods in Chemistry, Botany and Zoology. 

J. Gill, B. A., Lecturer on Methods in Physics. 

F. F. Macpherson, B A, Lecturer on Reading and Elocution. 

J. B. Turner, B. A., Lecturer on School Hygiene and Sanitation. 

(2) Students in Ontario Normal College, 1900. 

Male Female 
Admitted, Session 1900-1 78 66 



II. PROVINCIAL NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS. 

L Toronto Nobmal School. 

(1) Staff of Toronto Normal School, 1900. 

Wm. Scott, B. A. Principal. 

W. H. Elliott, B. A Vice Principal. 

A. 0. Casselman Drawing Master, and in Model SchooL 

S. H. Preston Music • " 

Eugene Mason French Teacher. 

(2) Students in Toronto Normal School, 1900, 

Male. Female. 

Admitted, First Session 14 116 

Admitted, Second Sesfiioii 17 105 

Total 31 221 
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2. Ottawa Normal School. 

(1) Staf of Ottawa Normal School, 1900. 

JohnA. MaoOabe, M.A., LL.D PrinGipaL 

& B. Sbdair, B. A Yioe-PrincipaL 

J. A. Debbie Drawing Master, and in Model School 

T. A. Brown. Mnaic " " 

J. Fleory French Teacher. 

(2) Students in Ottawa Normal School, 1900, 

Male. Female. 

Admi'ited, First Session 25 75 

Admitted, Second Session ' 17 72 

ToUl , 42 147 

3. London Normal School. 

(1) Staff of London Normal School, 1900. 

F. W. Merchant, M.A Principal. 

John Deamess Vice- Principal 

S. K. Davidson Drawing Master. 

Fred. L. Evans Mosic Master. 

£. F. E. Oopeman Physical Instructor. 

Miss Agnes Mackenzie Teacher of Kindergarten Principles. 

(2) Students in London Normal School, 1900. 

Male. Female. 

Admitted, First Session 23 78 

Admitted, Second Session 24 71 

Total 47 149 

4. Toronto Model School. 

(1) Staff of Toronto Model School, 1900. 

Angns Mcintosh Head Master Boys' Model School 

R W. Murray First Assistant «• 

Thomas M. Porter Second " '* 

Miss Jeannie Wood Third " " 

" H. B. Mills, B. A Fourth " " 

« Margaret T. Scott Head Mistress Girls' Model School. 

" May K Oanlfeild First Assistant m^ " 

" M. Meehan Second *« <>;v,^ " 

•* Alice Stuart Third •• ** " «• 

•• Sarah M. Ross Fourth " k"-' «« 

" Mary E. Macintyre Kindergarden Teacher. 

" Ellen Oody " Assistant. 

Mrs. Jean Somers Instructor in Calisthenics. 

" L. H. Baldwin «* Domestic Science. 

Arthur King Drill Master. 

8 X. 
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(2) Number of pupiU in 1900. 

Boyi, 258 GirU, 256 Total. 514 

Kindergarten Total, 58 

5. Ottawa Modbl Sohool. 

(1) SUMff of Ottawa Model Seliool, 1900. 

Edwin D. Parlow Head Master Boya' Model School. 

J. H. Pntman First Assistant ** 

J. F.Sullivan Second " «* 

Miss H. 8. Williams, B.A Third 

« Adeline Shenick, B. A, B, Sc Head Mistress Girl's Model SchooL 

" A. E. G. Wilson First Assistant •• 

" M. R Butterworth Second " « 

•« Florence Hanington Third " " 

*^ Eliza Bolton Kindergarten Teacher. 

" J. Stocks « Assistant. 

'< Elizabeth H. Keyes Teacher of Physical Onlinre. 

(2) Number of pupiU^ 1900. 

Boys, 138 Girls, 128 ....^ Total, 266 

Kindergarten -. Total, 55 
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APPENDIX T>,^INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
I. List of Inspbctors. 



Pnblie School 
Inipecton. 



H.J.Eell7,M.D.,LL.B. 
W.S. Cleodenning... 

Alezftoder Campbell.. 



Bobert H. Cowley, B.A. 
NAthaoiel Gordon. .... 

Arthur Brown 

W.E.Tilley,M.A.,Ph.D 

Welbm Atkin 

•D.Chenayi 



D. A. Maxwell, B.A., 
LLB., Ph.D 



Wm.Spankie, M.D.. 

Bonld McDiarmid, M.D 

Andr«w Grier 

^OQUM Grordon 

N.W.Campbell 



Clarke Moees 

SrlvanQB Phillips, B.A. 

^' 8. Deacon 



Jurisdiction. 



l^jUiam Maddntosh . 
•''»*in Johnston. 



^^id Robb . 



^- ^IginTom 

^*^. W. H. G. Colles. 

^ViertPark 

C- A^ Barnes, M.A. . . 

'^<>**H Brebner 

'• Xa. Micbell, M.A. 



^^ki. Johnston, M.A., 
t*t..B 



J^^bert ^nney, M.D... 
T- A.Orsig 



Y^erick Burrows. 



Brant ; City of Brantford; Town of Paris 

Bruce, Sast ; Towns of Walkerton, Wiarton ; Vil 
lages of Che slay, Tara 

Bruce, West ; Town of Kincardine ; Villages of 
Lucknow, Paisley, Port Elgin, Southampton, 
Teesw»ter, Tiverton 

Carleton ; Villages of Hintonburg, Ottawa East, 
Richmond .... 

Dufferin ; Town of Orangeville ; Villages of Grand 
Valley, Shelbume 

Dundas ; v illagee of Chesterville, Iroquois, Morris- 
burg, Winchester 

Durham ; Towns of Bowmanville, Port Hope ; Vil 
lages of MiUbrook, Newcastle 

Elgin ; Town of Aylmer ; Villages of Dutton, Port 
Stanley, Springfield, Vienna 

Essex, North (No. 1) ; Town of Sandwich ; Village 
of Belle River 



Brantford . , 
Walkerton 



Kincardine .... 

Ottowa 

Orange ville 

Morrisburg .... 
Bowmanville . . . 
St. Thomas .... 
Sandwich 



Alexandria, Lancaster, 



Vil- 



Essex, South (No. 2} ; City of Windsor ; Towns of 
Amherstburp[, Essex, Leamington, Walkerville ; 
Village of Kingsville 

Frontenac; Villages of Garden Island, Ports- 
mouth 

Glengarry ; Villages of 

MaxviUe 

Grey, East; Town of Thombury 

Grey, West ; Town of Owen Sound 

Grey, South ; Towns of Durham, Meaford ; 
lages of Dundalk, Markdale 

Ualdimand ; Town of Dunnville ; Villages of Cale- 
donia, Cayuga, Hagersville 

Haliburton and North East Muskoka, South Nipisn 
ing. East Parry Sound ; 'Villages of Burk*s 
Falls, Huntsville, Sundridge 

Halton ; Towns of Milton, Oakville ; Villages of 
Acton, Burlington, Greorgetown 

Hastings, North ; Villages of Madoc, Stirling 

Hastings, South ; City of Belleville ; Towns of 
Deeeronto, Trenton ; Village of Tweed 

Huron, East (K.); Towns of Clinton, Seaforth, 
Wingham ; Villages of Blyth^ Brussels, Wrox 
eter 

Huron, West (8.) ; Town of Goderich ; Villages of 
Bayfield, Exeter, Hensall 

Kent, East ; Tuwns of Blenheim, Bothwell, Ridge- 
town ; Village of Thamesville 

Kent, West : Towns of Dresden, Wallaceburg ; VU 
lage of Tilbury 

Lambton, East (No. 1) ; Villages of Alvinston, Ar 
kona, Thedford, Watford, Wyoming. . . 

Lambton, West (No. 2) ; Towns of Petrolea, Samia; 
Villages of Oil Springs, Point Edward 

Lanark ; Towns of Almonte, Carleton Place, Perth, 
Smith's Falls ; Village of Lanark 



Leeds and Grenville, No. 1 ; Town of Gananoque ; 
Village of Newboro' 

Leeds and Grenville, No. 2 : Village of Athens., 

Leeds and Grenville, No. 3 ; Town of Prescott ; 
Villages of Cardinal, Kemptville. Merriokville . 

Lennox and Addington ; Town of Napanee ; Vil- 
lages of Bath, Newburgh 



Post Office. 



Durham... 
Caledonia . 



Salarr 

(travelling 

expenses 

included 



Windsor . 
Kingston 



MaxviUe 

Thombury .... 
Owen Sound . . 



Mlnden 1,596 00 



) for 
1899. 



t c 

978 00 

1,366 86 



1,886 00 
1,637 60 
1,100 00 
1,040 00 
1,660 00 
1,686 00 
1,000 00 

1,100 00 

1,690 00 

840 00 

966 00 

1,268 60 

1,262 00 

1,810 00 



MUton i 1,401 26 

Madoc j 1,498 75 

Belleville I 1,680 00 



Brussels., 
(okxlerich 
Chatham 
Chatham 
London .. 
Samia . . . 
Perth .... 



Athens.... 
Brockville. 



Kemp ville. 
Napanee .. 



1,896 76 
1,480 00 
1,050 00 
1,140 00 
1,270 00 
1,853 00 
1,800 00 

1,160 00 
1,050 00 

1,060 00 

1,886 00 
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List of Inspbotors. 



Pablio School 
Inipecton. 



J. B. Grey 



*P. J. Thompson, B.A. 
H. D. Johnaon 



J. J. Wftdswoith, M.A., 
M.B 



Albert OdeU.... 
jMnes McBrien 



Jnrisdiotioii. 



Lincoln ; Oity of St. OAtharines ; Town of 'Ni^fftM^ ; 
Villages of Beamsville, Grimaby, Memtton« 
Port Dalhonaie 

Middlesex, EMt ; tillage of Lnean 

Middlraex, West ; Towns of Parkhill, Strathroy ; 
Villages of Ailsa Oraig, Glencoe, Newbo^, 
Wardsville 



John Waugh, 6. A., D. 

Paed 

William Oarlyle 



Allan Embury 

William Irwin, B.A 

J. 0. Brown 

W. J. Sommerby . . , 



6. D. Piatt, B. A 

B. G. Scott, B.A 

J. C. Morgan, M.A. . , 
Rev. Thomas McKee . 



Norfolk ; Town of Simcoe : Villages of Delhi, Port 
Dover, Port Rowan, Waterfowl 

Northumberland; Town of Gobourg; Villages of 
Brighton, Campbell ford, Golbome, Hastings... 

Ontario, North; Town of Uxbridge; Villages of 

Beaverton, Cannington, Port Perry 



Post Office. 



St. Catharines. 
London 



Strathroy , 



Simcoe.. 
Coboorg. 



Isaac Day, B. A. 



Alexander McNaughton, 
J. H. Knight 

Henry Reazin. 



Thomas Pearce 

J. H. BaU, M.A 

David Clapp, B.A 



J. J. Craig. B.A. 

J. H. Smith 



A. B. Davidson, B.A. .. 
David Fotheringham , 
Donald McCaig 



Ontario, South ; Towna of Oahawa, Whitby 

Oxford : Towns of Ingersoll, Tilsonburg, Wood- 
stock ; Villages of Embro, Norwich 

Peel; Town of Brampton; Villages of Bolton, 
^ Streetsville 

Perth ; Towns of Listowel, Mitchell, St. Mary's ; 
VUlage of Milverton 

Peterborough ; Villages of Ashbumham, Havelock, 
Lakefield. Norwood 

Prescott and Rut sell ; Towns of Hawkesbury, Vank- 
leekhill; Villages of Casselman, L'Orignal, 
Rockland 

Prince Edward : Town of Picton ; Village of Wel- 
lington 

Renfrew ; Towns of Amprior, Pembroke, Renfrew ; 
Village of Eganville 

Simcoe, North ; Towns of Barrie, Midland, Orillia, 
Penetanguishene 

Simcoe, South West ; Towns of Alliston, Stayner ; 
Villages of Beeton, Bradford, Creemore, Totten 
ham 

Simcoe, East, and West Muskoka ; Town of Graven 
hurst ; Village of Port Carling 

Stormont : Town ol Cornwall 

Victoria, East ; Town of Lindsay ; Villages of Bob- 
caygeon, Omemee 

Victoria, West, and South-Eaat Muskoka ; Town of 
Bracebridge ; Villages of Fenelon FaUs, Wood- 
ville 

Waterloo ; Towns of Berlin, Gait, Preston ; Vil- 
lages of A3nr, Elmira, Hespeler, New Hamburg. 

WelUnd ; Town of Thorold ; VilUges of Bridge- 
burg, Chippewa, Fort Erie, Niagara Falls South, 
Port Colbome 

Wellington, North ; Towns of 'Harriston, Mount 
Forest, Palmerston ; Villages of Arthur, Clif- 
ford, Drayton 

Wellington, South ; Villages of Elora, Erin, Fergus 

Wentwurth ; Town of Dundas ; Village of Water- 
down 

York, North ; Towns of Aurora, Newmarket ; Vil- 
lages of Holland Landing, Richmond Hill, 
Sutton 

York, South ; Towns of North Toronto, Toronto 
Junction ; Villages of East Toronto, Markham, 
Stoufifville, Weston, Woodbridge 

Districts of Algoma, Thunder Bay, Rainy River ; 
Towns of Fort William, Gore Bay, Little Cur- 
rent, Port Arthur, Rat Portage, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Thessalon 



Woodstock . 



Brampton . 
Stratford.. 



RnsseU. 
Picton . 



Pembroke 



Barrie 



Barrie 



OriUia.. . 
Cornwall 



Lindsay. 



Lindsay. 
Berlin. . . . 



Welland 



Harriston 
Fergus ... 



Hamilton 



Newmarket , 



Toronto 



CoUingwood 



Prince Albert . . 
Whitby 



Peterborough... 



Saiarr 

(travelling 

expenses 

included 

in some 

») for 

1899. 



1,230 00 
1,800 00 



1,290 00 



1,600 00 


1,560 00 


970 00 


960 00 


1,280 00 


1,200 00 


1,697 60 


1,825 00 


1,515 00 


945 00 


2.115 00 


1,300 00 



1,860 00 

1,317 50 
990 00 

781 00 



1,478 00 
2,170 00 

1,210 00 

1,100 00 
1,100 00 

1,260 00 
1,060 00 
1,222 50 

1,966 09 
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List of Inspictors 



Pnblio School 
Inspeotora. 



Sar. G«orge Gnuit B.A. 



Wm. Hoofton, M. A . . . • 
B0T. A.MeCk>lJ, D.D... 

Wm-T^tler, B.A 

W.H.BttllMd,M.A.... 

W. G. Kidd 

W. J.CwBon 

John O. GlMhMi, LL.D. 
*8. Silcox, B. A, B.PMd 

J.B.Stii»rt 

Jamei L. Hoghei 

W. F. Chapman 

Boberl Meade. M.A.... 

DotuOd MoCaiff 

O. W. Chadwiok 

DmicMi Walker, B.A... 

Thcnnai Hilliard 

«Jaiii6tH.BaU, M.A... 



Jnrisdiotion. 



Disfcricta of Noith Nipiaiiiiff and West Parry Sonod; 
Towni of MatUwau North Bay, Parry Sound, 
Starfleon Falls, Sndbary . . 

Maaitoimn Island, etc . .' 

City of 

« 
•« 

M 

II 

»• * ' * 

II * '* 

Town of .!.! 

•• Forert ;!!'!!!;;;!'!!!!**;!!; ;!!!!;;;! 
II 

a 

NiagaraFailiiWeliand '.!!.'.'!'.!!!'!'.!'!'!!!!*.! 



Poet OfBoe. 



Orillia 

Gore Bay . 
Ohatham .. 

Gnelph 

Hamilton . . 
KiDnton .. 
London .... 

Ottawa 

St. Thomas. 
Stratford. . 
Toronto .... 



Brockville.... 
CoUingwood . . 

Toronto 

Peterboroogh. 

Waterloo 

Welland 



Total , 



Salary 
(travelling 
expenses 
included 
in Boaie 
) for 



1,870 00 

790 10 

400 00 

500 00 

2.000 00 

1.400 00 

1.670 00 

2,000 00 

867 00 

1,000 00 

3,000 00 

2,000 00 

900 00 

175 00 

60 00 

1.100 00 

80 00 

160 00 



96,163 08 



SqitaraU School Inspeeiori : 



James F.White 

Wm. Pendergast, B.A. 
fBiiebael 0*Bnen 



Toronto . . 
Toronto . . , 
Peterboro*. 



IfUpeeUfr of BUififfudl Training and EUm/entary ScKcdU : 
fTelesphore Roohon, B.A 



Cmunijf Modd School Inspector : 
John J.Tilley 



Wi0h School InipeeUrt : 



JohnE. Hod 
John Seath, ] 



.M.A. 



Total 

Grand total , 



Poet Office. 



Ottawa 



Toronto . 



Toronto . 
Toronto . 



SaUrf 
1899. 



Travelling 



1,860 00 
1,700 00 



1,860 00 



2,600 00 
2,500 00 



660 00 
414 25 



669 86 



450 00 
417 70 



Total. 



2,400 00 
2,114 25 



2,419 85 



2,960 00 
2,917 70 



12.801 80 
108,966 49 



* Appointed in 1899, duties commenced in 1900. 



t Appointed in 1900. 
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[ No. Id 



11. Diplomas for Rural School Prkmisks, 1900. 



Nuiie of Iiupector. 



A. Campbell . . , 
A, Brnwn , ..^. . 
W. E.Tilby.... 

D. McDi&rmtd , 

Ai GH^r * 

N. W. CampbeU 
S. PbiUipfl ..., 

X S. l>eaoon ... 
D. Robh ..,„., 
J. E!»m Tom . . 

R. Park , 

C*> A. Barnee ,. 
W» Johmton . . * 
R KtDEiey . .... 



JtinBdictioD, 



Bv«iit 

W. Bruce 

Uiindaa ...... 

Durh*rn ....... 

ProQtQQao p. . . 

Gl«Dgarr7 . .„, 

E, Gmy , . 

S. Grey 

UaliburtoQ, N. E.! 
Piluikoka, S. Nip- 
iaHiug and E. Parry 
SoUEiil .,.,.,.,, 

Halton 

E» Huron ....... 

W, Huron ... 

W. Kent , 

Ko. 1, Lftmbton , 

No. 1, L«f^ 

No.lLe«d« 



. 




£ 




o 


:l 


f3 


B 


g 


S 




P. 


^ 


■-3 


d 


S 


>5 


S5 


ei 


Z 


S3 


3 


76 


37 


102 


7 


UO 


*^ 


71 


IS 


66 


3 


88 


17 


115 


I 


61 


13 


83 


S 


94 


U 


74 


35 


101 


6 


78 


22 


83 


12 



Name oE laepector. 



J. R Gr«y 

P. J. Thompson . 
H. rx Jukuson, . 
J, McBri«D « .,., 

J. Waugb.. 

W. Carlyle 

W. Irwfn 

G. D. Piatt... . 
Isaac Day. .... * 

J« H. Knight.,.. 

T. Pearee - 

D.CUpp 

J. J. Crtdt^.,.... 

J. H, Smith 

A» B. Davidsob . 
D. FotberiD|(hi.m 
Q. GrftDt 



JnTudictlon. 



LincoUi 4 

E. Middlesex 

W. Middleiie^ .. 
N. Ontario ... . 
3. Ontario. « : .... 

Oiford 

Perth ...., 

PriDCG Kdward . . , 
S. 3imGo«i W, Mtia- 

koka 

E. Viutoria 

Waterloo 

N. Welliofftoo . . . . 
a WelLingtcm .... 

WentworUi , 

N.York 

8. York, 

W. Pairy Sound and 

N. NipUtin^. . . . 



U 

100 

79 

59 

55 

106 

110 

77 

S4 
44 

88 

m 

64 

7a 

85 



101 



1900 ] 
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APPENDIX K—SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS, 1900. 

{Continued from RepoH of 1899,) 

]. t AlLOWAKCBS OBANTID DUBING 1900. 



No. 



1048 

1049 

1060 

1061 

1062 

1063 

1054 

1055 

1056 

1067 

1058 

1059 

1060 

1061 

1062 

1063 

X064 

X065 

1066 

1067 

1068 

1.C69 



Nmim. 



lUnnie, Wm 

Caiwell, ThomM B 

Norton, TheophilnB 

Sbaw, John 

Davidson, Wm 

Pomeroy, Mrs. Mar^t. A. 

Hickson. Wm 

Taylor, Cbas. James 

Davis, Flavelle 

Bell, Helen 

Crawford^ Peter 

I Gibson, James 

,*Lee, Fred 

i*Wilson, Abraham 

i*MatbewBon, William 

.*Banks, Moltimore 

*Gfrev, James B 

, ^Sutherland, Philip McK . . . 

*McEachren, Wm. 

. *Camochan, Janet 

>*Fnlton, James 

|*Reid, Wm. Kirk 



Age. 



59 
64 
62 
58 
68 
51 
44 
57 
59 
58 
57 
52 
62 
60 
50 
69 
54 
60 
61 
58 
61 



PostOflloe. 



Newmarket . . . 
Carleton Place 
Glen Williams 
Teeswater .... 

Hamilton 

Napanee 

Bobcaygeon ... 

Elmhedge 

AUanburg jt... 
Owen Sound . . 
Mitohell's Bay 
Cherry Valley 

Hamilton 

Ventnor 

Falding 

Jordan Station 
St. Catharines 

Amprior 

Guelph 

Niagara 

Oainsyille 

Durham 



Allowance. 



$ e. 
394 00 

259 00 
192 60 
279 00 
288 00 
251 00 
166 00 
126 00 

260 00 
126 00 
209 60 

91 00 
96 00 
96 00 
150 00 
176 00 
339 50 
in 00 
233 00 
278 00 
189 00 
248 00 



2. Summary fob Yfabs 1882-1900. 



Y«kr. 


Number of 
teachers 
on list 


Expenditure 
for the year. 


Gross 

contributions 

to the fund. 


Amount 

refunded to 

teachers. 


**a 


422 
454 
456 
424 
420 
423 
418 


51,000 00 
58,295 88 
68,750 00 
62,800 83 
64,851 88 
68,682 28 
6^,871 43 


• e. 
13,50108 
1,489 00 
1,818 60 
847 00 
1,472 00 
1,289 00 
1,271 75 


$ c. 
8,660 10 


^c^^ 


8,816 80 


^;;;;;:;;r;;:;;:;;::::;r:;;;:;: 


786 86 
620 27 




284 68 


^^^S 


412 00 


^SS:;::. ;:;::::::::::;;:;:;;;:::::::; 


879 63 







Eleyen teachers withdrew their subset iptions from the fund during 1900. 

t As the sum of $1 is deducted from each Superannuated Teacher s allowance, as subscription to 
^^^^^ the payments were $4 less in each case than given above. 

* Allowance commences with 1901. 
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APPENDIX n.—COUN: 



Name 
ot Model SohooL 



1 

8 

4 
6 

•e 

7 



AtbeoB 

Berne 

Beameville . . . 

Berlin 

Braoebridge . . 

Bradford 

Brampton .... 

8 Caledonia .... 

9 Cbatbam . . . 

10 Clinton 

U Cornwall . 

12 Durham 

18 Blora 

14 Foreit 

iSGalt 

16 Gananoque... 

17 C^odericb 

18 Hamilton .... 

19 Tngerw)ll 

20 Kincardine . . 

21 Kingston 

22 Lindsay 

'23 London 

84 Madoo 

25 Meaford 

26 Miitoa 

27 •Minden 

28 Mitchell 

29 Mt. Forest... 

30 Morrisbnr^ . . 
81 *Napanee 

32 Newmarket . . 

33 Norwood .... 

34 Orangeville... 

35 Owen Soand. . 
86 •Parry Sound 

37 Penh 

88 Picton 

39 Port Hope . . . 

40 Port Perry ... 

41 Prfsoott 

42 Renfrew 

43 Richmond . . . 

44 St. Thomas .. 



Name of Prinoipal. 



Robt. Tbomp«4>a ,. 
w. J. Hftliat ... 

H, J, Talbot 

jfirpmimli tiuddaby. 
6. H.O.Thomas.. 

A. OrtoD 

A. Barber 

A. B. Shantz 

J. B. Piewes 

Jobo Ci>imolly . . . . 

Thow. Allsn 

L. K, F»llia. 

Jms. CaTnpbtlL ... 

K. Al^xatidor 

J< G Lioklater ... 
HobBTt 8tew&rt, . . . 
\V. W. ChfttUra. . 
H. F. MoLHarmid . 

F.O. Powell 

L. E. Staples 

6. E. Bmderick . . 

Geo. B. Kirk 

T. C. Ttoe 

M. N. Ciark 

Wm. F. Inman — 



1 

•8 



I 

CP 

s 



M. 



46 Samia 

46 Bimcoe 

47 Stratford 

48 Strathroy 

69 T.»ronto 

Sp Toronto Junction 
51 Vankle<*khill .. 

62 Wiilkerton .... 

63 Whitby 

64 Windnor 

56 Woodstock.... 



ToUl. 



J. H. W. McRoberts 

G. R. Theobald 

A. E. Meldrum 

C. H. EdwHrds .... 

John W. Forhan 

Joseph Trappy 

M. N. Armstrong ... 

T. A Reid 

A. M. Currie 

M. M. Jaqnes 

R. F. Greenlees 

F. Wood 

Alex. MoRae 

A. A. Jordan 

W. A. Stickle 

J. L. Bryant 

S. Silcox ( 

A. Wark... 

Iimftc S« HoWftt 

r Run*e1l Stti*rt 

Thi^< Danemora 

W. E Groves 

Wm. Wilsoa 

Ram J. Kwys 

E. J. Rowlands 

J. A. Brown 

G W. Chisholm 

S. Nethercott 



B. 



B.A., 



B.Pi 



A. 



ed 



4 Grad*s 
Bal. I 



•a 

I 



9700 
900 
600 

1,100 
750 
760 
800 
700 
900 
825 
940 
700 
650 
726 

1,000 



8 
a 



a 

m 

o 



1896 
1893 
1898 
1877 
1886 
1888 
1896 
1895 
1900 
1884 
1892 
1888 
1894 
1894 
1876 



1,000 18^8 



700 
800 
900 
850 
700 
1000 



1900 
1900 
1885 
1877 
1899 
1888 



1,200 1900 

700 1897 

650 1899 

750 1893 



600 
700 
800 
760 
626 
600 
800 

1.000 
700 

1,000 
800 

1,000 
800 

1,000 
600 
660 

[l200 

950 

800 

1,000 

8^ 

1,300 

1,000 

760 

8.'V0 

950 

900 

950 



1899 
1900 
1895 
1899 
1899 
1900 
1885 
1894 
1896 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1877 
1899 
1900 
1900 

1900 

1877 
1889 
1887 
1882 
189.'S 
1889 
1898 
1893 
1877 
1895 
1892 



all except 2 hrs a week 
all day 



6 hours 
aU day 



5 houn 
all day 



all day 



all except duties as Ins. 
all day 



all exo'pt duties as Ins. 
allday 






J 






47 



* Statistics for preceding year ; no teports received. 
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MODEL SCHOOLS, 1900 
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Length of time students are 
trained before being sent to 
the diTiaions to observe. 


S5 




1 


1 

1 


oipal from pnblio sch 
work daily. 
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1"? 

II 


o 
C5 


1 
1 


1 




II 


-1 


Length of time stndents 
trained before being sen 
the dif isions to taaeh. 








aU day. 


yes. 


76 


$160 


9160 
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69 
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i 


•• 


l< 


160 


160 


160 


130 


9 


9 


4 


6 " ,6 " 








(« 
• < 


> 
l« 


60 
50 


160 
160 


160 
89 


86 
160 


19 
10 


9 
9 


2 

4 


6 " 
2 *• 


7 " 




. l'' 




4 •♦ 








• ( 


(( 


44 


l.V) 


260 


81- 


6 


6 


2 or 3 6 " 


6 - 




4 




5ihrs. 


f« 


67 


160 


160 


66 


8 


8 


86 - 


9 " 




2 




all day 


•• 


62 


150 


200 


45 


7 


5 


8'« »» 


6 ** 




1 






•* 


64 


160 


160 


76 


3 


3 


8 6 " 


«* *• 




1 




ii 


tl 


60 


160 


150 


96 


7 


7 


3 6 •• 


6 " 




1 




• 1 


t* 


71 


160 


160 


140 


9 


8 


3 or 4 6 " 


6 •' 




3 




1* 


t* 


72 


160 


160 


100 


7 


6 


8 or 4 7 " 


7 " 


• . 






t* 

6hrs. 


t< 


90 
66 
60 


160 
160 
160 






10 
6 
6 


7 
6 
6 


27 •• 
26 " 
4 1 mo. 


7 " 


- . 







176 
150 


60 
80 


6 •• 


. - 




limoa 


• . 


- - -. 




aUday 


<* 


68 


160 


160 


96 


9 


9 


2 7 wks 7 wks 




1 






<« 


90 


160 


160 


90 


26 


11 


2 6 •* 


74 " 


• - 




2 


aUday 


«( 


62 


800 


••.... 


106 


9 


7 


4 6 •• 


8 " 


• • 


. 


1 


M ' 


" 


68 


160 


160 


6 


10 


10 


66 " 


7 •• 


. 


* *a 




•• 


il 


♦60 
110 


160 
160 


160 
200 


65 
146 


8 
16 


8 
12 


8 
8 


5 •• 

6 " 


6 " 






aUday 


6 •* 




s 




M ' 


(« 


75 


160 


160 


100 


6 


6 


4 


6 " 


7 " 


• - 






«• 


•* 


78 


160 


160 


60 


7 


6 


2 


6 •• ^6 •• 




2 


« 


«( 


63 


150 


160 


106 


8 


7 


3 


6 " 7 •• 


- - 


9 




«• 


«l 

il 

(« 
<( 
•• 
<« 


61 
86 

60 
136 
200 

76 


160 

160 

160 
160 
160 
160 


500 

160 

160 
160 
160 
160 


80 

166 

86 

70 

160 

85 


3 

11 

9 

8 

28 

9 


8 

11 

9 

8 

23 

9 


4 or 6 
3 


2i " 
6 »* 
6 " 


3 " 






6 " 


. . 






6 " 




, 




all day 


2,7 " 
86 " 
26 " 


8 " 




S 




6 •* 






aUday 


6 " 




* * • • . 


8 


•< ^ 


♦ * 


194 


160 


160 


176 


12 


11 


12or2l2 *• 


6 " 








(• 


•« 


76 


160 


160 


90 


11 


11 


2 6 •• 


6 " 




• - . . 


•* 


«l 


60 


160 


200 


65 


4 


4 


8 


6 ** 


7 •• 




* • • - . 




t< 


l( 


46 


160 


160 


100 


9 


9 


2 or 8 




6 •• 




I 


8 


•» 


(« 


79 


160 


160 


46 


7 


7 


8 


6 *' 


7 " 








•« 


«l 


80 


160 


160 


86 


8 


8 


3or3 


7 '* 


7 •• 









(i 


•* 


•116 
6,267 


160 


160 


110 


30 


20 


2 


6 ** 


8 " 




41 


16 




-■ 


18.660 


$8,314 


94.843 
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THE REPORT OF THE 



[ No. 1» 



APPENDIX ^—COUNTY 



Name of 'Model SohooL 



1 Athens 

2 Barrie .... 

8 Beamsyille 

4 BerliQ 

6 Braoebridge 

6 Bradford 

7 Brampton 

8 Caledonia 

9 Chatham 

10 Clinton 

XI Cornwall 

12 Durham 

13 Elora 

14 Koreat 

15 Oalt 

16 Ganannqoe 

17 Goderich 

18 Hamilton 

19 Ingersoll 

20 Kincardine 

21 Kingston 

22 Lindsay 

23 Lond:m 

24 Midoc 

26 Meaford 

26 Milton 

27 Minden 

28 Mitchell 

29 Mt. Forest 

80 Morrisburg 

81 Napanee 

82 Newmarket 

88 Norwood 

84 Orangeville 

85 Owen Sound 

36 Parry Sound .... 
37P-rth 

88 Pioton 

89 Port Hope 

40 Port Perry 

41 Prfscott 

42 Renfrew 

48 Richmond 

44 St. Thomas 

49 Sarnia 

46 Rimooe 

47 Stratford 

48 Strathroy 

49 Toronto 

60 Toronto Junction. 

61 VankleekhiU 

62 Walkerton 

68 Whitby 

64 Windsor 

66 Wcod«tock 



Totol. 



7 

8 

7 

6 

6 

7 

6 

7 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

6 

6 

8 

6 

7 

6 

5 

8 

6 

4 

6 

6i 

7 



5 

6 

6 

5 

6 

4i 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

4 

e 

6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
6 






•3 

a 



2 

11 

u 

1 

li 
l| 

li 

1* 



n 

18 

9 
16 
16 
10 
20 

8 
16 
16 
IB 
12 
14 
11 
14 
14 
10 
100 
14 
14 
32 
20 
14 
15 
12 
17 
10 

9 
17 
14 

9 
12 
12 
18 
16 
14 
20 
13 

6 
10 
17 

7 

12 
22 
12 
60 
24 
11 
14 
13 
19 
18 
12 
20 



-a® 

^ IS 

Is 

8 • 



20 
22 
16 
12 
20 
16 
25 
18 
28 
20 
18 
20 
18 
18 
20 
23 
18 
22 
20 
25 
20 
20 
85 
18 
20 
24 
16 
21 
17 
16 



14 
25 
18 
20 
21 
21 
16 
20 
20 
18 



20 
27 
28 
19 
18 
16 
18 
29 
80 
20 



J3 ^ 

lis 

o ^ a 

?il 

> u a 

< 



69 
26 
44 
16 
16 
28 
26 
16 

8 
11 
25 
12 
28 
25 
16 
10 

2 

8 
10 
18 
17 
20 
26 
18 
18 
18 
24 
46 

3 
24 
22 
18 
19 
26 
20 
80 
41 
17 
26 
25 
24 
22 
69 
52 
17 
23 
14 
20 
33 
24 
16 
18 
15 
37 
20 



20 min. 

20 •' 

20 " 

20 " 

16 " 
20 " 

?o •• 

20 " 

20 " 

18 •' 

2) •• 

20 " 

17 " 
20 " 
20 •• 
20 " 
20 " 
25 •' 
20 •* 

25 " 
20 •• 
20 " 
20 " 
20 •• 

26 " 
20 •* 
16 " 
20 " 
22 " 
22 •* 
25 *• 

25 " 
20 •• 
20 " 
20 " 
20 •• 
20 •* 
20 " 
20 min. 
20 *• 

26 " 
20 '* 
26 •• 
20 •• 
20 •• 
25 " 
20 " 
20 *• 
20 •• 
20 " 
20 '• 
20 " 
20 " 
20 " 
20 " 



|i 

E a 
« > g 



2day- 
I I week 
8A d<»ya 

4 " 

2 " 

1 week 

4 days 

1 week 

2 days 

3 " 

1 week 

2 days 
2 *• 

1 week 
Iday 
1 week 

4 dayti 

1 week 
6 days 

2 •' 

1 week 

2 days 
1 day 

3 days 
1 '^ 

1 week 

1 " 

4 days 

2 " 

1 week 
Iday 

1 week 

2 days 

1 week 

2 days 
1 *• 

1 •* 
8 •• 
1 week 
6 days 
1 week 

1 " 

4 dayd 

3 '• 

4 " 

2 •• 

1 week 
4 days 
1 " 

3 •• 
1 week 

4 days 
1 week 
1 " 

4 days 



I 



3 
55 



33 

. 21 

26 

9 
13 
18 
20 

7 

27 
23 
23 

7 

18 
15 
li 

6 
24 
28 

9 
10 
25 
17 
S3 
II 
11 

9 
16 
19 
28 
24 
26 
13 
16 
19 
18 
21 
39 
14 
29 
20 
1? 
21 
13 
32 
17 
14 
31 
17 
35 
18 
13 
20 

9 
16 
22 
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MODEL SCHOOLS, WOO ^(Concluded), 







Nunbff 


whQ pAMfld fiOftJ 






? 


i 


5 


& 








ex«mit)btton' 


g 


s 


■a 


-u 


s 


TS 














J 

1 


1 

s ■ 
1 


1 


1 


ll 

ii 


I 












i 












€ 


5 


5 


:2^ 


i' 


i ' 


1 












■5^ 


•^^ 


'S 


'if 


81 


•^1 




i 




^ 


. 


If 


11 


1 


1^^ 


S's 

$120 


1 


^ 


a 




1 


S 


65 


H 


i 


IS 


11 


s 


(£ 


^ 


H 


^ 


^ 


z 

4 


z 


2 


*< 


13 


19 


12 


18 


80 


8 


25 


7 


a'^ 


7 


14 


7 


14 


21 


1 


16 


2 


2 






4 


22 


4 


22 


26 


1 


24 


1 




125 


12 


21 " 


5 


4 


8 


4 


7 





7 


2 




26 


6 


^V^ w 


3 


11 


2 


9 


11 




4 


I 


8 


168 


22 


19 " 


C 


13 


4 


13 


17 


, 


16 




2 


125 




19 •• 


5 


15 
4 


5 
8 


11 

4 


16 
7 


2 


• '? 






133 
100 


2 
3 


20 •• 


3 






19 *• 


7 


70 


7 


20 


27 


8 


24 






160 


35 


19f •• 


7 


16 


7 


16 


28 


7 


13 


8 




96 


7 


^5* ;: 


6 


17 


5 


16 


21 




21 


1 




150 


17 


19 •• 


4 


8 


4 


3 


7 


8 


2 




2 


126 


17 


19 *• 


9 


9 


9 


9 


18 


3 


16 






130 




19 ** 


C 


9 
7 


6 

2 


9 
7 


15 
9 


1 * 


16 
9 






125 
160 





19 •• 


-« 


1 




^^' W 


2 


4 


2 


4 


.6 


1 


5 







150 




20 " 


13 


12 


12 


12 


24 


1 


22 


1 




150 


6 


194 " 


6 


22 


6 


16 


20 


6 


19 


2 


1 1 240 


12 


\^^ w 


:2 


7 


2 


7 


9 


2 


6 


1 









19 " 


cs 


6 


4 


6 


9 


1 


9 






136 


8 


IPt** ** 


9 


16 


9 


16 


26 


1 


24 






99 


IS 


18* •* 


9 


8 


9 


8 


17 


2 


15 








14 


IHA " 


lO 


22 


10 


2i 


32 


6 


24 


2 




t20 


4 


19| ** 


^ 


9 
6 


6 
5 


9 
6 


15 
11 


2 


15 
9 






140 
100 


41 

1 


18} *• 


is 






J5A ;; 


» 


6 


8 


6 


9 


2 


6 


1 




110 


6 


193 


_ :! 


15 


1 


15 


16 






1 


15 


88 


9 


20 •• 


ii 


8 


9 


7 


16 


2 


17 






125 




194 •; 


Xx 


17 


11 


17 


28 


8 


25 






26 


5 


19 " 




18 


6 


18 


24 


3 


18 


3 




150 


17 


19i •• 

J2* W 


2 


24 


2 


24 


S6 


3 


11 




12 


200 


10 




7 


8 


7 


10 


2 


8 


2 




125 




19 *• 


tf^ 


10 


6 


10 


16 


2 


18 


1 




130 




19 *' 


^^ 


13 


6 


18 


19 


1 


17 


1 




135 


i7 


19 " 


.^^ 


15 


s 


15 


17 


2 


16 









7 


19 •• 


<^ 


17 


4 


17 


21 




2 




19 


200 


17 


19 " 


X^ 


27 


12 


27 


39 




83 


2 


...'.... 


186 


8 


19 " 


<^ 


10 


4 


10 


14 




7 


4 




135 


8 


195 '• 


^ 


21 


8 


18 


26 




23 


3 






22 


184 *• 

i5 *• 




14 


6 


13 


19 




16 


2 




iio 


6 


» 


6 


7 


5 


12 




9 


2 





150 


10 


18 " 


^^ 


16 
5 

17 
14 

7 


6 

8 

14 

3 

5 


14 

5 

17 

14 

7 


20 
13 
81 
17 
12 


2 


19 
11 
26 
14 
11 






126 
IM) 


24 

* 16 * 

1 
8 


I8f •• 


^^ 






W '• 


^S 


2 
2 
2 




19 " 








!«*: 


^> 




160 


X-* 


17 


11 


16 


27 




27 


1 


' 


10 


20 •• 


> 


10 
36 
13 


7 
5 ' 


10 
85 
13 


17 
85 
18 


4&1B.A 


11 
31 
13 






175 
690 
200 


7 
21 


19 •• 








194 •* 


fi** 






19 •* 


n 


7 


6 


7 


18 




12 


1 





180 


14 


20 •• 


fl 


14 

4 


6 
6 


14 

4 


1 


Q 


19 
6 






180 
126 


10 
6 


19 ** 


1^ 






19 " 


7 


8 


7 


8 


16 




11 


1 




140 


8 


19 " 


^O 


12 


10 


12 


2J 




20 








.... 


19.V " 


^ 


e99 


327 


677 


1.004 


114 


818 


63 


61 






19 19 









f And $30 eAch to 8 aM{%Unt%. 



Ido 



THE REPORT OF THE 



LNo. M 



APPENDIX I.'-ADMISSION^ OF CANDIDATES TO 



Nftme of aoho«]. 



Ale\andrim 

Almonte 

Amprior 

Art bar. 

Athens 

Aurora 

Aylmer O. I 

BarrieC. I 

BeMnsville 

BeUeville 

Berlin 

Bowmanyille 

Bradford 

Brampton 

BrantfordC. I 

Brighton 

BfoekvUle O.I 

Oaledonia , 

Oatnpbellford 

Carleton Place 

Oaynga 

Chatham C. I 

Clinton C. I 

Cnbonrg C. I 

Golbome 

Collingwood C. I . . . 

Cornwall 

Deseronto 

Dmidas 

Dnnnville 

Dvtton 

Blora 

Besex 

Fergoe 

Forest 

Gait C.I 

Oananoqae 

Georgetown 

Glencoe 

QoderichC. I 

Gravenhant 

Grimsby 

GnelphC. I 

Hagersyille 

Hamilton C. I 

Harriston 

Hawkesbury 

iBgeitoUCI 

Iroqaois 

Kemptville 

Kineardine 

Kingston C. I . 

Leamington 

liindsay C. I 

lastowel 

, London C. I 

Lnean 

Madoc 

liarkham 

lieaford 

Mitchell 

Morrisbnrg O. I . . . . 

Mount Forest 

Napanee CI 

Newbargb 

Newcastle 

Kewmarket 

Niagara 

Niagara Falls C. L . 



Entrance examina- 
tion, June, 1900. 



Examined. 


Passed. 


61 


28 


56 


84 


54 


86 


87 


29 


88 


44 


41 


24 


105 


47 


107 


69 


38 • 


24 


208 


103 


124 


86 


51 


39 


32 


24 


78 


88 


208 


164 


88 
108 


Jl 


41 


16 


47 


23 

oo 



60 
66 

114 
67 
78 
88 
71 
8^ 
51 
48 
64 
47 
88 
49 
60 
44 

163 
72 
60 
83 
85 
56 
29 

154 
84 

423 
40 
88 
93 
55 
61 
58 

179 
62 
87 
61 

891 
79 
80 
80 
78 
64 

108 
59 

150 

110 
15 
55 
17 
48 



81 
86 
88 
89 
28 
27 
43 
41 
36 
49 
21 
25 
19 
43 
36 

100 
i7 
34 
59 
65 
18 
25 

116 
20 

259 
26 
20 
65 
17 
32 
87 

134 
S3 
64 
50 

268 
43 
24 
57 
50 
47 
54 
40 
62 
51 
12 
37 
14 
24 



Name of school. 



Entrance examina- 
tion, Jane, 1900. 



Examined. Passed 



Niagara Falls Sonth .... 

Noiwood 

Oaknlle 

Omemee 

OrangeviUe 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Ottawa O. I 

Owfn Sound C. I 

Paris 

Parkhill 

Pembroke 

PerthC.I 

Peterborough C. I 

Petrolea 

Picton 

Port Arthur 

Port Dover 

Port Elgin 

Port Hope 

P4.rt Perry 

Port Rowan 

Prescott 

Renfrew 

Richmond Jlill 

Ridgetown C. I 

SamiaO. I 

SeaforthO. I 

Simcoe 

Smith's Falls 

Smithville 

Strling 

Stratford C. I 

StrathroyCI 

Streetsville 

St. Catharines C. I 

St. Mary's C.I 

St. Thomas C. I 

Sydenham 

Thorold 

Tilsonburg 

Toronto C. I. (Harbord St.) 
** ** (Jameson Ave.) 

*• " (JarvisSt). 

Toronto Junction 

Trenton 

Uxbridge 

Vankleekhill 

Vienna 

Walkerton 

Wsrdsville 

Waterdown .... 

Waterford 

Watford 

Welland 

Weston 

WhitbyO. I 

Wiarton 

Wiliiamstown 

Windsor 0. I 

Woodstock 0. I 

Other Places. 

Aberfoyle 

Alliston 

Alvioston 

Amdiasburg ....... 

Amherstbnrg 



88 

75 

42 

42 

58 

98 

77 

818 

119 

40 

101 

115 

109 

154 

ISI 

30 

32 

60 

62 

24 

44 

48 

94 

47 

65 

162 

71 

108 

55 

26 

48 

198 

159 

18 

187 

119 

157 

99 

87 

65 

168 

184 

228 

75 

39 

51 

77 

85 

64 

25 

34 

62 

57 

40 

60 

68 

43 

40 

188 

165 



81 
62 
28 
12 
87 
69 
55 
166 
66 
28 
49 
60 
74 
97 
55 
76 
16 
20 
32 
39 
14 
23 
15 
78 
SO 
33 
86 
34 



17 
23 
121 
94 
10 
88 
85 
72 
49 
24 
89 
120 
119 
136 
48 
29 
29 
38 
21 
49 
23 
21 
1§ 
41 
S3 
88 
51 
26 
28 
88 
125 



19 


IS 


26 


18 


37 


22 


46 . 


26 


46 


16 



KDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
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COLLEGIATE INSTITUTES AND UIGU SCHOOLS. 


Name of tebool. 


Entrance ezamina- 
tioB, June, 1900. 


Nitae of school. 


Entrance examina- 
tion, Jane, 1900. 




Examined. 

40 

U 

6 

20 
36 
20 
25 
40 

28 
13 
14 
67 
24 
16 
58 
26 
19 
26 
23 
24 
24 

9 
50 
23 
35 
40 
10 
19 
18 
16 
29 
13 
49 
15 
11 
83 
24 
16 
26 
16 
29 
22 
39 
49 
29 
83 
49 
20 

3 
20 
21 
67 
31 
19 
17 
26 

4 
86 
81 
42 
82 
64 
29 

9 

32 
12 
10 
28 


Pasfted. 


Exr mined. 


Passed. 




24 

7 

6 
10 
16 
18 

8 
18 
11 

6 

6 
14 
20 
14 

8 
:» 
18 

3 
i3 
11 
14 

8 

9 
25 
23 
22 
20 

6 
18 

9 

3 
16 

6 
20 
12 

6 
20 
19 

4 
18 

8 
19 

9 
24 
21 
14 
17 
81 
13 

3 
12 
18 
42 
18 
16 
11 
12 

8 
27 
21 
36 
10 
82 
18 

16 
9 
6 

17 


Glen Allan 

(?ore Bay 


8 
16 
24 
12 
80 
23 
20 
24 
28 
12 

n 

20 

22 

28 

15 

36 

19 

20 

67 ! 

43 

26 

16 

6 

184 

SO 

10 

12 

81 

17 
7 
6 

25 

66 

21 

24 

35 

48 

62 

88 

SO 

13 

19 

24 
4 

40 

81 
6 

10 

23 

15 

40 

11 

29 

18 

19 

47 
1 36 
1 23 

27 
1 8 

' !^ 
! S 

1 41 
14 
26 
19 


1 

10 


Ai-»«y 

Arkona . . . . 


Grand Valley 

Hanover 

Harrow 

Hastings 


9 
11 


ATonmore 


19 


Ayr 


7 


Bancroft 


Hen^alT 


11 


Bath 


Hepworth 

HighMte 

Hillsdali* ... 


14 


Bayfield 


11 


Belle River 


4 


Beaverton 


Homins's Milts 


7 


Beeton 


Hunt^ville 

Jarvis 

K^ene 

K'mberley 


IS 


Belmont 


16 


Binbrook 


IS 


Bbckstoek 


9 


Blenheim 


Kingsvile 

KinUil 


22 


Blyth 

Bobeaygeon 

Bolton 

Boihwell 


9 


Kirktield. 

Lakefield 

Jji^nark 


U 
81 
29 


Bridfiebnrff 


Lsncsster 

Little Britain . 


7 


Bndgden 


6 


Bmce Mines 


Little Cnrrent 


2 


Rrqm^N 




88 


Bnrford 

Bnrk'iFallB 


Lacknow 

Mmmetswan . . . 


16 

4 




Manituwaning 

Markdale 


3 


Biirritt*8 Rapida 


1» 


Oauininffton 


Marshville 


S 


OardiniS 


Marksville 


1 


Oaetleton 


Mavsville 


6 


Oliarleston..... 

CJIiataworth 


Mattawa 

Maxville 

Merlin 

Merrickville 


11 
St 


C^lieeley 


16 


C^laremont 


13 


Onfford 


Metcalfe 


8 


Oomber 


Midland 


14 


C3kx>kstown 


Millbrook 


82 




Milton 

Milverton 


47 


^^'Tveemore 


23 


<JrK^iton 


Minden 

Moorefield 


9 


C^^tMBhill 


IS 


^^^unberland 


Mount Hope 

N A Diff on 


12 


^:>i«Uii 


1 


^Su. ..: 


Newboro 


7 


^^iekiii son's Landing 


New Hambunr 


11 


^^ :;:::::::.::::::: 


Nenstadt 

North Ansnsta 


8 
5 


■i:::^jmnbo 

^3S3.::::..::::::::::-: 


North Bay . . 

North T*ancahter , , - r t - t - - 


20 

4 


Norwich 


25 


'M.^^nQM^niion 




4 


^^ur&m 


Oil SDrinora 


14 


^^^aiiTiUc 


(>rono 

Ottervtlle 

Paislev 

Pakennsm 

Palmerston 

P&rrv'Sonnd 


9 


^^cliorton 


IS 


^inS»v.. ..:;......;;.... 


ssr 


^^fDY^l^ t - - 


19 


^mo Ri^er. 


IS 


^^inKrA , 


20 


^S«^; :::;:*: ;:::;": 


Pelee Island 


1 


ISxstcr 


Pelham S. S. No. 2 

Penetangu'shene 

Plantsgenet 

PUttKviUe 

Port Colbome 


18 


^esaloB Falls 


19 


^uMrnl 


20 


Tlarfierton 

flfat^i 


14 
29 


flOfigBO^ . . rt . r . . . 


Port Stanley 


5 


feidwieb 

Fflrt FrMoes 


Princeton 

Powossan 

Raleigh S. S. No. 10 


16 
10 


roiiWitliMB 


A \% \ '^ 
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Name of school. 



Bftodwick .... 
BatPoiUge ... 
BichmoDd . 

Rockton 

Bookwood 

Rodney ... 

Rotemont 

RoMell 

ttaull 8t6. Mmrie 

Sohomberg 

Selkirk 

ShMrbot Lake . . 
Shelbnrne — 
South Finch . . . 
Sooth MounUin 

SparU 

Spenoer?ille . . . 

8pring6eld 

St George 

St Helen'ri.... 

SUyner 

Stoney Greek.. . 

Strabane 

Stroud 

Sturgeon Falls . 

Sudbury 

Sutton West . . . 

Tara 

Tecumselh 

Teeswater 

Thamesville . 

Thedford 

Thessalon 

Tfaornbury 

TUbury Centre . 



Entrance ezamina- 


tiun, June, 1900. 


Examined. 


Passed. 


6 


6 


52 


29 


63 


16 


80 


16 


17 


10 


84 


21 


19 


11 


28 


5 


9 


4 


18 


7 


84 


28 


18 


7 


82 


16 


18 


9 


88 


29 


45 


20 


89 


14 


25 


7 1 


28 


7 


25 


8 


13 


12 


14 


9 


85 


22 


26 


15 


22 


10 


22 


12 


U 


5 


84 


12 


24 


18 


42 


21 


19 


6 


26 


10 


42 


20 


16 


10 


13 


8 


46 


82 


29 


17 



Name of school. 



Entrance examina- 
tioD, June, 1900. 



Tiverton 

Tottenham 

Tweed 

Uptergroye 

Wallaoeburg 

Warkworth 

Waubaushene 

Wobbwocd 

West Lome . 

Westport Separate School. 

Wf St Winchester 

Wheatley 

Wilkesport 

Wingham 

Woodbridge 

WoodviJle 

Wolfe Island 

Wooler 

Wroxeter 

Wyoming 

Z*»phyr 

Zurich 



Examined. 



Summary. 

Collegiate Institutes. 

High Schools 

Other Places 



Grand toUl . 



Comparison with June, 



Increase . 
Decrease . 



21 
85 
86 
24 
57 
28 
26 
5 

28 
23 
114 
18 
18 
58 
19 
13 
22 
24 
33 
46 
20 
28 



5,423 
5,460 
5,533 



16,416 



107 



Passed. 



9 

15 

80 

IS 

35 

10 

13 

3 

8 

10 

50 

9 

2 

38 

6 

4 

10 

19 

21 

24 

8 

14 



8.897 
3,284 
2,943 



9,574 



1.030 
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APPENDIX "S^— DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY, 1900. 



Rbpobt op thb Libbabiak of thb Education Dbpabtmbnt fob thb Tbab 1900. 

To the HonauraMe Richard ffareourt, M.A.<, QC,^ Minuter of Education for Ontario, 

The following is my Report of the operations of the Library of this Department for 
the year 1900: 

I. — Thb Obdinabt Bdsibbss Opbbations of the Librabt Conbists: 

1. In the giving out for a specified time of books on Edncatioa and kindred snb- 
j-^cts, which form the snVtjects of instmction in the Normal and Model Schools directly 
connected 'with the Department here in Toronto. These books are givem ont to the 
students of the Normal School, and various other books on a variety of subjects to 
teachers generally and to other persons who make special rpquests for particular books, 
in terms of the Official Regulations for the government of the Library. A record of 
each book thus given out is made in a Register prepared for such purpoie, in which the 
parties borrowing sign their names in the form of a receipt and as a guarantee that they 
will return the book in a given timn and in good ordBr. In case of damage, the book is 
either piid for or a new one given in its place. 

2. The selection and the purchase of books is entirely under the personal control of 
the Minister. In special cases only are reports on particular books required from the 
Librarian. 

3. The binding of books; periodicals and leading newspapers is done through the 
Library. 

4. The preparation of Catalogues, their revision and the noting down in a book all 
porchase of bo^ks is part of the ordin%ry duties of the Library. 

5 Miscellaneous matters, including the furnishing of special information in regard 
to historical and other matters, and the examination of bills and accounts and certifying 
them for payment. 



II.— Spicial Rkoobds of the Wobk of tob Library for 1900. 
1. Record of the number of books given out in the year named : 



GiT«B oot in month of January . . 
February . 
March ... 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August... 
" September 
October .. 
November 
December 



1892. 



169 

431 

617 

467 

546 

882 

69 

100 

626 

1,268 

1,186 



^389 



1893. I 1894. 



8341 

764' 

9441 

897| 

8141 

46l| 

641 

97l 

8701 

1448 

1,004 

559 

7.4*6 



1895. 



375 354 

804 
585| l.n84 
991 627 



333 
47 
48 

844 
1.010 



633 
854 
228 
100 
415 
1.130 



1,039 1,063 
540 597 



6,614 



7,834 



1896. 



578 
1,010 
1,270 
1.021 

848 

400 
82 
16 

295 
1,170 
1,268 

752 

8,680 



1897. 



1.870 

1,702 

1,111 

928 

609 

254 

184 

514 

1,200 

1,099 

704 

10.369 



1898. 


1899. 


608 


484 


928 


868 


1.893 


1,16S 


882 


848 


969 


895 


677 


518 


26^ 


256 


288 


829 


410 


489 


1.018 


1,018 


1,024 


1,084 


464 


549 


8,896 


8,447 



1900. 



526 
948 
1,464 
766* 

m 

540 
8S1 
224 
432 
1,812 
1,229 
547 

9,120 
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2. Number and suJyeeU of th$ books pureAated in the ywvn 1892 1900 



Year. 



1891. 



1891 
1896. 
1896 
1897. 
1898 
1899. 




Sabjeots. 



EdaoatioB. 

Science. 

Literature. 

Text Books. 

Miacellaneoaa. 



3 The number of books purchased in 1900 toas as follows : 



Sabjects. 


Volumes. 


P«l«gORy 

Science 


• 


23 




24 


Philoeophy and Ethics 


6 


Indaitrial and Domestic Science 


23 


Poetry 


18 


Fiction 


26 


Literature 




78 


Text Books 




65 


Misoellaneoos 


18 








Total 


275 







4. Number of books donated to the Library in 1898, 1899, 1900. 





1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


TextBooks 

Miscellaneous 


49 


74 


65 

7 












49 


74 


72 



5. Newspapers and Magazines received at the Department, 18981900. 

Nnmbei of daily and weekly newppapers received daring 1898 86 

'« •< <• " «« «' 1899 83 

•« " " •< « «< 1900 86 

*' magazines and other periodicals received in 1900 100 

6. Books, MaganinM, etc , bound during the years 1892-1900, 



1892. 


1898. 


1891. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897 


1898. 


1899. 


1900. 


79 


109 


136 


141 


98 


99 


90 


94 


37 
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7. Official Beporli on Bducaiion in Diff^rerU CountrieB received during 1896-1900. 



— 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


1899. 


190a 


FtomOrMtBritoioaDdlreUmd. 

Various Provioeet of the Dominion 


38 

29 

2 


86 

64 

1 

1 

.... ^.... 

1 
2 
2 


16 
61 

1*'" 

4*'" 

1 
1 
1 


28 
58 

1 
1 
1 
1 


84 

82 


AnrtnlMia: 
VietorU 


1 


New Sooth Walet 


1 


South Aostra'ia 

Wattem Aoatralia 


1* * 

1 

1 

IS 

1 
1 
1 
2 


I 
1 






TBimaoia 


1 
11 




New Zealand 


8 


Other British p leees-done : 
Maaritin* 


3 


Cape of Grood Hope 


1 


1 


1 




NsUl 


1 


Jamaica 


2 

1 

1 

47 


1 


1 




Barbados 


1 


Briti«h Goiana 


1 
86 


1 
58 


1 
81 


1 


Vsrions States of the American Union 


47 


Hiacellanes^ns : 
Brazil 


2 


Bosnos Ayres 


10 

11 

5 

S 




10 
6 
2 

1 
1 


12 
8 
S 

31 
6 
1 
3 
3 




Montevide 






Gotta Rica 


1 
8 


4 


France 


10 


Germany 


1 


Portogal 








Aviizerland ..... ....... . . 




8 

1 




2 


Jspan 

Hswaii 


1 


I 
1 
2 


1 


Argentine Repablic 




IS 




18 


Venezuela 


1 






Urniniav 


13 






1 


chuif.;;::::::;::;;:;;;:;;;:;;;:::::::.:::: 








1 
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199 


165 


288 


156 







8. Various Catalogues — Printed and Unprinted. 

1. Bducaiion — The catalogue of books relating to varioas anbjeots of Edocation and 
^^'^sdred aoKjecta for the use cf students, teachers and others has been reprinUd. The 
'^^^"^^ent catalogue is a reprint, with large additions, of a catalogue of a more contracted 
^*^mracter, printed in 1886. 

2 History of Canada. — A supplement of the catalogue of our very extensive variety 

books on the Dominion of Oanada and its various Provinces, printed in 1890, was 
^^tlf revised in 1899, and can be completed at any time for reprinting, when so desired, 
^e various Historical Societies avail themselves of this collection of historical books — the 
F^^^mbera of which express themselves greatly pleased with the extent and variety of 
^^^^^ks in the collection. 

3 M'sc'Haneous As stated in my report of 1896, we have Oatalogues in manu- 
*^^^^Hpt of (1) books on the classics and kindred subjects, (2) of works of art, and (3) of a 
?''^3nberof rare text boc^s, dictionaries, etc., presented to the library by the Venerable 
^^^■. ^cadding, ex-Master of Upper Csnada College 

.-^ 4. I would attain recommend that the revised Catalogue of Books on the various 

^^ovinces of the Dominion be reprinted At present, reference has to be made to the 

^^^ Oatalcgue of 1890— since then we have %ery nf arly dcubled Ihe number of Books on 

^^is most interesting subject — many of them, and espacially of the new colJection, of rare 

^^ue. 01 this o der collection not less than fifty-four volumes were printed betore the 

^^inning of the nineteenth century. The Canadian part of the Library is rich in poetry 

Written by pcrsoi-s in the Dominion of Oinada. 
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9. — Varums Kinds of Books in the Departmental Library, 

The following is a general statement of the kind of Books in the Departmental 
Library, viz : . 

Canadian History. I/aw Reports and Treatises. Bonnd PeriodicalB and News- 

Briiifih History. Canadian Parliamentary Re- papers 

American Ooloniai History. ports and Papers. French Books (various). 

United States' History. Colleges and Various Super- Works od Geography, includ- 

Qreek and Roman History. ior Schools in Ontario. ing Atlases. 

The Fine Arts, and Books on Teaching in Theory and Natural Scienca 

Design. Practice. Pedagogy and Science cf 

National Reports on Educa- Reference Books (various). Education. 

tion. Miscellaneous Books^ 

10. — Historiography, 

(/) Documentary History of Ed%ication in Upper Canada^ 1791 1876, 

During this year I have completed the Seventh Volume of this History, bringing 
our Edacational Records down to the year 1847, 1848. 

I cannot better summarize the contents of this Seventh Volume of the History than 
in the following comprehensive words of the Rev. Dr. N. Burwash, Ohancell r of 
Victoria Univeisity, in his reference to this Volume in Tlie Globe newspapar of this City 
of ihe 15th of December, 1900:— 

'* This Seventh Volume . . . deals with a most important period of our educa- 
*' tional hibtory, and its appearance at the present moment seems most opportune. Their 
** is no safer guide to those rhoiiave charge of the affairs of state than to ke<p in view 
" the lessons of history, and especially the tread of its great onward movement. 

'* The two years covered by this Vol u ice wore especially marked by the agitation of 
the public mind and the conflict of parties which pre:eded, or accompanied, the settle- 
ment of some of our most important constitutional qaestions. Party feeling ran Vcrry 
high, and even culminated in violence; but the strife proved only to be the pricM a^: 
which we secured the consolidation and perfecting of ''Responsible GovernmeLt," the 
settlement of the Clergy Reserve Qaestion, the inauguration of Municipal lostitu i^uR, 
and the introduction of our Public School System, followed by the nationalization of our 
University. 

" It would be difficult to find eight years more rich in materials for onr constitu- 
tional history than the period from 1846 to 1854 ; and the present Volume takea us 
right into the niid.>t of its active movement. The fifty years that have since pas^td 
enable us to estimate with some accuracy both the significance of the movement and the 
value of its results. In educational matters the centre of interest Jay in two points, — 
the introduction of Rjerson s new system of Common Schools, and the University Ques- 
tion. The first of thes3 qaestions affected directly all classes of the population, and 
called forth strong exprersions of public opinion from the municipal bodies of the 
Province. The main features of the new system were intend d to secure the follow in^ 
improvements in the Public Schools : — 

*• 1 Efficient inspection, or superintendence. This was secured through District 
Superit tmden's, appointed and paid by the Municipality, then called a Distiict, the 
whole ystpm being under the direction of the Ohitf Superintendent of Education. 

*' 2. Qualified teachers. The District Superintendent was authorizad to examine 
and licr nse persons so qualified, and no others were recognized as Teiichers. 

" 3. Etficient support of the Schools. For this purpose the Provincial grant to each 
school was to be supplemented by an equal amount levied by asses iment by the District 
Municipal Oouncil. The balance of the amouLt required was levied by the Rate Bill, or 
by voluntary subscription, from tho(c sending chiidrt^n to the school. The principle of 
free schools supportei by an a-sessment on the property of the section was rejected by 
the Legislature. 
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** 4. Local management by the election of Trustee;! f.>r each seotioo. These Trustees 
weie empoweredi under the control ot the District Municipal Oonncil, to eract and main- 
tain the schoolhouse at the expense of the people at large, the amount being collected by 
a school rate on the assessed property of the section. 

" 5. General attendance. This was promoted b? the power given to Trustees to 
exempt the children of the indigent poor from the school rates . . . 

**The second point of educatidnal legislatiop, stirring up the conflict of parties, was 
the University Question. Thfs Is perhaps to us of the greatest practical interest, because 
we s'^em to be not yet at the end of the difficulty, though apparently N^ithin reach of the 
solution, if we hold fast that whereunto we have attained." 

''The original university endowment of 1797 yielded no practical results to the 
country until the establishment of Upper Canada Oollege in 1829. Even tl^is was not the 
purpose contemplated by the grant. A University charter was obtained in 1827, but of 
a thoroughly sectarian character, and, in the next few years, the religious bodies exclud- 
ed by its provifiioos had establibhed schools and college! of their own. When, finally, 
King's Oollege was opened on the foundation of the Provincial endowment in 1843, two 
other colleges, Victoria aud Qaeen's, were already in active operation, and Regiopolis wiS 
being founded. Then commenced a struggle to reach a truly Provincial and liberally 
comprehensive provision of university education for the Province, resulting in four 
attempts at legislation within the next ei^hi years, (1843 1849 inclusive), the last ot 
which alone became law. The conflict involved important political principles, which 
affected many other questions besidfs this of the university. On the one side was the 
liberal principle that the State should be entirely separate from the Ohuich, and the 
Churuh independent in its support and work. On the other side was the idea that tne 
State might superviEe and assist the work of the Ohurches which had already taken 
possession of this field, or might hereafter do so, and combine their separate efforts into 
a Provincial University System after the model of the London University and the French 
University System. A minority persisted in the claim for the one church college of an 
exclusive right to the public endowment, and in doing so wrecked the efforts of the 
intermediate party, and secured the triumph of the purely secular party in 1849. The 
later developments of the question do not coma under review at pre3ent, but the Univer- 
sity Bills introduced by the Honourable John A. Macdonald in 1847, and defeated 
through the defection of the ultra charch party, marks an important stsge in the history 
of the question. The defeat of these Bill9, or rather their withdrawal, opened the way 
for the Baldwin Act of 1849, which, notwithstaadiog subsequent efforts to reverse its 
fall effect, has practically settled an important element of the question. The State 
endowment was henceforth for a Stikto and non-denominational institution alone, and 
the complete separation of Ohurch and State in the matter of the withdrawl of all State 
aid from denominational colleges became only a question of time/' [and took place in 
1868.] 

(2) School Room Decoration, 

Under the authority of the Minister of Education and with the sanction of the 
Premier, I prepared an Address, as Historiographer, on the subject of ''School Room 
Decoration in Ontario — Historical and Patriotic" and sent a copy of it in pamphlet form 
to each of the Historical Societies in the Province. The pamphlet extended to 26 pages 
and was well illustrated with 25 pictures, descriptive of Oanadian scenes and incidents. A 
copy of this brochure was also sent to each High and Public School Trustee Board in 
citiea, towns and villages, and also to the Inspectors of High and Public Schools in 
Ontario. From none of these bodies, or individuals, has any reply been received except 
from Mr. Inspector Phillips of Minden. 

In a memorandum on the subject which I prepared for the Minister and the 
Premier, I suggested that the photographs and other illustracious (named in the accom- 
pMiying list) be reproduced in photograveur and published with a revised copy of the 
addreasy with a view to show what historical material we had, and available for School 
Room Decoration in connection with our own Doninlon. In my Memorandum I 
farther taid : — 
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APPENDIX 1m— TECHNICAL SDUCAlIOIf— PUBLIC AND FREE LIBRA^ 
RIES, ART SCHOOLS; LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS, dec. 



Bkport of S. p. Mat, Esq., M.D., O.L.H., Supbrintbndbnt of Pubuo Libraries, 

Art Schools, Etc. 



SiR,^I have the honor to sabmit herewith my report on the Public and Free Libra- 
ries, Art Schools, and Scientific Institations receiving a share of the Government Grant, 
in the Province of Ontario ; as the financial year for Pablic Libraries which formerly 
ended on the 30th of April haR been changed to the 31st of December, the Report of 
Pnblio Libraries now sabmittid is for eight months only, viz., from the 1st of May to the 
aist December, 1899. 

At the present time there are 433 Public and Free Libraries, Art Schools, Scientific 
Institutions, etc, receiving Government aid, in operation in this Province. 

For eight months of Uie year ending 31st of December, 1899, the following institu- 
tions reported : 

Pablic Libraries (not free) 253 

Pablic Libraries (free) .118 

Art Schools, etc 6 

Scientific Institutions, etc 6 

New Libraries and others which did not report before 3lBt of 

December, 1900 47 

Total 433 

The following Pablic Libraries did not report : Athens, Calabogie, Cheltenham, 
Goboconk, Colborne, Oourtright, Emsdale, Enterprise, Gore Bay, Hastings, Hillsburg, 
Homing's Mills, Kearney, Melbourne, Mono College, Morewood, Ripley, Shallow Lake, 
St Vincent, Trenton, Tweed, Vars, Webbwood, 

' The following libraries, being closed, have been taken ofi" the official list of Public 
Libraries : Bishop's Mills, Chalk River, Delaware, Kimberley, Logan, Lucille, Maxville, 
Mayflower, New Sarum, Richard's Landing, Sadbury, Wabigoon, Walter's Falls. 

The following Public Libraries have been incorporated since 1st January, 1900 : 
Amherstburg, Bath, Bunyan, Caistorville, Oobden, Drumbo, Freelton, Haliburton, Kempt- 
ville, Madoc, Millgrove, Munster, Nairn Centre, Newbury, New Dundee, Ophir, Port 
Dover, Powassan, Rosseau, Sarnia, Sprucedale, Sturgeon Falls, Sunnidale (New Lowell 
P.O.), Wales. 

I inspected the following Public and Free Libraries, Art Schools, Literary and Scien- 
tific Institutions, etc., during the year : Aberarder, Allan's Mills, Alma, Alton, Ancas- 
ter, Baden, Belleville, Berlin, Binbrook, Brampton, Brockville, Caledonia, Cannington, 
Carleton Place, Cayuga, Chesterville, Cobourg, Dawson, Deseronto, Drayton, Dundas, 
Enterprise, Forest, Garden Island, Grand Valley, Hagersville, Hamilton Art School, 
Hamilton Public Library, Hamilton Scientific Association, Hanover, Heapeler, Jarvis, 
Kars, Kingston Art School, Kingston Public Library, Kirkfield, Lindsay, London Art 
School, London Public Library, Markham, Merrickville, Mf^tcalfe, Milton, Mitchell, 
Mono Mills, Mono Road, Nanticoke, Napanee, Napanee Mills (Strathoona P. O.), New- 
burgh, New Hamburg, Norwich, Norwood, Odessa, Ottawa Art School, Ottawa Field 
Naturalists' Club, Ottawa French Canadian Institute, Ottawa Literary and Soientific 
Association, Ottawa St. Patrick's Literary Association, Oxford Mills, Palmerston, Perth, 
Point Edward, Port Hope, Prescott« Preston, Sarnia, Shakespeare, Smith's FiaIIs, Strat- 
ford, Tamwortb, Tavistock, Dnionville. Vankleekhill, Victora (Caledonia P. 0.), Walker- 
ton, Winchester, Woodbridge, WoodvOle, York. 
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The following table shows the locality of every Public Library i& the Province. 

PUBLIO LiBRABIBS IN 1899-1900. 



Ooontiesand 
Districts. , 


Cities, Towns and Villages. 


Counties and 
Districts. 


Cities, Towns and Villages. 




Camden, East. 

EnterpriM. 

Napanee Mills. 

Newburg. 

Tamworth. 

Chapleaa. 

Manitowaning. 

MarksviUe. 

Nairn Centre. 

Ophir. 

Port Arthur. 

Rat Portage. 

Sault Ste/Marie. 

Sehreiber. 

Thessalon. 

Webbwood. 

Brantford. 

Burford. 

Glenmorris. 

Paris. 

Scotland. 

St George. 

Bervie. 

Cargill. 

Chesley. 

Hepworth. 

Hoiyrood. 

Kincardine. 

Lion*s Head. 

Lucknow. 

Mildmay. 

Paisley. 

Pinkerton. 

Port Elgin. 

Ripley. 

RiTersdale. 

Southampton. 

Teeswater. 

Tara. 

Tiverton. 

Underwood. 

Walkerton. 

Westford. 

Wiarton. 

Carp. 

Dawson. 

Kars. 

Kinbum. 

Manotick. 

Metcalfe. 

Munster. 

North Gower. 

Richmond. 

Grand Valley. 

Horning's Mills. 

Melancthon. 

Mon(\ Centre. 

MonoCollege(OrangevilleP.O.) 

Orangeyille. 

Primrose. 

Rosemont. 

Shelburne. 

Violet HUl. 

Chesterville. 

Belmont. 

Dundela. 

Inkerman. 

Iroqaois. 

Morewood. 

Morrisburg. 


Dundas 


Winchester. 




Durham 


Bowmanville. 
Millbrook. 


ti 


<l 




(I 


«l 


Port Hope. 


Akoma 


Elgin 


Aylmer. 
Bayham. 


™. 


^1 


K 


II 


Dutton. 


*t 


<i 
i< 


Port Stanley. 


li 


Rodney. 


4( 


(i 
<i 
« 


St. Thomas. 


«t 


Shedden. 


II 


Sparta. 
Springfield. 
West liome. 


• 1 


i< 

CI 


<• 


II 


Essex 


Amherstburg. 


Bnnt 


«• 
i< 


Comber. 


II 


Essex. 


II 


<» 


Harrow. 


II 


• 1 


KingsviUe. 
Leamington. 


II 


(( 


II 


<4 


Pelee Island. 


Bnoe 


II 


Windsor. 




Frontenac 


Garden Islands 


II 


II 
(1 


Kingston. 

Mississippi. 

Lancaster. 


II 


41 


GlensrarrY 


II 


\^M.%fUf^mma.j 


Williamstown. 


♦1 


Grenville 


Algonquin. 
CardinaL 


II 


II 


1* 


II 
(1 


Easton's Comers, 


•1 


Kemptville. 
Memckville. 


<l 


It 


II 


II 


North Augusta. 
Oxford Mills. 


♦1 


It 


<l 


«f 


Prescott. 


It 
II 


41 

Qrey 


Spencerville. 

Bognor. 

Chatsworth. 


II 




II 


(4 


Ciarksburg. 
Dnrham. 


II 


II 


II 


• 1 


Dundalk. 


II 


<c 


Flesherton. 


II 


<l 


Holland Centre. 


Csrieton ..'...'.'.'.!!. 


II 
(< 


Kemble. 


II 


Hanover. 


u 


44 
41 


Lake Charles. 


II ••.••.. 


Markdale. 


il **• ••••••• 


II 
fl 


Meaford. 


»l ' * ' 


Owen Sound. 


II * * 


44 


Shallow Lake. 


It •.... 


41 


' St. Vincent. 


II * • * * * 


44 


Thombury. 
Haliburton. 


i>ofl«in ;;::;:::::: 


Haliburton 


1. 


Haldimsnd 

44 
<l 
14 
41 
41 
41 
1. 
II 

Halton .....'!,',!!! 


Minden. 


»• • *_ 


Caledonia. 


II •«•..••...•. 


Cayuga. 

Cheaptide. 

Dufferin (aanbrassil P.O.) 

OimnvillA. 


*• 


u 


•1 


M 


Hagersville. 
Jarvis. 


il 


« 


Nanticoke. 


^>^9f^ ^v.'^v^v^ 


Victoria. 


H 


York, 


H ••... 


Acton. 


<l 


41 


Burlington. 
Gecrgetown. 


« ' 


44 


«l 


41 


M **• 


<l 


\ Oik^Yl^. 
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Ooniities and 
Districts. 


Citieo, Towns and YillageB.' 


Counties and 
Districts. 


Cities, Towns and Village 


Hastings 


hSelleville. 

Deoeronto. 

Madoc. 

Trenton. 

Tweed. 

Auburn. 

Blyth. 

Brussels. 

CUntoo. 

Dangannon. 

Ethel. 

Exeter. 

Fordwich. 

Goderich. 

Gorrie. 

Hensall. 

Seaforth. 

St. Helen's. 

Wingbam. 

Wroxeter. 

Blenheim. 

BothweU. 

Chatham. 

Dresden. 

Duart. 

Highgate. 

TUbury. 

Tilbury, E. (ValetU P.O.) 

Ridgetown. 

Romoey. 

ThamesvUIe. 

Wallaceburg. 

Wheatley. 

Arkona. 

Aberarder. 

Alvinston. 

Bunyan. 

Copleston. 

Courtright 

Forest. 

Oil Springs. 

Point Edward. 

Sarnia. 

Thedford. 

Watford. 

Wyoming. 

Allan's Mills. 

Almonte. 

Carleton Place. 

DalhoBsie (McDonald's P.O.) 

Lanark. 

Pakenham. 

Perth. 

Smith's FaUs. 

Athens. 

Brockville. 

Ganancque. 

Mallorytown, 

Bath. 

Odessa. 

Napanee. 

Beamsville. 

Caistorville. 

(irantham (StCatharinesP.O.) 

Merritton. 

Grimsby. 

Niagara 

St. Catharines. 

Gore Bay. 

Little Current. 

Ailsa Craig. 

Coldstream. 

Dorchester. 


Middlesex 


Glencoe.' 


«i 


ii 


London. 


«( 


it 


Lucan. • 


»c 


<i 


Melbourne. 


l< 


II 


Newbury, 


Hnron .....^r.T.T, 


11 


Parkhill. 


»• 


ii 
Ii 

Muskoka '.'.'/.\/.V.'. 


Strathroy. 
WardsvUle. 


4t 


(« 


Bracebridge. 


«( 




Qravenhurst. 


(• 


ti 


Huntsville. 


C( 


«c 


Port Oarling. 
Copper Cliff. 
Haileybary. 


IC 


Nipissing 


(( 


*^ .1 . • 


« 


u 


North Bay. 
Sturgeon Falls. 


«< 


ti 


(( 


if 

Norfolk..**.'.'..'..'.' 
11 

«i 


Thomloe, 


« 


Delhi. 


« 
it 


P.#rt Dover. 
Port Rowan. 


Kent 


11 


Simcoe. 


« 


i« 

Northumberland ... 
<t 

i( 

11 

it 
II 

. i( 

Ontario '.'.". 

. 41 


W»terford. 
Brighton. 


II 


Campbellford. 


(( 


Cobourg. • 


<i 


Cold Springs. 


<« 


Coi borne. 




Fenella. 
Grore's Landing. 


(1 


Warkworth. 


(( 


Beaverton. 


«< 


Brook 1 in. 


<c 


II 


Brougham. 


Lambton 


II 


CanningtoD. 


ii 
ti 


II 
14 


Claremont. 
Oshawa. 


(« 


11 


Pickering. 


<i 


41 


Port Perry. 
Sunderland, 


<i 


44 


«i 


44 


Uxbridge. 
Whitby. 
Zt'phyr. 
Drumbo. 


*( 


14 


«. 


14 

Oxford ..,!!....... 


ti 


(» 


II 


Embro. 


«( 


4. 


Harrington. 
Ingers<Ml. 


i( 


41 




41 


Kintore. 


i( 


41 


PlattsviUe. 


it 


»4 


Norwich, 


t4 


14 


Otterville. 


«< 


14 


Princeton. 


{( 


44 


Tavistock. 


<( 


Tilsonburg. 
Thame<*ford. 


H 


41 


Leeds 


Parr^ Sound. !..*!!. 
Ii 

44 
II 
II 
II 
11 
it 
it 

Peel *.'..'!.'!!. 


Woodstock. 


i( 


Burk'a Falls. 


(( 


£m«dale. 


ii 


Kearaey. 
Parry Sound. 


Lennox 


t» 


Powaasan. 


it 


RoFseau. 


Lincoln 

ii 


South River. 
Sprucedale. 


Ii 
Ii 
II 


Sundridge. 
Tr .ut Creek. 
AUon. 


ii 
Lincoln 


it 

t< * * * * 


Belfountain. 
Bolton. 


Alanitoulin I 


it 


Brampton. 
C^ledon. 


Ii 


it 


Middlesex 


11 


Cheltenham. 


ii 


<i 


Claude. 


11 


It 


Forks of the Credit. 
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PUBLIO LIBRABJB8. 



Coonties and 
Districts. 


Cities, Towns and Villages. 


Connttes and 
Districts. 


Cities, Towns and Villages. 


Pwl 


Inglewood. 
Mono Kitad. 
Mono Mills. 
Port Credit. 
Streetsville. 
. Atwood. 

LlRiOWrl. 

Milv^'iton. 

Mitchell. 

Monkton. 

Palmer»ton. 

Shakespeare. 

.St. Mary's. 

Stratford. 

Hubtinirs. 

Lakefifld. 

Norwood. 

Peterborough. 

VankleekbUl. 

Bloomfield. 

Picton. 

Dryden. 

Fort Francis. 

Adman ton. 

Amprior. 

Burnston. 

Calabogie. » 

Cobden. 

Douelas. 

Pembroke. 

Renfrew. 

White Lake. 

Russell. 

Van». 

Cornwall. 

WalHrt. 

A^Uiston. 

Angus. 

Bsirie. 

Beoton. 

Bradford. 

CoM water. 

Gollingwood. 

GookMtown. 

Orcfmore. 

Eimvaile. 

Midland. 

Orilli»i. 

Penetar. guishene. 

Stayner. 

Sunnidale (New LoweU P.O.) 

Tottenham. 

Bobcaygeon. 

Cambray. 

Goboconk. 

Fenelon Falls. 

Kin mount. 

Kirkfield. 

Little Britain. 

Lindsay. 

Manilla. 

Oakwood. 

Omemee. 

Woodville. 

Ayr. 

Baden. I 


Waterloo 


Beriin. 


it 

i« 
II 

Psrtb 

ti 

It 

w 
It 
tt 
II 
It 
(f 




•< 


Elmira. 




i» 


Floradale. 




i< 


Oalt 




(1 


HawkesviUe. 




ti 
11 


Hespeler. 


, , 


Linwooil. 




i« 


New Dundee. 


ti 


New Hamburg. 




«t 


Preston. 




»i 


Waterloo. 




Welland .!!!.!.'!!!! 


Wellesley. 




Bridgeburg. 
Fontnill. 




it 


Pflwborough 


• 1 


Fort Erie. 


t( 


Niagara Falls. 


»• 


•c 


Nirgara Falls South. 


It 


•i 


Port Colbome. 


Prescott 


11 


Ridgeway. 


Prince Eidward 


<« 


Thorold. 


<i 


<l 


Welland. 


Bain! 
Renfi 


r River 



'ew . 


Wellington 

ti 
II 
<< 

«« ' * ' 

i< 
t< 

41 
(I 

li 

l« 

II 

II * 

kl 

Wentworth '.[','.'.'.'.'. 

II 

ft 
11 

14 
II 
II 
«< 

York '.',','.'.'.'.'. 


Alma. 

Arthur. 

Bellwood. 






Clifford. 


1 
• 




Drayton. 
Elora. 






Erin. 
Knnotville. 






Fergus. 


•« 




Glen Allen. 


it 


m ..;;:::.::!: 


Gnelph. 

Harriston. 

Hillsburg. 


atom 

■ < 

• ( 
if 
«« 

M 
f« 
«• 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

Yieio 

•« 
<• 
•« 

4* 
• < 


lont 


Morriston. 
Mount Forest. 


>e 


Rockwood. 
Ancaster. 




Binbrook. 




Dundas. 
Freelion. 





Hamilton. 

MUl Grove. 

Lynden. 

Waterdown. 

Aurora. 

Brycmdale. 

Don. 




CI 

It 




HiffhUnd Creek. 




14 


T>*lington. 
KintT. 




«< 
14 


iria! ..!....!!! . 


Maple. 


t« 


Markham. 




II 


Mount Albert. 


It 
ft 


Newmarket. 
Queensville. 
Richmond Hill. 




It 




It 


Scarborough. 
Stouff ville. 




it 
(1 




Thornbill. 


«« 


<t 


Toronto. 


M 
•i 
• • 

Wat. 

M 




It 


Toronto Junction. 




44 


Union ville. 




It 


Vandorf. 


rfoo 


II 


Weston. 


It 


Wood bridge. 



T%B aboye list may be classified as follows ; 

Pablio Libraries reporting 263 

Tn& Libraries reporting; 118 

P«biie Libraries not reporting 20 

fktt LQmuries not reporting 3 



Public Libraries incorporated since 31st De- 
cember, 1899 



Tota\. 
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L PUBLIC LIBRARIES (NOT FREE). 

The following extracts are taken from the annual reports for f>ight months of 
year ending 31st December, 1899. (For details see tables A and B) : 

1. CkuHfication of Public Libraries Reporting, 

Pablic Libraries, with libraries, reading rooms, and evening classes. . 1 

* '* *< " and reading rooms 118 

•• •« " '« only 134 

ToUl 253 

2. PxMic Librariee — Eeeeiple and Balances on hand. 

The total receipts of Pablic Libraries was $64,376 36 

Balances on hand 5,338 88 

3 Public Libraries — ExpendiHire, 
The total expenditure of 253 Pablic Libraries was $59,037 43 

4 Public Libraries — Assets and Liabilities, 

Assets of 253 Public Libraries $373,231 38 

Liabilities of 253 Pablic Libraries 17,845 10 

5. Number of Members in Public Libraries. 
253 Public Libraries have 31,138 members. 

6. Number of Volumes in Public Libraries and numbor of Volumes issued. 

Number of volames in 253 Libraries 454,419 

Number of volames issued in 253 Libraries 506,361 

7. Reading Rooms in Public Libraries 

118 Libraries reporting have reading rooms. 
1 1 Libraries reported having periodicals. 
129 Libraries subscribed for 2,681 newspapers and periodicals. 

8. Evening Classes in Public Libraries 
One Library had 24 pupils in the drawing coarses 
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TABLE A. — Receipts, expenditure, etc., of Public' Libraries (not free) 



Public labrmnoi. 




1 A()«!rArdftr. ..... 

2 Admutfm. .. . 

* AlDH, „ 

^ AJba*«MUla„. 
* AIHieon ,, 

6 Alnaoato . , . . , 

7 Ancwter ...... 

I 4.item 

}^ Arthur 

** A^ubnm .,,..,, ^ 
^ ^Tirura... 

ij^S-i^" 

i?-&*y^^ " 

iQ , c^ mavilie , . . ♦ » 

J5 o^eavprtOQ . 

19 &*ileviH© 

jy ««liuont 

jj ^^«lwood .,,.,„ 
5 ^^-©rrie ...,,.„, 
ggiobrook 

*° ^^■ojtnop .♦_.,.., 
» ^^Itoo .„...,,, 
** ^^dwirnnwiVfl . ^ ^ 

«[ lirfccondale * . . , 

^ lHt«Jf<jffl 

Jj ^> ridg^burir , , . . 
35 f4r,>oklm ....... 

55 Bpfinffhwij 

f7 n^f^lid '. 

•JJ Hurtifi«:toa 

2 Btirtiit^wii , , , , . 

2^ Cmrobray 

24 C*tn pile 11 ford... 

Jfgffnii 

4« J:JHiplo»n 

Ti ^httflwortb .... 

48 ^'^eapside 

^ 'z^Ur^tuODt .,,.. 

50 5^I*'H*'^iiiI-- ' 

51 oi^^;^'^* ■ ''•" 

S J<'^tnber 

^ ^^Ibotitie (Me- 
UoQfeld'a Cor- 

S^'^nihwtflr 

••DoaglM 



« 0. 

460 55 
117 86 

116 36 
58 d9 

142 30 
649 01 
166 80 
46 49 
345 67 

40 97 
a76 96 
ft4e 91 
.119 41 
S25 m 
49^ 14 

117 97 
23^ 60 

344 88 
1,416 11 

41 61 
169 74 

65 70 

195 sa 

670 71 

390 66 
6» 60 

345 59 
101 00 
310 54 
603 6S 
230 45 
^4 83 

m 37 
im Oft, 

330 SOJ 
30 00 

270 as 

306 8t 

7a 30 

193 90 

.243 m 

313 64 
193 84 
176 34 
476 73 
107 &fl 
1^5 35 
169 96 
1H9 54! 
161 86l 
1,078 86. 
213 7B 
154 07 

391 ^ 
348 21 
187 50i 
127 70 
161 151 



& 



$ a 

4fl8 70 

117 01 

109 15 

66 35 

143 30 
476 91 
163 30 

45 49 
^5 65 

3« g.'i 

.138 51 
346 91 
294 66 
236 05 
499 14 
115 OD 
191 30 
328 2» 
1,409 28 

43 61 
169 74 

13 89 
193 a^i 
540 36 
390 56 

13 68 
171> 99 

S3 16 
240 54 
*490 00 
184 79 
310 06 
IS7 49 
183 39 
269 14 
6 00 
248 41 
276 64 

76 30 
131 78 
338 57 
210 40 
191 SI 
129 00 
46 1 3$ 
107 68 
im 67 
149 33 
189 H2 

144 in 
647 82 
231 43 
134 07 
368 31 
331 2% 
167 50 
127 70 
147 23 



53 70 
146 79 
160 27, 
138 63 
119 28 



43 47 

146 79 
150 65 
115 25 
119 28 



66 

87 

7 21 

2 64 

7a" 10 

14 60 



03 
2 03 

37 77 

'24 76 



3 88 

31 20 
18 59 
6 83 



72 81 

2 10 

30 35 


■■■49^83 

165 60 

17 64 



13 83 
45 66 
34 17 
9 »» 
1 66 
51 06 
25 00 

31 64 

32 27 



63 23 

4 33 

3 H 

3 53 

46 S4 

16 37 

40 63 

22 

10 89 

431 04 

18 35 

' 23 89 
16 93 



33 93 



10 23 



9 63 

13 38 



116 

162 
103 
lOB 
126 
133 
i20 

21 
110 
103 
143 
101 
104 
103 
155 
105 
148 
107 
144 
102 
107 
104 
100 
163 
343 

49 
110 
104 
113 
151 
100 
100 
104 
169 
138 
100 
117 
113 

46 
105 
168 
163 
lOL 
104 
101 
103 
104 
102 
128 
101 
196 
113 
106 

no 

100 
103 
160 
103 



113 
150 
110 

107 
103 



■S3 



8,154 
1,061 

592 
363 

1,707 
3,007 

184 

400 
l^SOO 
2»61& 
1,04;* 

7i*9 
2,668 
2,567 
4.342 

436 
1.799 
1,081 
4.169 
1,127 

939 

617 

383 
3,139 
l.;^34 
)p379 
2,146 
1,332 
2,473 
2,946 
2,569 

648 
1,991 

Mi 
1,345 

315 
1,378 
1,718 

641 

434 
3,665 
1,971 
1,041 

846 
1,408 
2,304 
1,161 
1,821 

933 
2.474 
2,332 
1.013 
1,200 
1,107 
1,249 

940 

606 
1,004 



347 
112 
762 
700 
696 






1,717 
644 
449 

887 

1,460 

3,610 

73 

301 
3,080 
1,178 
12,125 
1,444 
3,680 
1,3U 
5,S94 

541 
2,a93 
1,396 
6,!t96 

728 
1,040 

236 

329 
2,0^ 
6,621 

629 
1,763 
1.418 
6,173 
2,774 
3,136 

453 
1,600 
2,763 

i,es8 

400 
1,737 
2,206 

475 

432 
2,953 
3,787 
1,435 

910 
1,110 
1,551 

607 
1,314 
1,110 
1,267 
4,683 

712 
1,287 
1,366 
2,2^^ 

985 
1,792 
2,294 



d5i 
103 
445 
976 
1,037 



■"1 


1 

2; 


28 












'"32 


.... 


20 

19 


,,. 


13 

6 

17 

3S 


.... 






17 
28 


.... 










'^'23 
27 

"is 

42 
29 


.... 


















16 
9 


..,. 






24 





"38 








6 


.... 


39 


;.... 


25 
30 


4.. . . 






1 


I 


2 









t 

s 
< 



I 

1,716 66 

460 87 
390 40 

303 61 

1,27s 05 

3,019 m 

166 60 

195 00 

1,600 02 

1,811 17 

812 63 

641 33 

3 j:i3 50 

1,462 66 

4,626 00 

301 53 

1,759 79 

924 06 

3,60G 83 

822 78| 

788 81 

382 81 

179 15 

3,618 35 

1,065 64 

676 75 

l,86fi 23 

857 84 

2,038 24 

3,123 83; 

2,545 66 

341 03 

1,460 78 

396 29 

519 06 

327 00 

926 84 

1,426 33 

365 00 

363 67 

1,929 32 

1,616 91 

634 91 

628 34 

4,419 90 

1,682 8f 

773 14 

1,304 68 

898 73 

1,794 89 

1,671 04 

898 7C< 

612 00 

710 34 

866 93 

482 76 

350 00 

914 89 



170 ^ 
146 79 

469 96 
402 58 
410 ^ft 



3 



s <». 
240 00 


7 95 


76 00 
"190 00 



180 00 

346 00 

1,028 09 

63 34 

315 66 



69 18 

S38 6» 

2S 

50 00 

ioSM 
90 00 
61 17 

16 6ft 





80 00 

196 00 

136 56 
43 86 

76 n 





83 96 


103 5<^ 


eis 




26 00 


^00 
160 00 

"176 06 

" 37 M 
90 67 



108 39 
25 00 



^^^ 
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TABLE A. — Receipts, expendiiure, etc., of Pablic LibrAriei< (oot fiee). — Continued. 



Public Libraiie4. 



M Dre^en. ....... 

65 D'-yden ......... 

615 Daart. 

67 Duffer in {Clwi- 
brAftnilP.O) ... 

6a Daiid&lk 

69 DudiIah 

TO Diiad^^LU 

71 i^unffAnnoil . . .., 

72 Daovilij 

73 Durham \,, 

74 Ea«lon^i Gor&en. 

7« Eltnra 

tfi KimvWe 

77 K(.rft . 

TS Embro 

79 Ermntville^..^.. 
SO KifA«x 

81 Eihsl 

82 Fenellft .... 

83 Feneloa Fatla , 

84 Fergua 

86 FJ*^Bh"rtOQ . . . _ 
B6 Fl^tradale 

87 FcjiitbiU . , . . . 
86 ForkMof theOredit 

89 Fort Krie 

90 Kivrt FrAncii . . . 

91 ilA]% 

92 Gananrtquo ..... 

P3 <-leii Allpn 

94 Glenmofrib .... 
96 Goderich 

96 Gore'fi Landing. 

97 Grimsby .... . 
^ Hill l« J bury .... 
99 HAnin^'ton .... 

100 HArriHton ..... 

101 Harrow . 

103 Hawki-aviUe ... 

103 Hetiaall 

104 Hep worth ■ .... 

105 HilflpeleT 

106 HigbFfat« 

107 Hiphl^nri Creek 
l&B HoiJand C<*ntTe. 

lOB Htdjtoud.. 

110 Hnntsvillfl ... 

HI Injtlewood 

113 lokerTDan . . 

113 IflUtif^ton ....... 

114 Jarvid ......... 

116 Kara 

lie Kemble .... 

117 Kinbutn ...... 

118 Kincardine. .... 

119 KmgCity 

120 Kinpftton 

ISl KiniBonnt .... 

122 Kintnre 

123 KirkfieTd 

124 Lake* Charlea... 

125 Lmwc^od 

126 Ijion'i! Head .. . 
17 Little Britain., 





1 


B ft. 


.3;n 91 


230 96 


159 20 


126 72 


192 16 


754 05 


12 00 


160 5fi 


211 94 


334 02 


226 U 


137 47', 


38;* 29, 


304 Oti 


281 00 


}mS4 


S73 61 


90 98 


79 81 


213 87 


KOO 42 


187 26 


123 67 


20,1 58 


2 25 


153 77 


465 40 


646 51 


532 18, 


106 m 


198 98 


251 3S 


275 SU 


377 85 


29 00 


258 40 


;!W6a 


18; J 6 


208 74 


235 n2 


127 54 


411 25 


106 66 


83 52 


78 10 


194 %4 


340 68 


159 56 


48 96 


60 27 


426 50 


164 80 


58 0^ 


159 27 


283 80 


3G1 3* 


968 29 


277 44 


46 06 


222 68 


13J 61 


22 50 


74 fl5 


284 18 






1 



s 
s 

pa 



8 <3. S c. 

215 34 16 57 

229 82l t 14 

145 90! IS 30 



125 m 

190 70j 

743 12 

11 6s 

158 25 
190 K) 
131 38 
2J6 13 
i;'i6 13 
388 29 
288 51 
281 OO 
129 86 
357 S2 

43 80 

SO 55 
2l,S 67 
268 99 
187 26 
IIH 62 
202 6^ 
1 9D 
124 5i 
457 87 
59 i 2i 
474 iii 

94 63 
163 58 
223 83 
266 30 
377 85 

2B 03 
252 91 
3i>0 54 

76 U8 

*m 74 

218 61 

127 4b 

172 79 

101 45 

82 02 

77 22 
193 93 
.-^38 25 

159 09 

48 91 
69 23 

4^3 m 

158 81 

49 78 
155 41 
279 23 
:'63 68 
96H 29 
2f>H 92 

41 ;I2 

222 m 

i:u 49 

20 00 

20 OO 

281 45] 



13 

1 46 
10 93 

33 

2 36 
21 01 

^2 64 

' 1 34 
"i6'46 



34 08 


16 2B 


47 18 


29 in 



31 43 

' "S 05 

2 90 

35 

2t> 25 

7 5^i 
54 29 
57 94 
IL 83 
36 40 
27 50 

9 50 

"' 2*97 

6 39 

14 

107 47 



16 88 

06 

238 46 

94 14 

1 50 
88« 
31 

2 48 
47 



Z 

a 



04 

2 m 

6 19 
8 2? 

3 80 

4 67l 
66 



8 52 

4 73 


3 12 

2 50 

54 95 

2 7:^ 



102 
103 

110 

104 
140 

176 
157 
103 
115 
101 
104 
165 
101 
117 
102 
52 
121 
60 
43 
108 
121 

i;iO 

109 
112 
71 
104 
104 
322 
120 
102 
100 
149 
112 
119 

im 

1U4 

i;*o 

181 
112 
1>7 
115 

97 
128 
105 
105 
103 
102 
101 
103 
S54 
115 
103 
107 
12B 
179 
104 
213 
101 

94 
109 
100 

25 

42 
129 



I- 



1,088 

523 

?,C1 69 

1,231 
2,35i 

6,833 

196 
1,337 
?,9fi3 
3,855 

879 
2,5^9 

9S6 
8,701 
4,464 
2,418 
2.184 
1,206 

523 

4,441 
1,18a 
1,670 
2,267 
1,246 
2,323 

488 
4,462 
2.577 

698 
2,963 
3,524 

469 
3,843 

79 

591 
3.895 

546 

587 
1,399 

819 
2,949 

758 
L467 

753 
1,717 
2,G68 
1,586 

113 
1>161 
2,618 
1,375 

148 
1,111 
4,226 
1,508 
6,189 

809 

68:3 
l.;i02 
1.623 

456 
1.302 
1,324 



n 



a, 184 

840 

2,063 

615 
2,4«2 

3,800 

856 
t337 
4,289 
2,222 

637 
1,251 
1,270 
4,253 
2,454 

554 
1,939 

471 

445 
1,623 
2,913 

774 
1,092 
2,248 

290 

82e 

8-8 
5,863 
ti.034 

492 

729 
5,069 

659 

2,207 

13 

726 
1.720 
2,018 

334 
1,588 

791 
2.605 
2 J 89 
1,064 

448 
3,295 
!l,884 
1,265 



A 5 



848 

^838 

1,158 

330 

1,201 

7,032 

783 

10.548 

1,461 

900 

716 

925 



1,296 
1,486 



13 



m 



15 

1 

28 



82 
15 
26 


.*.. 


15 


.... 



1*+ *^ 



t4 



23 



31 



_^ 

$ ^ 

VQ 11 

350 34 

1,415 07 

955 41 

1.651 46 
5,610 92 

42 53 

696 34J 

1,021 41 

4.652 61 
623 58 

1,733 m 

448 04 

8,366 45 

3,733 64 

1,534 08 

2,08 L m 

813 44 

230 92 

2,419 93 

5,562 43 

580 OO 

819 57 

3,112 28 

860 35 

1,464 70 

599 53 

6,304 29 

2,0:^9 81 

476 04 

J,6U 38 

1,227 50 

439 22 
4,980 78 

2T 97 

361 39 
2,410 14 

411 33 
214 63 
976 40 
466 37 

2,762 01 
604 55 

1,173 1ft 
450 70 

1,575 60 

1,362 43 

1,2J0 06 

48 96 

530 04 

1,057 62 

906 19 

68 06 

644 72 

3,769 57 
804 64 

3,100 00 
643 80 
604 73 

440 33 
1,118 90 

362 50 
180 95 

1,079 48 



$ c. 
100 24 
23 60 


10 00 



20 08 

7 33 

243 80 

^13 06 

"9*91 

" 95 00 

"88*47 



6 00 



1 00 
23d 92 



68 40 

162 82 

26 82 



65 00 
346 35 

145 53 
100 OO 



1900 J 
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ABLE A.— Heceip r. Expenditure, etc., of Public Libraries (aot free) — CorUintted. 



Poblio Libraries. 



128 fiTnden 

129 Vi«llorytown . . 
1.^ M nilU 

131 Manitowaning. 

132 Manotiek 

133 Miple 

1X4 Markdale 

1X5 Markham. .. 
13*; MarkHville .... 

13- M aford 

138 Mtflanotbon... 
189 Verrickville .. 

140 M-tcalfe 

141 MilJmay 

142 Milton 

143 Minden 

144 M iMivBippi 

145 Mopkton 

14«; MoDoMillH .. 
147 Mono Road . . . 
14ft Morriiburg ... 

149 Morristoo 

150 MooDt Albert . 

151 Mount Forest . 

*52 N^iiiiccky 

w Nftpmneti ...... 

*jj J^ftf^unee MilU. 

|«5 Xe wborgh 

}5J New Hamburg 
}J7 ?^*^wm*rfcet , . . 

i»o ^''fl'ara 

fS? NiaparaFallB.. 
|60 Vonh Gower.. 

161 Norwich 

}62 Norwood 

JgOakwood 

lSnl*»« 

goSSr:!"':::: 

Ji? JJ'ren Sound .. 
m S®^«« Island !! 

i|:r.r-::::: 

iS 5'^tUville. . 
iS S^*»t Edward. 
tS gort Arthur .. 
187 £^«^^>«iit».... 

™|on Perry ... 
™|jt Stanley.. 
IM S^^oeton 




S c 

240 57 

196 28 
263 08 
119 07 

126 89 
66 97 

48L 06 
177 88 
108 00 
267 60 

127 23 
275 80 
143 5G 
283 96 

197 50 
133 18 
2»7 81 
845 25 

31 53 
14 00 
227 09 
126 45 
236 87 
817 23 
261 92 
338 09 
86 29! 
299 18| 
V2 46 
293 22 
307 801 
535 00, 
137 90 
181 14! 
204 16 
212 11' 
456 94 

150 10 
173 10 
529 86 
468 58 

151 67 
392 27 

92 73 
287 34 
139 88 
816 47 
486 12 

58 35 
3ft9 29 
408 02 
682 81 
191 24 
421 90 
866 24 
148 30 
226 45 
834 50 
196 85 
177 57 
741 16 
360 39 
185 16 
331 89 
343 23 
129 58 



H 

2:^2 42 
177 71 
255 94 
104 27 
125 47| 
64 SO 
460 07 

177 01 
98 84 

228 541 
127 19| 
£64 47i 

143 56 i 

238 39 
189 73 
133 18. 
242 75l 
841 86 

1 75 
14 00 
227 09 
123 10 
2.36 87 
296 26 

239 22 
338 09 

80 87 
296 44 
287 62 
231 70 
290 25 
521 31 1 
132 89 

178 65 
204 16 
211 .33 
444 06 
149 20' 
173 10 
520 53 
431 91 

138 3o; 

892 27 
91 17 
287 34 
135 08 
316 47 
456 86 
19 71 
356 74 
406 93 
560 72 

144 88 
395 66 
338 09 
135 21 
224 35> 
834 50| 
184 89| 
168 56 
741 16 
356 02[ 
188 92 
330 71 
338 95| 
127 65 




4i 

I 



8 c, 

568 49 

557 18| 

1.207 26 

416 50. 

1,018 39. 

298 60 

1,999 34 

2,020 87 

108 26 

2,664 06 

241 34 

2,211 33 

143 56 

601 98 

4,107 77= 

499 07 

245 28 

488 79 

202 30 

700 00 

1,240 00 

594 40 

304 92 

2,620 97 

904 45 

1,100 00 

274 84 

1..S20 08 

1,684 94 

1,467 60 

4,767 55 

6,813 691 

825 01 

2,367 59| 

860 00, 

2,680 78| 

565 92| 

320 90 

797 57 

2,984 87 

4,104 36 

966 82 

5,000 00 

873 19 

4,248 00 

316 92 

1.150 00 

11,144 76 

160 64 

1,687 81 

1,676 09 

11,078 27 

1,071 36 

1,126 24 

403 94 

488 51 

8,124 87 

1,675 00 

669 02 

1,638 08 

3,803 24 

1,299 37 

682 79 

416 18 

6,637 27,. 



I 

13 



$ e. 

76 00 
169 00 

"45*76 
40 00 



35 00 

40 00 

60 00 

2 60 

B 88 

147 09 

136 66 

164 87 



32 43 
187 91 
175 00 


" '7249 


"* 34*87 


"mis 

800 72 


'**i66"47 
250 00 
100 00 









44 40 

61 00 

180 00 

65 00 

66 90 

265 CO 

266 98 
19 84 



63 85 

36 90 
280 62 

37 60 
56 29 

827 32 

114 73 

60 00 



60 00 
162 40 



860 00 
50 00 



262 66 
107 81 



100 00 
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TABLE A^^ReceiptSj ezpeoditure, etc., of Public Libraries (not free), — ConcliLded. 



Pabll« Libr^eH. 



191 lUt Poit«g«..... 

196 Ricbnaond , . 

196 Rtdg«towQ 

197 Eitersdble 

198 Eockwood 

199 Roduej 

200 RoniQfly ,. 

!301 HoBeTDout *..<.. 
Kr2 Ruasell. 

203 8carboro*,> 

204 Schreiber 

205 Scotlmd 

20B Shftkespetra 

207 Sbeddeo 

208 iSouthaiDpton ... 

209 Sooth RiTM ..,, 

210 Spart* , , , 

an 3p«Ti[»rTtlIo ... 
212 Strathroy , . , . . . 

2ia StreetflTill© 

314 St. Georgfl , 

215 Ht Hrtlea'a 

216 Sonderland 

217 Ta^Utook 

SIH Teeiwater 

219 ThameBf ord 

220 ThamesviUe .... 

221 Thedford 

222 Thornbnry 

923 ThornhiU 

224 Thornloe 

225 Tilbury 

226 TUbury E.. (Val- 

etUP.O. . 

227 Tilaonburg 

228 Tiverton 

229 Toronto Junction 

230 Trout Creek 

231 Underwood 

233 Unionville 

283 Vandorf 

284 VankleekHill... 

235 Violet HiU 

236 Walkerton 

237 Warkworth 

288 Waterdown 

239 WeUand 

240 Wellesley 

241 West Lome 

242 Weston 

243 Wheatley 

244 Whitby 

246 White Lake 

246 Williamstown . . 

247 Winchester 

248 Wingham 

249 Woodbriddfe .... 

250 Wo3dttookj 

251 WoodviUe 

252 York 

253 Zephyr 

ToUl 



EX 



t C. 

657 B4 

ISO 60 

419 71 

73 IS 

209 49 
304 82 
340 07j 

210 77 
240 7S| 
266 29 

1.104 78 
23fi 95 
354 62 
161 27 
230 64 
23B 75 
2H{i 64 
6« 83 
568 30 
416 36 
884 46 

201 80 
334 13 
354 97 
800 99 
134 76 
705 88 
258 00 

53 61 
116 41 

50 70 
345 14 

111 09 
370 78 
152 82 
628 78 
219 10 
161 74 
181 58 
142 58 

202 86 
76 86 

815 57 
141 65 
107 66 
444 81 
280 00 
200 00 
28i 20 
226 49 
235 21 
87 21 
84 40 
192 58 
538 85 
295 41 
618 12 
289 64 
172 26 
190 19 



64,376 86 






m 



$ c 

607 59 
158 14 
414 06 

68 76 

167 82 

291 20 

198 61 

209 21 
164 SS 
226 52 
947 ^i 
206 25 
327 43 
141 08 
101 50 
204 05 

210 29 
56 58 

540 79 
406 82 
384 46 

196 12 

197 68 
284 46 
258 70 

93 08 
701 61 
225 46 

83 12 
115 90 

50 69 
819 82 

31 92 
360 47 
137 58 
623 78 
219 10 

117 66 
130 78 
140 80 
188 28 

69 61 

292 87 

118 96 
107 46 
312 48 
208 37i 

199 75 
279 32 
219 89 
221 00 

84 21 
80 04* 

192 68 
467 93 

168 21 
512 68 
272 84 
168 41 
186 19 



69,037 48 



-6 

I 
g 

s 

I 



50 25 

2 46 

5 66 
4 42 

41 67 
13 12 
41 46 

1 58 
86 S6 

40 77 

167 ao 

30 70 

27 20 
20 19 
lie 14 
34 68 
3^5 35 

3 25 
37 61 

9 



9 68 

126 46 

70 52 

42 29 

41 68 

4 27i 

27 54 

20 49 

61 

01 

26 32 

89 17 
20 81 
16 24 



44 09 

85 

1 73 

19 58 

726 

22 70 

22 69 

20 

131 88 

21 63 

25 

288 

660 

4 21 

3 00 

4 



80 92 

127 20 

44 

16 80 

3 86 

5 00 

5.388(58 



3i 

B 



Ba 
2; 



1041 
102 
194 
108' 
117 
173 
101 
120 
151 
120 

lis 

126 
107 
106 
129 
103 
129 
120 
227 
114 
105 
106 
107 
104 
108 
166 
116 
131 
116 
103 
106 
110 

103 
200 
101 
122 
107 
111 
111 
123 
129 
112 
1591 
101 
128 
197 
165 
125 
110 
105 
112 
135 
116 
116 
178 
*160 
815 
105 
104 
116 



31.138 



2,040 

979 

2,109 

767 

984 

598 

1.760 

677 

1,237 

4,6ie 

1,338 

786 

692 

860 

3.704 

532 

3,000 

27S 

6,124 

3.353 

4.432 

i,ia^ 

1,371 

2,489 

8,194 

1,522 

2,948 

1,850 

778 

566 

160 

1,404 

1,630 

2.202 

1,399 

2,752 

681 

1,900 

368 

1,898 

302 

768 

2,350 

921 

1,740 

8,:«6i 

460 

829 

2.829 

1,094 

2,733 

488 

766 

874 

2,946 

1,577 

5,170 

1,952 

592 

671 



II 



4 9 

Z 2 



3,639 

920 
8.0381 

28S| 
1.6731 
1,320 
1.088. 
1.440 
1.8041 
2,008' 
3.120, 
1.940 
2, 329 1 

863 
2,203 

847 
3,307 

562 
8.785 
2.767 
1,729 

810 
1,125 
1,981 
1,406 
1,196 
8,285 
2,289 
2,880 

477 

182 
1,468 

1,499 
8,241 
2,681 
3,769 

702 
1,561 
1,216 

480 

418 
1.273 
2,990 

719 
1,078 
4.011 

176 
1.256 
2,838 

988 
2.801 

793 

276 

765 

2,128 

1.112 

10,039 

1,620 

568 
1,D49 



IS 

1' 

13 

18 

3 



27 



27 

18 
15 
16 
21 
27 
28 
15 
18 



12 



20 
21 



28 

"i 



10 



464,419 506,361 



2,681 24 



i 



1,^6 74 

620 13 

4,171 70 

395 221 

475 33 

586 IS 

1,863 46 

441 46 

1,686 35 

8,425 77 

3,234 07| 

518 40, 

462 48' 

471 02 

3,082 06 

703 93 

1,520 36 

176 25 

4.937 61 

2,659 41 

4.803 86 
1,207 32 
1,051 01 
1,896 82 
2,117 29 
1,132 13 
2,745 10, 

900 54 
390 49 
826 60 
80 96 
996 31 

699 17 

1,450 00 
736 24 

2,200 00 
441 64 
896 09 
226 021 

1,501 781 
206 6ll 
582 25' 

1,890 85 
661 65 
660 20 

4,026 88 
226 70 
625 25 

2,252 88 
993 60 

1.804 21 
198 44 
951 27 
596 70 

2,120 92 
1,743 20 
3.960 441 
1,166 80 
821 76 
845 48 



.a 



440 00 

^^^39 67 



100 00 

7 BO 

179 87 


""'S69 66 



373,231 38 



110 00 
153 30 

193^41" 

'25^66 

"217 si 



60 00 
60 00 




*843'95 
**27 00 


* "ioi 66 


100 00 

26 00 

128 96 

172 26 




1 50 
10 00 


'"i66'66 

22 82 



100 00 
102 25 
125 40 
106 62 



40 00 
204 61 

258*66 
149 00 



147 91 
127 77 



17.845 10 
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TABLE C. — Receipts and expeDditura, etc, of Pablic Libraries (free). 



Free LibrAries. 



1 ActoD 

9 AilMCraiflr.... 

S Algonquin 

-4 Alton 

5 Alvin»ton .... 

^ Amprior 

f Aylmer 

8 Ayr 

• 9 Baeton . 

10 Bel fountain . . . 

11 Berlin 

19 Bothwell 

13 Brampton .... 

14 Brantford .... 
IB Brighton 

16 Brookville .... 

17 Brussels 

18 Barkis Falls . . 

19 Caledon 

:30 Caledonia 

SI Oamden East.. 

38 Oardinal 

S Carleton Place 
S4 Cmyngtk 

86 Chatham 

^ Chesley 

97 Cbesterville .. 

88 Clifford 

in Clinton 

^ Colling^rood .. 

31 Cornwall 

^ Creemore 

88 Delhi 

•84 Peseronto 

85 Drayton 

-86 Dutton 

87 Erin 

88 Exeter 

89 Fordwich 

-40 Forest 

41 Garden Tsland 
48 Georgetown . . . 
48 Glencoe 

- 44 Gorrlo 

46 Grand Valley . 

46 Grantham (St. 

Catharines P.O.) 
'47 Gravfnhurst ., 

48 rjuelph 

*49 Tfager6vi!le . . . 

i60 Hamilton 

•51 Hanover 

•68 Ingersoll 

■68 Ircquois 

<54 Kinflrsville .... 

•66 Lake«eld 

•66 Lanark 

67 Lancaster 

68 Leamiog^ton . . 

69 Lindsay 

•60 Li»tow*<l 

*61 Little Current 

m2J'^'*-n 



a 



& 



8 

403 93 
308 IP 
128 71 
2.^6 39 
5A6 82 
.378 98 
645 57 
2.36 20 
876 68 
109 ro 

1/86 76 
325 61 
725 08 

2,128 99 
287 3*^ 

2,027 80 
379 09 
543 56 
174 58 
224 00 
170 92 
354 75 
972 40 
243 66 

1,666 46 
379 09 
75 13 
294 2« 
561 80 
795 77 
576 48 
114 62 
4«7 27 
658 60 
.364 2) 
323 11 
148 48 
509 52 
190 65 
617 81 
927 95 
388 50 
281 61 
142 18 
155 73 

246 37 

181 92 

1.708 12 

383 79 

14,404 16 
137 95 
798 52 
293 99 
267 84 
152 93 
SS^i 67 
166 77 
.353 50 
1,117 85 
369 8S 
123 00' 

10,666 04; 



o 

i. 

M 



8 c. 
402 90 

281 44 
127 56 
236 39 
497 78 
356 37 
531 08 
225 98 
:^3 67 
109 50 

1,086 75 
256 54 

484 98 
1,446 93 

287 35 
1,472 65 
379 09 
539 06 
174 ^8 
222 00 
170 92 

282 .^7 
877 09 
243 66 

1,445 4» 
865 88 

62 63 
292 76 
.%1 30 
774 .39 
563 19 

92 561 
445 91 ! 
496 76' 
316 01 
816 6^ 
138 77 

485 21 i 
187 75, 
609 15| 
562 96! 
378 89 
278 96 
141 07 
150 74. 

210 9^1 
154 391 

1,708 12 
3^3 70 
14,358 03, 
1.35 45 
459 58 
274 86 
201 98 
143 21 
;%3 80 
126 77 
325 74 

1,117 85 
AZi 2:< 
121 15 

8.852 33 



$ 
I 03 

26 75 
1 15 



59 04 
22 61 
14 49 
10 27 
13 01 



69 07 
240 05 
682 06 

555 25 

"4'66 

2 00 



72 88 
95 31 

2n 05 
13 71 
12 50 

1 50 
200 00 

21 ?8 
18 29 

22 06 
41 36 

161 84 

48 24 

6 43 

9 71 

24 31 

2 90 

8 66 
364 99 

9 61 
2 65 
1 11 
4 99 

29 42 
27 53 



46 13 
2 50 
.38 94 
19 13 
65 86 
9 72 
29 87 
40 001 
27 761 

' 46 65 

1 85 

1,813 711 



S 



2 50 


338 94 


19 13 


65 86 


9 72 


29 87 



171 
120 
131 
229 
780 
280 
410 
289 
132 
150 
726 
300 
.398 

2,268 
236 

2,109 
217 
282 
106 
132 
154 
203 

4oo: 

146 
958 
279 
218 
160 
137 
482 
948 
174 
242 
847 
201 
290 
168 
388 
107 
566 
186 
248 
405 
165 
281 

125 
539 
1,298 
126 
11,021 
1.33 
900 
240 

1,188 
278 
M 

401 ; 

746 

525! 

23^; 

5.000; 



^.2 



1,286 
1.8,39 
1,128 
4,846 
1.815 
1.949 
3.364 
2,966 
2,277 
1.771 
7.456 
1,400 
3,W 
16,2 J7 
2,221 
8,945 
2.082 
1,285 
2,465 
1,955 
1,247 
1.679 
8,465 
1.171 
6,848 
1.439 

658 
3,031 
3,948 
4,832 
2,866 

891 
1,363 
2.578 
2,651 
1,054 
1,6.31 
8,747 
1.522 
.3.622 
5.027 
2,.306 
1.724 
1.679 
l.fi" 

1,197 

2.037 

10,074 

1,028 

27,410 

439 

3.492 

1.639 

970 

900 

i.oef) 

2,227 
1.758 
3,015 
2.381 
1,327 
13,470 



p*S 



3,367 
1,695 
1.204 
2.488 
3,000 
5,260 
5,061 
2,628 
2,050 
1,013 

10,889 
1.928 
8.518 

48.069 
2.892 

41.076 
8.293 
2,888 
1,765 
3.012 
1,215 
1.543 

15.828 
3,2.30 

22.024 
5.64? 
2,800 
1,726 
8,027 
7,685 
9,670 
1,652 
2,288 

16,736 
3,582 
2,286 
2,502 
5,549 
1,933 
3,042 
891 
4,887 
3.396 
1.502 
3,479 

1,159 

11,003 

60,944 

2,304 

209,112 

2,033 

12,346 

4,211 

1.043 

1.731 

2,173 

1.896 

4,759 

10,720 

4,861 

3,525 

82,882 



Is 
II 

ss 

s « 



11 



54 



18 
71 
19 
45 
22 
20 



20 
63 
16 
14 



14 



46 

18 

252 

**25 
21 
20 
14 
16 
5 
G 
49 
20 

190 






8 

1,469 
1,677 

684 
4,067 

9f9 
1,252 
8,264 
1.560 
1.313 

900 
7,206 

988 
2,850 
14,432 
1,066 
5.005 
1.041 

859 
1,908 

782 

717 
1,247 
2,395 

600 
4,871 

761 

504 
1,172 
:i,425 
5,880 
1,924 

447 

iP50 



1,698 
755 
1,103 
2,124 
1,030 
2,788 
8,164 
1,959 

83;^ 

1,294 
1,167 



744 42 
1.047 48 
10,250 00 

907 31 
61,600 74 

276 08 
2,438 94 
1,673 82 

865 86 

509 72 

099 73 
1,265 00 
1.295 04 
3.200 OD 
1,746 65 

926 85 
35,813 71 



-8 



8 c. 


60 00 


7 79 
400 00 
116 78 




153 00 
154*66 


27 68 

268 




175 00 
28*66 



15 00 

"ibi'ie 

620*60 



885 00 
150 00 
166 00. 



50 CO 



100 00 
13 66 

*" i74*49 

42,006 86 

173 00 

98 lis 

150 00 

76 00 



79 22 



103 46 
30 43 



21,570 16 



1900 
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TA BLE C — Rec<*ipt8 and expftnditure, etc., of PaVic Libraries (free). — 'JontinuttfL 











i 


5 


e 


i'^ 






Free Libraries. 




B 


§ 


Z 
B 


il 


> 


|1 




£ 




1 




8 

e 






n 


Is 


^ 


s 




n 


S. 


4 


fc 


§ t: 


si 


se 


o 


ji 




s 


M 


il 


e 


a*^ 


o.i 


!3 « 








H 


CQ 


^ 


IS 


;5 


^ 


< 


»J 




$ c. 


$ c. 


8 c. 








$ « 


$ a 


63 Lucan 


303 60 
2n 27 


259 36 
271 27 


44 14 


221 


3.im 
2,669 


6.530 
8,641 




1,919 14 
1,200 00 


110 00 


64 Lacknow 


100 57 


66 Merritton 


216 76 


174 92 


ii 83 


\B\ 


1.355 


4.228 




848 05 




66 Midland 


445 14 


431 97 


13 17 


273 


1,93:^ 


2,932 




763 17 


244^ 


67 Millbrook 


604 78 


443 36 


61 42 


284 


1,206 


3,132 


29 


9M 42 


170 00 


68 Biiiv«rton 


183 95 


183 95 




178 


1,290 


1,681 




838 68 


lllTT 


69 MitcheU 


27149 


271 49 




281 


3,Bn 


4,444 


22 


4,640 06 




70 Mono Centre . . 


211 06 


211 06 




un 


669 


1,040 




496 54 


106 00 


71 Niagara Falls S. 


172 76 


172 69 


06 


368 


2,141 


3,693 




1,336 06 


12 OO 


72 North AoffOftta.. 


302 61 


288 82 


13 79 


120 


932 


1,0«U 





558 41 


160 0(K 


73 North Bay .... 


256 23 


237 35 


18 88 


270 


1,676 


2,776 


20 


U37 2V 


18 70 


74 Oil Springs .. . 


372 88 


370 55 


1 83 


201 


1.669 


2.922 





1,001 83 


900 


76 Oshawa 


581 66 


631 92 


49 74 


504 


2,516 


8.532 


32 


1,6«0 7i 


268 60- 


76 CHterville 


136 66 


26 23 


110 .^3 


. 17T 


432 


2,098 





37H .30 


100 00 


77 Parkhill 


197 25 
358 01 


177 55 
330 36 


19 70 
27 65 


314 

247 


1,770 
1,221 


5,220 
3,6:18 


21 


1,(169 70 
896 66 




78 Parry Sound . . . 




79 PonetangniRhene 


461 96 


451 96 




315 


4J9* 


8,220 


22 


2,850 00 


76 CO- 


80 Fort CArlinA: . . . 


99 87 


99 59 


28 


200 


842 


860 


12 


628 28 


40 10 


81 Port Colborne . . 


165 83 


163 54 


3 29 


:«)0 


1.6»4 


1,6«7 


1 


1,239 30 


«: 08 


82 Port Rowan .... 


85 08 


84 05 


1 a3 


2*5 


1,650 


1.48S 




1,717 16 


810 08 


83 Primrose 


90 21 


84 00 


6 21 


117 


rm 


l,48i> 




566 21 


60 00^ 


81 Prescottt 


448 89 


378 3« 


70 53 


680 


4,289 


8,089 


24 


6 060 04 


seoo 


85 Renfrew 


251 82 
284 21 


241 33 
191 28 


10 49 
92 93 


3W 
lOO 


3,170 
2JW 


10,528 
2,789 


20 
29 


3,525 49 
1,992 93 




86 Richmond Hill.. 


60 00^ 


87 Ridgeway 

88 Sault Ste. Marie 


152 88 
412 62 


140 76 
277 82 


6 13 
134 70 


1^2 


772 


1,185 
1.816 


"l7 


606 13 
1,259 70 






89 Seaf orth 


402 07 


391 18 


10 89 


%^ 


3,860 


6,661 


16 


4,010 89 


100 00* 


90Shelbume.. .. 


415 57 


402 66 


13 01 


196 


1,885 


8,328 


22 


1,641 12 


164 7& 


91 Simcoe 


1,229 71 


1,161 68 


68 IS 


4&5 


6 446 


6.948 


36 


8,068 13 




92 SoDith'd Falls . . 


876 70 


821 38 


55 32 


675 


4J0^ 


9,188 


26 


1,840 3? 


900 00 


93 Springfield 


286 45 


284 16 


2 29 


US 


1,126 


893 




8.9 84 


314 74 


94 Stayner 


126 31 


125 08 


1 23 


178 


1.3(i3 


2,165 





8:{8 4H 


10 sa 


95 Stouflfville 


262 53 


262 63 




379 


3,413 


4,139 
29,676 


29 


3,8:^ 00 


4 4& 


96 Stratford 


1,473 61 


1,263 64 


209 97 


l,li56 


5,163 


38 


4,196 3S 




97 St. Catharines.. 


1,930 62 


1,708 17 


222 86 


ij:i5 


7,10:t 


40,211 


40 


6.088 18 


,, 


98 St. Mary's 


368 26 


361 38 


6 87 


620 


4,419 


7 282 


23 


2,436 87 


126 0» 


99 St. Thomas .... 


1,218 35 


1,095 18 


118 17 


LOOfi 


7,099 


12,686 


46 


4,968 17 




100 Sandridge 


213 21 


213 21 




122 


786 


1,226 


16 


6i3 23 




101 Tamworth 


130 80 


130 06 


74 


163 


864 


1,388 


23 


426 69 


23 or 


102 Tara 


220 22 


206 13 


15 09 


110 


1.S46 


1,127 


18 


1,826 85 




103 Thessalon 


621 78 


520 90 


88 


2711 


1,413 


3,010 


16 


766 66 


29781 


104 Thorold 


460 74 


415 10 


45 64 


739 


4,40L 


4,724 


19 


8,645 64 


28 20 


106 Toronto 


34,560 84 


33,666 70 


984 14 


3{t, 118 


112,^49 


546,490 


882 


247,979 05 


64,230 88 


106 Tottenham 


404 80 


873 61 


31 19 


lot 


2.2^3 


8,041 




1,396 93 


... . • . • 


107 Uxbridge 


650 00 


560 00 





300 


5,7^7 


10,64.3 


29 


9,200 00 


124 00 


108 Victoria (Cale- 




















donia P.O.) .... 


99 50 


96 65 


2 85 


116 


l,€d4 


1,478 




1,415 00 




109 Wallacebnrg 


637 28 


496 10 


41 18 


375 


958 


4.652 


19, 


741 18 




110 WardHville 


92 58 
207 56 


62 93 
114 27 


29 65 
> J93 28 


m 

2GI 


1,151 
IJ60 


1,113 
1,610 


.... 1 
... 1 


771 22 
883 27 




111 Waterford 




112 Waterloo 


482 29 


469 21 


13 as 


296 


ti,5i)a 


4,809 


32,' 


6,243 81 


170 00* 


113 Watford 


383 2;^ 


381 71 


1 62 


m^ 


1.992 


2,051 


21 


1,601 62 


143 7« 


114 W#^tford 


96 90 

582 25 


94 19 
682 25 


. 1 71; 


100 
272 


1,078 
2,62-1 


383 

4,040 

27,40;i 


"23 


840 84 
1.940 21 




116 Wiarton 


229 90 


116 Windsor 


4,222 91 


2,859 37 


1,363 .57 


1,285 


8,223 


66; 


8,479 99 




117 Wroxeter 


252 61 


218 67 


34 04 


tm 


4,103 


2,400 




3,913 2'. 




118 Wyoming 


173 73 


172 82 


91 


161 


1,636 


3,544 
1,536,54? 


3,092 

1 


1,476 91 


66 60 


Total 


114,266 51 


104,611 35 


9,655 16 


98,675 


593,4.36 00 


125,476 71 
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IIL ART SCHOOLS AND DEPARTMENTAL DRAWING EXAMINATIONS 

Tables D to H shov the number f^f Oertificaies awarr^ed frdxn the commencemetit of this 
branch of the Education DepartmeQt-1882 1 1 1900 

TABLE D.— Certificates awarded in Primary Art Course from 1882 to 1900. 



Year. 


Freehand 
drawing. 


Geometry. 


1 


Model 
drawing. 


Blackboard 
drawing. 


Teacher's 
certificates. 


Total. 


1882 


28 

84 

163 

214 

634 

643 

806 

1.002 

1,000 

1,085 

1,361 

1,769 

1,383 

1.813 

1,196 

716 

854 

1,062 

1,000 


21 

89 

174 

629 

672 

1,204 
882 
961 

1.009 
. 1,589 

1.419 

1.277 
719 

1.429 
669 
500 
811 
465 
254 


17 
68 
189 
301 
149 
428 
620 
394 
290 
292 
569 
439 
648 
658 
361 
212 
173 
168 
194 


12 

47 

138 

168 

662 

444 

408 

470 

811 

746 

1,120 

876 

550 

1,311 

1,110 

-704 

1.224 

1,128 

676 


28 

76 
86 
198 
414 
122 
236 
494 
813 
422 
720 
392 
662 
991 

1,121 
616 
604 

1,170 
* 1,007 




106 


1888 \... 




864 


1884 

1886 


66 
122 

77 
103 
183 
187 
180 
164 
838 
220 
168 
341 
266 
114 
149 
160 
130 


766 
1,682 


1886 


2608 


1887.: 


8.944 
2,979 
8,508 
S.663 
4.278 
6,527 
4 973 


1888 


1889 

1890 


1891 


1892 

1893 


1894 

1895 


3.915 
6,643 
4.621 
2,7H2 
3.315 
4,153 
3.260 


1896 

1897 

1898 


1899. 


1900 




Total.... 


16,801 


14,063 


5,910 


12,699 


9,472 


2,862 


61.687 



TABLE K— Certificates Awarded in Advanced Art Course from 1883 to 1900. 



Year, 


P 


i 


1 

11 


ii 


1^ 


ll 

r 


•ll 
P 


1 


1883 , 


5 
16 
33 
:i5 
69 
22 

03 
80 
24 
58 
31 
56 
60 
61 

i^l 

80 


5 

5 
18 
24 
27 
17 
36 
30 
52 
32 
54 
44 
53 
74 
47 
73 


12 
12 

riB 

19 
28 
39 

ns 

76 
67 
53 
73 
68 
78 

io;i 
lae 

1B9 

lb2 

H2 


18 
IS 

29 
^8 
25 
44 
24 
id 

m 

73 
63 
79 
58 

lis 

95 
187 
IGO 
119 








40 


1884 








45 


i&a^.. 

1886 







4 

3 
14 

9 
14 
15 
23 
IS 
13 
24 
11 
17 
18 
IS 
22 
17 


119 
1^ 


1887... , 


84 

20 
25 

22 
38 
37 
54 
08 
29 


" '29" 

41 
44 
57 
31 


187 


ms ..., 

im 

isoo 

189L 


151 
222 

326 


1892 


231 


189;* _ 


SI4 


1894..,. , 


304 


1896. 

lR9fi 

1897„._,_ 


284 
396 
383 


189S „,.. 

1S99 


558 
621 


1900.. ,.... 


384 


Total ,. 


S75 


rn 


1,240 


1,254 


327 


203 


235 


4,847 




I 



s 



s 







i 



g 



i 



n 

^ 




i 

i 

a 

o 



s 

8 
I 
S 




i 

•-a 

» 



§ 



I 
I 
s 
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TABLi!. F.— Oeriificatefl awarded in Indnstrkl Art Oonne from 1885 to 1900 



Year. 




> 

1 


,1 
1= 


f 

3 


P 


1 


1886 


14 

11 
8 

10 
7 
7 
6 
2 
6 
4 
6 
8 
6 
7 
9 

17 




14 


1886 


7 
2 
3 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
6 
14 
14 








18 


1887 \ 








10 


1888 • • 

1889 

1890 


i 
s 

i" 

2* 

i" 


i 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 
3 
4 

1 
2 
6 

80 


9 

6 

6 

7 

8 

3 

10 

18 

30 

17 

17 

17 

6 

149 


24 
19 
18 


1891 


16 


1892 

1893 

1894 


7 

11 
18 


1896 


84 


1896 


88 


1897 


30 


1898 

1899 

1900 . . 


30 
42 
48 






Total 


119 


66 


8 


871 



TABLE G.— CertificateB awarded in Mechanical Drawing Coarse from 1883 to 1900 







1 




i 










Year. 


1^ 


1 


1 

ll 


1 


jl 


1 


§1 


1 


1883 


2 


3 


1 


2 




3 




11 


1884 


1 
12 
14 


1 
32 
13 


1 

4 
6 


1 
26 
28 




1 
12 
14 


3 


6 


1886 


88 


1886 


77 


1887 


6 

8 


6 
7 


12 

7 


18 
16 




6 
11 


2 
2 


49 


1888 


60 


1889 


13 


23 


11 


20 




12 


3 


82 


1890 


11 


28 


6 


8 




12 


2 


61 


1891 


3 


31 


8 


31 




28 


2 


108 


1892 


17 
14 
12 


26 
33 
17 


13 

10 

6 


38 
47 
90 




16 

36 

9 


2 

10 
3 


110 


1893 


149 


1894 


187 


1896 


6 

7 


22 

9 


9 
6 


31 


'9*' 


12 
12 


3 
3 


82 


1896 


45 


1897 


16 

6 

26 


13 
19 
20 


4 
2 
6 




6 

7 
7 


16 

8 

18 





54 


1898 


42 


1899 *. 


75 


1900 


14 


8 


12 




6 


14 





58 






Total 


186 


304 


120 


364 


34 • 


237 


39 


1,274 
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TABLE H.— Certificates awarded for Extra Snbjeote from 1885 to 1900. 



Year, 


49 

k 


1 

.2 


1 

1 


1 


i 
1 


i 

a 

l_ 

9 
12 
S3 
25 

26 
29 
21 
3S 
29 

se 

M 
88 
37 
10 
17 

411 


1 

i 

7 
7 

9 


1 


"i 


. 


S 
"3 


ft 

"i 
3 

6 

3 
3 


i 

1 

"2 
2 


1 

17 

13 
22 

ifi 

31 

14 

122 


1 


} 




.4 

i 

2 


1 


1885 - .,, 


..L 


16 


18Se 












19 


1887 ,.,. 








7 
i& 

19 

7 
4 

2 

6 
8 
14 
13 
17 
12 
17 

n 


i2 

B 

4 
5 
6 

6 
4 
6 

8 

2 
4 


DO 


1888 „ 

1889 ,.., 






■ • 


14'i3 
3l3 3 


i 
5 

1 
4 

6 

5 

4 


'1 


84 
9g 


1890 ..„ ., 

18&1 








18 10 4'.. 

28, :i fl . . 


71 
73 


1893 








16 7, IL. .. 


55 


1893 ._ 


n 
11 

SBG 
14 

19 


ii 


1 

8 

i 
11 


3l| 7' 4' 


. 


94 


1884 

im .,.,, ,,..... 

18SS 

1897 .: .„,. 


16 6 
24 10 
88 8 
42 T 


7 
1 

I 
3 

6 

1 


2 
3 


96 
UT 
129 
179 


1898 

1899 

leoo 


2212: 
1914 
29 30 


28 

22 
10 

319 


7 

8 

12 

98 


5' 1 

4 .. 

5 .. 


I7t 

149 
156 


Totol ., 


151 


67 


-1 


81 


42 20 

1 


3 


u 


4 


3i^« 


1 


1,550 



Tables' I. to M. show the number of oertifioates awarded to Art Schools in 1900. 
TABLE l.--Oertifioatee awarded to Art Schools, 1900.— Primary Coarse. 





II 


Koinber of profioiBnoy COTtifi(»t«», 


II 


i 




1 


'1 


1 


^ 


1 


i| 


1 




^ 


' 




A^ 


:s 


A 


.!:_ 


^^ 





















1 0. 


H&miltoa ....... > ..,.....>....,,,,.... 


91 
20 


44 
1 


8 
6 


5 

3 


3& 
2 


42 

1 


134 
13 


6 

a 


109 DO 


Ki^gBtoo ., 


1000 


London * , . . . 


16 


7 


1 


1 


7 


2 , 18 


1 


18 00 


St, Thomte 


GO 


33 


6 


20 J IS 


24 84 


3 


&7 00 


Toronto 


63 
289 


25 


5 


^ 34 


as sn 


2 


60 00 




1 


BO 


95 






Total 


m 


26 


34 


334 


14 


289 00 




- 1 -- 


1 
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TABLE J.— Oertificates awarded to Art Sohoolfl, 1900.— Advanced Ooarse. 



Art Sohooli. 



St. Tbomu 
Toircmto 

ToW 



1^ 




NumbBr of pwificieiicy QBrtific»ki«. 
















11 




17 


Be 


■i 


II 


II 


^ 


m 


16 


42 


11 


106 


106 


22 


' IB 


12 


2 


2 


6 


2 


1 


13 


16 


7 


G 


b 


7 




24 


m 


U 


3 


10 


^ 


6 


41 


n 


17 


18 


30 


2S 


4 


83 


336 


61 


43 


57 


83 


22 


266 



1 

fl 



a 



11 
1 



14 



1^ 

IS 



75 00 
11 00 
16 00 
^l 00 
53 00 



186 00 



TABLE K.— OertificateB awarded to Art Schools, 1900.— Mechanical GoBrse. 





11 

r 


Knmbor of profideDt^ certificftte*. 


?1S 

If 
II 




An S«h<x>U. 


P 


p 

1 


^-1 


L 


i 

3 

I ^ 

2 

5 

~io" 


II 

16 
3 

4 
13 

10 


11 


HamiltoD »...».. ^ . ^ .» * . 


30 

6 

10 

13 

8 

6$ 


4 


4 

1 
1 
5 


4 
1 


1& DO 


Kln^cfcon , 


300 


Londotj 

Sl^ Thomaft , 


i 

1 

5 


i 
5 


300 
13 00 


Toititito ...,.,, ^ ...*.,, . 


10 00 








6 1 




ToU] .., 


u 


7 


11 


" 




41 00 







TABLE L.— OertificateB awarded to Art SohoolB, 1900.— Industrial Art Ooane. 





ll 




NtimWi 


' of profideocy eettificmbei. 






Art Schoola, 




1 

> 

1 


1 


1 


II 


11 


Is 

5| 




^ 


S 


^ 


Om ' 


hI 


£ 


H . 


Z 


















$ 0. 


BftimltoD .-,. ,. 


13 


3 


3 


3 


3 




11 


11 CO 


Klli^OD .-.-. 


7 
3 

6 
Ifi 


3 
3 

1 
7 


3 






3 


8 

3 

6 

15 


6 00 








3 00 


Bt TboukM i * , , . . 


2 

5 






3 


8 00 


Tomiito . , «>.,«..«.... 




3 


IS 00 






T^Ul ,, 


42 


14 


13 


3 


6 


6 


43 


43 00 
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TABLE M.— Certificates awarded to Art SchooLs, 1900.— Extra Subjects. 





P 

36 
B 
3 

b 


N amber at certificate. 




Alt Schoo]i. 




h 


If 


3 


1 






1^ 

SI 

1^ 




1 


u 

1-1 


1' 


1 


Hamilton 




1 
1 


S 


.... 


1 


8 


9 


3 


1 


30 


KinKetoD *..,. 




IfODdOQ ► , . . « « . . 






1 


3 
3 




1 


1 


..41 . t 






Ottaw*.. 


2 

' i 1 


...... 


..,'* 


"T 




St* Tfaomaa 




X 
19 


1 

19 


'^ii" 


1 
3 




Toronto 


10 


B 1 

Is" 


B 


76 






T.rtjU 


hO 


4 


8 1 


2 


LO 


30 


30 


13 


4 


130 







W«i; Tables N to R show the namber of Certificates Awarded to Public Schools, High 
Schools, I'ablic Libraries, Ladies' Colleges, etc., ia 1900. 

TABLE N.— Certificates awarded to Public and High Schools, Ladies' Colleges, etc., 

1900. — Primary Ooarsa 



Name of school. 



Arthur High School 

Athens " 

Belleville Albert College 

" High School 

Bloomfield Pablic School 

Brockville Collegiate Institute 

Deseronto High School 

Hamilton Central School 

" Collegiate Institute. ... 
** Queen Victoria School.. 

** Kyeraon School 

London Collegiate Institute 

Mr. Peers School 

Markham High School 

Morrisburgh Co)legiate Institute . . 

Public School 

Newmarket High School 

Niagara Falls Collegiate Institute 

Orillia Collegiate Institute 

Oshawa High School 

Ottawa Presbyterian Ladies' College 

Perth Collegiate Institute 

Peterborough High School 

Picton High School 

Port Dover High School 

Richmond Hill High School 

Stratford Loretto Academy 

St. Thomas Alma College 

Toronto, Dewson St. Pablic School. 
'* Harbord St. Collegiate Inst. 

" Havergal College 

" St. Joseph's Convent — 
" Parkdale PubUc School . . 

Uxbridge High School 

Wallaceburg Public School 

Whitby Collegiate Institute 

Windsor *^ *• 

Woodstock " *• 

Total 






Number of proficiency certificates. 



41 
94 
16 
49 
26 
89 
27 
87 
102 
29 
65 

164 

8 

61 

74 

24 

22 

54 

41 

66 

7 

17 

2 

86 

27 

38 

8 

44 

1 

86 

17 

41 

27 

19 

92 

54 

129 
64 

1,868 






34 

36 

8 

11 

6 

51 

11 

52 

42 

22 

40 

97 

7 

19 

17 

9 

17 

35 

26 

14 

4 

5 

2 

37 

10 

16 

3 

30 

1 

47 

12 

15 

15 

11 

29 

18 

49 

43 

901 



i 



32 

1 
6 
6 

11 
7 

17 



20 



5 
2 

8 

"6* 

7 
20 

1 



2 

13 



3 
10 
:fiO 
15 

2 



6 



4 

18 



18 



2 

1 

17 

"2 
1 
6 
1 



2 

2 

39 



2 
9 
1 
15 
1 

160 



•3 



.30 

27 

4 

15 

18 

48 

10 

28 

24 

20 

29 

61 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

21 
6 
5 
4 
1 
2 
27 
7 
11 
4 
5 
1 

36 
7 

14 
12 
9 
26 
10 
28 
22 

595 



36 
36 

6 
12 
10. 
51 
14 
41 
33 
21 
35 
100 

7 
18 
28 

3 
16 
31 
32 
27 



4 
2 

48 

16 

18 

5 

6 

1 

67 



15 
13 
88 
15 
49 
48 

912 



llll 



ill 



100 

189 

30 

44 

36 

161 

46 
156 

99 I 
101 
104 
268 

28 

47 

72 

17 

48 

96 

89 

48 
8 

12 

10 
164 

S3 

49 

18 

52 

5 

150 

19 

63 

43 

37 
108 

64 
161 
116 



3,796 



2 
U 



17 



2 

1 

18 

.... 

1 



2 
30 



2 
8 
2 

16 

2 

us" 
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TABLE O.— Oertifioates awarded to High SohoolB, Ladiea* CoUegea, eta, 1900 — 

Advanoed oonrse. 



Name. 



BelleviUe Albert College 

HighSohool 

OtUwa Pretbyierian Ladies' College 

Stratford Loretto Academy 

St. Thomaa Alma College 

Toronto Havergal College 

Whitby Collegiate Institute 

Windsor " " 



Total 



•Sal 

BBi 

■ O 



12 

50 
8 
9 

11 
6 
4 

16 

lio" 



Number of proficiency certificates. 



5 
19 



I 
I 



'6 

a 



II 



Hi 



8 
12 



25 



10 
8*5 



-si 



Irl 
III 



17 
14 
10 
10 
22 



26 
101 



TABLE P.— Certificates awarded to Uigh Sohools, etc., 1900.— Mechanical course. 





■S-l 

lis 


Number of prrofioieney certificates. 


ii 

2; 


Name. 






"1 


JL 


it 


^4 

2 

4 
3 


ComwaU High School 


11 








Fort William High School . 











1 
1 
1 




Gait PubUc Iiibrary 

Peterboro High School 


3" 

1 


1 


1 




Renfrew " " 


" 


1 







Windsor Collegiate Institute 





Total 


IS 


3 


1 


9 









TABLE Q.— Oertifioates awarded Ladies' Colleges, 1900.— Indnstrial Art course. 





[ Number of 
; students for 
; ezaminstioD. 


Number of certificates. 




Name. 


Wood 
carving. 


Modelling 
in day. 


ToUl. 


St Thomas Alma College 


4 


1 


8 
3 


4 


Total 


4 


1 


4 



TABLE R.— Oertifioates awarded Ladies' Colleges, etc., 1900.— Extra subjects. 





111 

1 

12 
21 


Number of certificates. 




Name. 


P 

4 


hi 

in 

3 


Mono- 
chrome. 


1 


pL4 


•m 


^ 


BelleYille Albert College 






1 
1 


7 


Ottawa Presbyterian Ladies' College 
St. Thomas AJma College 






1 


6 


5 


« 


2 


19 


Ttotal 


9 


8 


2 


27 
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TEACHERS' FULL OERTIFIOATES. 

The foUowvng full certificates in the Primary and Advanced Courses were awarded in J 900 . 
1. Teachers' Full Certificate — Primary Course 




Males, 

Adam, George 

AllisoD, Raymond . . . 
Aylsworth, Arthur .. 

Berkley, Percy 

Bemey, Kenneth C.. 

Black. Noel 

Blackwell, George . . . 
Borland, William . . 

Brodie, Arthur 

Burke, Joseph 
Oajnpbell, Kenneth C 

Carter, F 

Chad, Arthur 

Cheley, Garnet 

Cody, Wm. M 

Cook, George 

CouBins, Edwin E . . . 
CruckBhank, Wm. D. 

Dallyn, Wm 

Darling, Maurice .... 

DawBon, Wm 

Dickenson, J. A 
DowBley, Wm. C . . . . 

Dwight, Herbert 

Ellis, Richard J 

Fero, Bert 

Foster, Wm. J 

Galloway, Ernest 

Gillespie, Peter 

Girardot, Henry 

Green, Peter 

Grey, Clarence 

Hackner, Wesley 

Hare, Herbert 

Holland, Arthur 

King, James F . . . . 

Lawson, Gordon 

Lee, Arthur M 

Lennox, Albert 

Logan, Ralph 

Malcolm, Leon 

Mallen, Kenneth. . . 

Maxwell, W. A 

May, Roy 

Milne, J. W 

McDonald. Simon 
McDowell, Lawrence 
McLaughlin, Robt . . . 
McMullen, Ralph . . . 

Parke, Roy W 

Pigott, Joseph 

Pinkerton, Walter E 
Purser, Ralph ... . 

Rannie, Leslie 

Riddel, Arthur G . . 
Robinnon, Mablon . . 
Robbind, A . . . . 
Shaw, E. Wilfred . . 

Snider, Percy R 

Soper, David 

Sorsoleil, Milton A . . 

Sallivan, Archie 

Tumbull, Andrew. 
Uglow, Lawrence.... 
Urry, Ernest ... . 
Wagar, Elias E 



Hamilton. 

Picton. 
«( 

Morrisburg. 

Athens. 

Orillia. 

Toronto. 

London. 

Hamiitun. 

London. 

Windsor. 

St. Thomas. 

Picton. 

Morrisburg. 

Windsor, 

Morrisburg. 

Wallaceburg. 

Hamilton. 

Windsor. 

Hamilton. 

London. 

Athens; 

Picton. 

Athen*. 

St. Thomas. 

Windpor. 

Hamilton. 

Peterboro*. 

Windsor. 

Orillia. 

'Athens. 

Uxbridge. 

Picton. 

0'«ha«ia. 

Niagara Falls. 

Athena. 

Orillia. 

Morrisburg. 

Hamilton. 

Morrisburg. 

Windsor. 

St Thomas. 

Toronto. 

Windsor. 

Morrisburg. 
Picton. 

Hamilton 

< 

Athens. 

Windsor. 

Newmarket. 

Hamilton. 

Morrisburg. 

Hamilton. 

Wallaceburg. 

Deseronto. 

Morrisburg. 

Peterboro*. 

Picton. 

Windsor. 

Kingston. 

Hamilton 

Deseronto. 



^fales. 

Walker, Melvin , 

White, Fred. G 

Williams, Merton , 

Williams, Thomas 

Woon, Etfcelbert ...... 

Females. 

Anderson, Mary J , 

Archibald, Nellie 

Athawes, May 

Batton.Elith 

Bews, Nellie , 

f^uokbee, EV% 

Carr, Mabel 

Church, Emily , 

Correll, Edith 

Doherty, Mabel 

Duncan, Mirfne 

Dwight, Edith 

Ferrier, Ethel 

Fetterley, Fannie 

Flanagan, Mary 

German, Maroia 

Gilmour, Maud , . , 

Gow, Janet 

Gould, Alma M 

Grant, Ethel 

Grant, Fern 

Grant, Lucy P 

Greenlees, El va 

Halladay, Cora 

Hehn, Kva Caroline 

.TsflFray, Mary 

Keeler, CM 

Kilvington, Clara 

LaForge, Carrie . 

Lon^, Annie L 

Lowe, Bessie — 

Mathews, Evadna 

Meyer. Marie A. L 

Mitchell, Johanna . 

Morgan, Jessie 

McAmmond, Luella 

Mcintosh, Aggie 

Mcintosh. Bertha 

McKay, Mabel 

McMichael, Elsie 

Nicholson. Edith K 

Peck, Ruth 

Phifer, Ethel 

Piatt, Louise 

Richardson, May 

Ringer, May 

Risebough, Hattie 

Rourke, Mabel 

Seaton, Willa 

Small, Elizabeth 

Soper, Florence A ..... . 

Sprague. Evaline May... 

VanDusen, Ethelwyn 

W»lker, Margaret 

Watterworth, Grace McC 

Webster, Bertha 

Williams, Rose 

Windsor, Annie 

Wrenshall, Alice C 



Athens. 
Hamilton. 
Picton. 

Hamilton. 



Hamilton. 



Picton. 
Hamilton. 



Toronto.- 

Whitby. 

Hamilton. 
(( 

Picton. 

Kingston. 

Morrisburg. 

Toronto. 

Picton. 

Windsor. 

Uxbridge. 

Toronto. 

Wallacebnrg. 

St. Thomas. 

Picton. 

Athens. 

Windsor. 

Toronto. 

St. Thomas. 

Hamilton. 

Windsor. 

Hamilton. 

Picton. 
W indsor. 
Hamilton. 
Morrisburg. 



Woodstock. 

cc 

Hamilton. 

Windsor. 

Morrisburg. 

Picton. 

Whitby. 

Picton. 

Richmond HilL 

Picton. 

Hamilton. 



Windsor. 

Picton. 

Hamilton. 



Picton. 
Markham. 
St. Thomas. 
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2. Tbaohbbb' Full Obbtificates— Advancbd Ooubsb. 



Name. 


Address. 


Name. 


Address. 


Banker, Grace B 


Windsor. 

Hamilton. 
(< 

(( 

Kingston. 

Hamilton. 
tt 

St. Thomas. 
Hamilton. 


Hutchison, Maud 

Jones, Elate 


Toronto. 


Coleman, Wm 


St. Thomas. 


ColqnbouD, Emily E 


Tjf^mon, Helen 


Hamilton. 


Oorson, Florence Alberta 


Long, Annie L . 


(« 


Farrier, Ethel 


Pigott, Joseph M 


ti 


Fletcher, Marfcaret 


Smith, Bessie A 


(i 


Traser, Margaret 


Thomson, Jessie. . 

Wrenshall, Alice C 


CI 


Grant, Lucy P 


St. Thomas. 


Hazell, Frank 







QoLD, Silver and Bronzb Mbdals Awabdbd in 1900. 

The fpUowing medals and Bpecial certificates were awarded lor the year ending 30th 
April, 1900. 

Gold Medal. 

Presented by the Minister of Education for Advanced Coarse: — Original and 
indnstrial designs and drawings from the antiqae, Agnes Keating, Toronto Art Sohool. 

Silver Medal and Certificate. 

Presented by the Minister of Education for the best original icdnstrial design» 
Oarmen Maynard, Toronto Art School. 

Silver Medal and Certificate. 

Presented by the Minister of Edaoation for the best Machine Drawing from models, 
John Angold, Hamilton Art School. 

Silver Medal and Certificate, 

Presented by the Minister of Education for the beet original drawings in building 
const? action or arohitectare, W. P. Coleman, Hamiltoa Art School. 

Bronze Medals, 

For the best painting from life, Lily Stratton, Ottawa Art School. 

For the beet specimen of painting (oil colors), M. W. Robertson, Toronto Art SchooL 

For the best specimen of painting (water colora), Mary Morton, Belleville Albert 

Oollege. 

For the best specimen of china painting, Miss E. Bevitt, St. Thomas Art SchooL 

For the beet drawing from life, Minnie Middleton, Toronto Art SchooL 

For the best specimen of pen and ink drawing, Minnie Middleton, Toronto Art 

SchooL 

For the best specimen of lithography, Wm. Taylor, Hamilton Art SchooL 

For the best specimen of wood carving, Mrs. E. Hewett, Hamilton Art SchooL * 

For the best specimen of modelling in clay, E. E Baker, Kingston Art School. 

For the highest number of marks in Primary Art Oourse (Art Schools), J. W. Milne, 

Toronto Art SchooL 

For the highest number of marks in Primary Art Course (Ladies' Colleges), Alice C. 

Wr^BshalL St. Thomas Alma Oollege. 

For the highest number of marks, Primary Art Coarse (High Schoo s and Collegiate 

Instittttes), Ralph McMullen, Picton High SchooL 
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For the highest number of mtrkB, PrlmAry Art Ooarte (Pablic Sohoolt), George 
Adam, Hamilton Central SohooL 

Examination Papibs. 

The total number of examination papers sent out in 1900 was as follows : 

Primary Ctmne, 

Freehand 1,279 

Geometry 660 

Perspective 588 

Model Drawing 1,238 

Blackboard Drawing 1,250 

5,015 

Advanced Course, 

Shading, fiat 194 

Outline, round 147 

Shading, round 264 

Flower Drawing 240 

Industrial design 106 

Competition for gold medal 5 

Meehanical Course. 

Advanced Geometry 63 

Machine Drawing 68 

Building Construction 45 

Architectural Design 11 

Advanced perspective 49 

. 236 

Total 6,207 



ART SCHOOLS, ETC.— REPORTS FOR YEAR ENDING 30th APRIL, 1900. 

1. — Hamilton Art School. 

The report of the Hamilton Art School for the year ending 30th April, 1900, 
shows that 119 students attended the primary oourse, 92 in the advanced course, 48 in 
the mechanical course, 43 in the industrial art course and 36 in extra subjects, including 
painting in oil and water colors, etc. 

The students in attendance represented the following trades and professions, vis. — 
Architects, artists, brassworkers, brushmakers, builders, contractors, cotton operativea, 
cabinetmakers, clerks, carpenters, carvers, draughtsmen, dressmakers, engineers, elevator 
makers, embroiderers, gardeners, gasfitters, lithographers, milliners, macfa&iistB, moulders, 
painters, paperhangers, photographers, printers, school-boys, school-girls, students, steno- 
graphers, signpainters, tailors, teachers, woodturners, tinworkers, ticketwriters. 

The receipts^ including the Government grant^ were $2,659.55 ; expenditure, $2,- 
682.18 ; balance on hand, $77.37. 

2. — Kingston Art School. 

The report of the Kingston Art School for the year toiding 30th April, 1900, shiowa 
that 23 students attended one or more subjects in the primary course, .14 one or more 
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BubjeotB in the advanood coarse, 12 one or more sabjeots in the meohanioal ooarse, 12 one 
or more lubjects in the indoitrial art oonrse, and 12 in oil and water colors. 

Hie students in attendance represented the following trades and professions, ris. — 
Blacksmiths, carpenters, cabinetmakers, clerks, druKgists, farmers, millers, machinists. 

Receipts, indading the (Government gran^ $578.00 ; expenditnre, $573.95 ; balance 
on hand, $4 05. 

3. — London Art School 

The report of the London Art School for the year ending 30Ui April, 1900, shows 
that 55 students attended one or more subjects in the primary course, 57 one or more 
subjects in the advanced course, 15 one or more subjects in the mechanical course, 22 one 
or more subjects in the industrial art course, and 19 in oil and water colors, etc. 

The students in attendance represented the following trades and professions, viz. — 
Artists, architects, carpenters, china decorators, draughtsmen, dressmakers, enamellerSi 
electricians, granitecutters, housekeepers, insurance agents, lithographers, marblecutters, 
machinists, painters, patternmakers, plasterers, photographers, students, teachers. 

Req^ipts, indudhig Government grant, $ ; expenditure, $ ; balance on 

hand, $ 

A.— St. Thomas Art School 

The report of the Si. Thomas Art School for the year ending 30th April, 1900, 
shows that 50 students attended one or more subjects in the primary course, 29 one or 
more subjects in the advanced course, 25 one or more subjects in the mechanical course, 
and 22 in one or more subjects in the industrial art course. 

The students in attendance represented the following trades and professionB, vis. — 
Boilermakers, bookkeepers, clerks, carpenters, insurance agents, masons, moulders, 
students and teachers. 

This school is incorporated with the St Thomas Free Library, which contributes 
towsrd its maintenance. The receipts and expenditures are* included in the report of the 
St. Thomas Free Library. 

b.— Toronto AH School 

The report of the Toronto Art School for the year ending 30th April, 1900, shows 
that 42 students attended one or more subjects in the primary course, 91 one or more 
subjects in the advanced course, 8 one or more subjects in the mechanical course, 23 one 
or more in the industrial art course, and 51 in oil and water colors, etc. 

The students in attendance repreaented the following trades and professions, viz. — 
Artists, architects, bookkeepers, clerks, cabinetmakers, designers, decoratorf, draughts- 
men, engravers, electricians, expressmen, gilders, glass stainers, illustrators, lithographers, 
machinists, photographers, photogravures, patternmakers, stonecutters, students, sign 
writers, teachers, woodoarvers. 

Reoeipts, including Government grant, $3,173.45 ; expenditure, $3,005.43 ; balance 
on hand, $168.02. 

6. — Ontario Society of Artista* 

The report of the Ontario Society of Artists for the year ending 30th of April, 1900, 
shows that at the Lidustrial Exhibition held in Toronto in 1900, 274 pictures were 
exhibited under the ccmtrol of the society. 

At the twenty eighth annual exhibition in their art gallery, 183 pictures, by sixty 
exhibitors, were hung. 

The two works, selected by the Society, for the Provincial Art Gallery were ** On 
the River Road," Laura Muntz, and " When the Lights are Low,** F. S. Challener. 

Receipts, including Government grant, were $4,490.27 ; expenditure, $2,830.92 ; 
balance on hand $1,659.35. 
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7. — Provincial Art Gallery and Educational Museum, 

In 1895 the Act made provuion that oat of the Qovemment grant of $500.00 to 
the Ontario Society of Artists, two pictures to the valne of $200.00 shall be purchased 
annually to become the property of the Education Department for the Provincial Art 
Gallery. In 1897 the Minister of Education entered into an agreement with the Society, 
that provided it would keep one of the large galleries in the Educational Museum fille 1 
with the recent work of its members, that pictures would be purchased annually for the 
Provincial Art Gallery to the amount of $800 00. 

The following is a list of paintings purchased by the Education Department, from 
the members of the Ontario Society of Artists, up to the end of the year 1900 : 

Paintings for Provincial Art Gallery, 

Atkinscn, W. E. — Evening ; Winter in Holland. 

Bell-Smith. F. M.— Island Park ; W?stmin>ter Bridge. 

Blatchly, W. D— A Quiet Pool ; Spring on the Hill ; In the Woodc. 

Oarlyle, Florence. — The Rose Birthday. 

Ohallener, F. S.— The Milk Maid ; Low Lights ; Fireside Fancies. 

Coleman, A. P. — Farm, Sr. Lawrence River. 

Outts, W.— Coast of Dorset 

Gagen, R. F.— When the Tide is Low ; Magog's Hills. 

Hagarty, Clara S — Luxumbourg Gardens. 

Know lea, F. McG. — Notre Dame ; Pool of London. 

Manly, C. M. — Dartmoor ; Stour at Canterbury ; A Water Gate. 

Matthews, M. — Tops of Mount Stephen. 

Martin, T. — Road through the Beeches. 

Martin, H. — Holy Cross Abbey. 

Muniz, Laura. — In the Sunlight ; On the River (Holland). 

O'Brien, L R — Cam plug Out ; Gatheiing Hay. 

Reid, G. A. — The Berry Pickers; Reading. 

Reid, Mary H. — A Poppy Garden; Roses. 

Rolph, J. T.— Humber River 

Sherwood, W. A. — The Gold Prospector. 

Spurr, G. E.— A Surry Heath ; A Mill, Redhill. 

Staples, O. P. — Changif g Pasture. 

Tully, S. 8. — At the Loom ; Monday Morning ; Jeanne. 

Verner, F. A— Sunset. 

Fine Arts Department^ Educational Museum. 

A collection of works executed by Art Students in different Schools of Art in the 
United Kiogdom, representative of the 6ubj(cts of instruction for which gprants in aid 
are made by the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, London, England, and 
which gained awards at the National Competition, selected by the Lords of the Oommitr 
tee of Council on Education, secured through the efforts of the Hon. the. High Commis- 
sioner of Canada, has been securf d for the Educational Museum during the year. Art 
Schools Represented: Royal College of Art, Ashton-under-Lyne, Bradford, Bristo\ 0>al- 
brookdale, Dover, Heywood, (xrantham, Lancaster, Manchester, Marylebone, Plymouth, 
Redditch, St. Albans, St. Pancras, Southampton, Widnes, Worcester. Drawings and 
Paintinys: Geometrical drawing, freehand drawing from the cast, model drawing, shading 
from tne cast, perspective, architecture, plant drawing, flower and tree designs, design in 
outline, drawing from the antique, study of drapery, painting ornament in monochrome, 
group in water colors, historic styles in ornament, ornamental design, drawing from the 
nude, study of drapery, painting figure from the nude, architectural drawing from mea- 
surement, time sketches from life. Modelling : Modelling ornament from the oast, figure 
from antique, fruits, etc., from nature, design, anatomical studies, the human figure from 
the nude, human figure in relief. 
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8, Provincial Art School Exhibitions. 

An lodustml Art School Exhibition was held at the Hamilton Art School from the 
lOth to 19th of Joly. In addition to the students' work, the paintings, drawings, 6ta« 
belonging to the Education Department were exhibited. The exhibition was a great 
■uocess. 

The pictures, drawings, etc., were subsequently exhibited at Ottawa. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 
1, Hamilton Literary and Sdentifie AasodcUiom 

The report of the Hamilton Literary and Scientific Association for the year ending 
30th April, 1900, shows that the high character of the work of former years has been 
fully maintained. During the year four meetings of the Oouncil were held, also, seven of 
the general association, and twenty-four meetings of sections, at which papers were read 
and discussed on history, fine arts, geology, biology, etc. 

Additions have been made to the biological and geological sections of the museum. 

Specimens have been presented to the British museum^ Washington museum, Dublin 
museum and other museums, including Ottawa and Montreal. 

The receipts, including Government grant, were $671.35; expenditure, $458.05; 
balance on hand, $213.30. 

2. Kingston School of Mining and AgrictUtttre, 

The report of the Kingston School of Mining and Agriculture for the year ending 
30th April, 1900, shows that the number of students in attendance was as follows : 
Mining Engineering (degree course) 50 ; Mining Enginedring (prospectors' coarse) 6 ; 
other Engineering courses 12 ; other courses 146 ; total 214. 

The improvements in the mining laboratory ha^e greatly facilitated practical instruc- 
tion in ore dressing. Several commercial tests for gold and copper have been male during 
the year. 

Oheese-making and butter-makincif, dairy school branch, 106 students reflristered. 

Receipt?, including Government gtant, $17,745 89 ; expenditure, $17,745.89. 

S. Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society, 

The report of the Ottawa Literary and Scientific Society for the year ending 30th 
April, 1900, shows that the past year has been one of the most vigorous as well as one o! 
the most prosperous experienod. The receipts from membership fees were $672. Four- 
teen lectures on history, literature and science were given during the session. 

The reading-room contains daily and weekly newspapers, and Oinadian, English and 
American reviews and magazines in various branches of literature, science and art, which 
oost $153 

The library, exclusive of reports, transictions, etc., received from kindred associa- 
tions, has been increased with 205 volumes, and 6,073 volumes have been issued. 

As there is no public library in Ottawa this library is well patronized. 

The Social Science Club is now in affiliation with this itociety. 

The receipts, including Government grant, were $1,259 78 ; expenditure, $1,164 36 ] 
balance, $95 42. 

4- Institut Canadien Francais d* Ottawa. 

The report of the Institut Oanadien Francais d*Ottawa for the year ending 30th 
April, 1900, shows that the following courses of instruction were given during the session by 
'eminent professors and other distinguished men 

Literacy course on Canadian history, etc. eight lectures. These ** Soirees de Famille " 
were largely attended and greatly appreciated. The lectures were accompanied by vocal 
snd instrumental music, etc. 
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Musical Ooone: The L'Orpheon Oanadien Francais was attended by about fifty 
membeni. 

.Fencing Clais : This class was attended by about sixty members, who while learning 
the sword exercise developed their physical strength, suppleness of movement, steadiness 
of their eyes, etc. 

The library and reading-room have been largisly increased during the year by purchase 
and contributions from scientific societies in Europe and America. 

The receipts, including Government grant, were $1,082.05 ; expenditure, $1,655.27 ; 
deficit, $573.22. 

5. St, Patriek^s Literary and Scientific Aseoeiation. 

The report of St. Patrick's Literary and Scientific Association for the year ending 
30th April, 1900, shows that $2,378.30 was expended during the year. The library, 
which was largely augmented during the year, contains 984 books on the following sub- 
jects : History, biography, voyages and travel, science and art, general literature, poetry 
and the drama, religious literature, fiction, miscellaneous, works of reference. The read- 
ing room is supplied with 1 1 daily and weekly newspapers and 6 periodicals. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five members availed themselves of the privileges of the library, etc., 
during the year. 

'Hie receipts, including Government grant, were $2,378 50 ; expenditure, $2 317.99 ; 
balance on hand, $60.81. 

6. Ontario Historical Society, 

The report of the Ontario Historical Society for the year ending 30th April, 1900, 
shows thai the meipbership has greatly increased in the following affiliated societies, viz. : 
Belleville and Bay of Qainte Historical Society, Elgin Historical Society, Grenville 
Pioneer and Hntorical Society, Halton Historical Society, Lambton Historical Society, . 
Lundy's Lane Historical Society, Niagara Historical Society, Niagara Falls XJ. E. Loyal- 
ists' Association, Oxford Historical Society, Perth Historical Society, Simooe Pioneer 
and Historical Society, Women's Canadian Historical Society of Toronto, Women's 
Oanadian Society of Ottawa, Women's Wentworth Historical Society, Wentworth Pioneer 
and Historical Society, Thorold and Beaverdam's Historical Society, York Pioneer and 
Historical Society. 

During the year the society has issued vo^.umes IE and III of its Papers and Beoorda. 

7, Ottawa Field Naturalists* Club. 

The report of the Ottawa Field Naturalists' Club for the year ending 30th April, 
1900, shows that it has 300 members. The club's work lay chiefly in the direction of 
researches in geology, botany, entomology, ornithology, conchology, general zoology and 
archsBology. Three general excursions and nine weekly sub-excursions were held, and 
Monday afternoon lectures given on the following subjects : Geology, ornithology, ento- 
mology, conchology, botany, zoology, forest trees 

A course of eight lectures and entertainments were given during the winter season, 
viz. : Inaugural address and conversazione ; meeting ior the exhibition of specimens, 
including papers and lantern slide illustrations ; electric currents of high potential and 
high frequency ; microscopical soiree, reports of council, etc. 

Fifteen volumes of the '* transactions " of the Club have already been issued. 

8, Canadian Institute^ Toronto, 

The report of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, for the year ending 30th April* 1900, 
shows that twenty-two ordinary meetings were held during the year, at which twenty- 
two papers were read on the following subjects, viz.: Geology, mineralogy, forestry, colour 
photography, biology, ethnology, botany, history, topography, etc. 

The Biological section held 1 1 meetings at which 1 1 papers were read on botany, 
entomologyi ornithology and kindred subjects. 
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The loatitute Has during the past year reoeived 2,297 ezohangea from about 470 
learned sodetiee in different parts of the world. 

Periodicals and books ti^en out bj members, 739. 

Pnblications during the year, Parts 2 and 3 of volume 2 of the Prooeedings. 

The Memorial Yolnme is nearly ready for distribution to members and correspon- 
dents of the Institute. 

Receipts, including Government grant, $4,116.98 ; expenditure, $3,600.44 ; balance 
on hand, $516.54. 

9. Aatronamical and Physical Society of TororUo. 

The report of the Astronomical and Physical Society of Toronto for the year ending 
30th April, 1900, shows that it has 3 life members, 12 honorary member i, 18 correspond- 
ing memb^, 74 active members and 14 associate members. 

Twenty-five meetings were held during the year at which a laige number of papers 
were read and discussed, these are published in the transactions of the Society, which 
also contains an address by Arthur Harvey, F.R.S.C.| on Astronomy in Infancy, Youth 
and Maturity \ an illustrated paper by John A. Patterson, M. A, on Oceanic Tides and 
Tidal Phenomena as revealed in the Genesis of Worlds ; transactions of the Meaforl 
Astronomical Society. 

The receipts, including Government grant, were $463.58 ; expenditure, $430.80 ; 
balance, $32.78. 



APPENDIX M^^OERTIFICATES, ETO. 



1. Inspeotobs' Certificates Issued in 1900. 



Cook, Henry Francis, B.A. 

Chenay, David. 

Denyes, James Malcolm, B.A. 

Bmery, John W. 

Edwards, Clarence Bartlette, B.A. 

Fraser, Charles McLean, B.A. 

Folk, Henry John. 

Husband, Almeron Judson, B.A. 

Houston, William, M.A. 

Libby, Minnie Fennessy, B.A. 

Langford, Thomas Eli, M.A. 



McLean, Allan Edmund, B.A* 
McDougall, James Brown, B.A. 
Rush, Myron Leslie, B.A. 
Sills, William Hyerson, M. A. 
Scovell, Holland R.,B.A. 
Taylor, John Gladstone, B.A. 
Weidenhammer, Fred. J., B.A. 
Waines, William Leslie. 
Wilson, Thomas Matheson, B.A« 
Walks, Robert Hilton, B.A. 



Total— 21. 



2. Certificates — High School Principals and Specialists, 1900. 



(Classics, Fr. and Ger.) 

(Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 



Allin, Elizabeth, B.A. (Fr. and Ger.) 

Baina, Archibald W., B.A. 

Bishop, Charles Peter, B.A. 

Bragg, Thomas George, B.A. 

Brown, Harry William, B.A. 

Brown, Oliver Jenison, M. A. 

Bruels, Ira Delos, B.A. 

Campbell, Daniel Alexander, B.A. (Science.) 

Carstairs, John Stewart, B.A. (Eng. and Hist«) 

Colling, John Knowles, B.A. (Classics.) 

Conn, Henry, B.A. (Science.) 

Croskery, Robert Arthur, B.A. (Classics.) 

Doidge, Thomas Clarke, B.A. (Commercial.) 

Edwards, Clarence Bartlette, B.A. 

Fraser, (Charles McLean, B.A. (Science.) 

Graham, William Andrew, B.A. 

Johnston, John Kenneth, M.A. (Science.) 

Kirkland, William Stuart, B.A. (Science.) 

Lane, James Stanley, B.A, (Fr. and Ger.) 
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2. Certificates— High School, etc. — Coit^tintied. 

Lee, Samuel Carson, B A. (Science.) 

Longmore, Howard Bruce, B.A. 

Luton, James T., B.A. (Classics.) 

MacPherson, Walter Ernest, B.A. (Eng. and Hist , Fr. and Ger.) 

McNiece, James, B.A. (Science.) 

McPhaU, Alexander C. B.A. 

Mowbray, William, B.A. (Eng. and Hist.) 

Myer, Albert Nicholas, M.A. (Mathematics.) 

Nichol, William VVallace, B.A. (Mathematics.) 

Norman, Lambert, B.A. (Eng., Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 

Park, Henry George, B.A., B.Poed. (Classics.) 

Power, John Francis, M.A. (Science.) 

Rosevear, Howard Stanley, B.A. (Tor.); A.M. (Harvard). (Science.) 

Spooner, Armon Cortez, B.A. (Eng, and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 

Stoddart, Robert, B.A. (Classics.) 

Taylor. John Andrew, B.A. (Science.) 

Van Every, John Fair, B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 

Weidenhammer, Frederick J., B.A. (Fr. and Ger.) 



Total— 37. 



(Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
CEng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 
(Classics.) 



3. Certificates— High School Assistants and Specialists, 1900. 

Anglin, Robert W., M.A. (Mathematics.) 

Brown, Percy William. (Science.) 

Cameron, John Shaw. (Mathematics.) 

Carr, Walter Reuben, B.A. ^Mathematics.) 

Day, Alfred Ernest, M.A. 

Dhigle, Grace Eeane, B.A. 

Dolan, John Henry, B.A. 

Dumin, George Alexander. 

Johnston, Robert William. 

Kilmer, Ernest Elgin C. (Science.) 

Kirkland, William Stuart. (Science.) 

Libby, Minnie Fennesey, B.A. (Eng. and Hist.) 

McPherson, Angus William, B.A. 

Mai tin, John Moore, B.A. (Science.) 

Menish, Janet Isabel, B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 

Mifirht, Lincoln. (Science.) 

MUls, Martha Christine, B.A. (Fr. and Ger. ) 

Moran, John Eaton. 

Morgan, John James, B.A. (Science.) 

Parlee, Edith. (Commercial.) 

Phelps, Frances G., B.A. (Eng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 

Richardson, Kate. (Commercial.) 

Riddell, Agnes R., M.A. (Eng. and Hist, Fr. and Ger.) 

Rudlen, George William, B.A. (Mathematics.) 

Tennant, Adelaide Emma, B.A. (Bng. and Hist., Fr. and Ger.) 

Voaden, Arthur C. (Commercial.) 

Wetherald, Hubert McKay. 

Wightman, Robert, B.A. (Mathematics.) Total— 28. 

4. Number of Public School Teachers' Certificates, 1900. 



- 


Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


First Class Certificates 


39 
122 
327 


36 
612 
677 


75 


Second Class Certificates 


684 


Third Claaa oer Countv Model School renorts 


1,004 
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5. List op Provincial Certificates issued bv the Education Department, 1900. 

I, FIUST CLASS. 



Allingham, ThoB. David. 

Anderson, Henry Nichol. 

Andrews, Louise. 

Baker, Ada Helena. 

Baker, Lilian Maude. 

Bambridge, Celia. 

Beale, Herbert Benson. 

Bell, Sarah Jane. 

Bruce, Jesnie. 

Bryce, Walter (B. A.). 

Buliner, Lizzie J. 

Chace, Ethelwyn Gordon. 

Choate, Annie. 

Clark, Joseph Campbell, B.A. 

Closs, Frank David. 

Cluff, Elizabeth Maud, B.A. 

Cook, Heniy Francis. 

Coons, Eardly S. 

Corsaut, Hannah. 

Couch, Samuel. 

Courtice, Samuel J. 

Cruickshank, Libbie. 

Culham, Hattie. 

Dudley, Alice Maud. 

Eagle, David. 

Elliott, Robt. Leopold. 

Forfar, Lena Maude. 

Gordon, John Alex. 

Guggisberg, Walter W. 

Hanna, Winnie A. 

Henderson, A. Ethyl. 

Hobbs, Thomas. 

Huyck, P. H. 

Irwin, Joseph A. 

Johnston, Agnes. 

Kappele, May Isabella. 

Keast, Walter. 

Kennedy, Thomas. 



Klippert, Katherine. 
Lawrence, Edith. 
Lick, Middie. 
Loucks, Horatio. 
Mc Bride, Fred. Nelson. 
McDougall, Duncan, B.A. 
McEachem, Mary. 
McLennan, Elizabeth. 
McLennan, Jennie. 
McTaggart, Alfred. 
Malcolm, Wyatt. 
May, Lillian D. 
Minaker, Mary E. 
Morris, Ethel. 
Patterson, Annie Blanche. 
Ramsay, James Alex. 
Ross, Isabella M. 
Saunders, William John. 
Saunders, William Robt. 
Schofield, Wm. Arthur. 
Simpson, Emstein. 
Sine, Frederick. 
Smith, John Alfred. 
Spark, Geors^e. 
Strachan. Ada M. 
Tasker, Minnie Maude. 
Taylor, John Gladstone, B.A. 
Taylor, Mabel Annie. 
Thompson. Geo. Lucan. 
Twiss, Fannie Adelia. 
White, Edwin Theodore. 
Watterworth, Grace McC. 
Widdis, John Bowerb. 
*Will, Geo. Edwin. 
Williams, Ethel Jane. M. 
Wyatt, W. Baxter. 
Young, Ernest H. 



Total— 76. 



Allin, Eleanor. 
Augustine, Claire M. 
Ay era, Marion. 
Ball, Jessie R. 
Barklev. John. 
Bird, Laura. 
Black, Maggie P. 
Blackwell, Maud. 
«Bogue, Edith. 
Brown, Alice. 
Brown, Violet F. 
Bower, Helen. 
Campbell, Flora B. 
C^ampbell, Nellie. 
Gonsitt, Annie E. 
Goorscey, Lil^ M. 
*tCripps, Minnie E. 



11. SECOND CLASS. 

(1) Land mi Normal School, June, 1900, 

Cundal, Minnie S. 
Curtis, Jeremiah T. 
^Dadson, Lena. 
Davis, Maiy E. 
Davidjson, Louise. 
Dunkin, Charlotte. 
Eby, Edffar O. 
Evans, David W. 
Fawcett, Jackson E. 
Fee, Annie P. 
Ferguson, Jessica, 
Fettes, Lillie. 
Field, Eva. 

Flumerflet, William M, 
Francis, Lena M. 
French, Harriet. 
Gillespie, Biarjorie. 



♦ Honors. 



t Medalist. 
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Graham, Margaret. 

Gray, Sadie. 

Greaves, Maud. 

Hair, Louise. 

Hamilton, Anne. 

Harcourt, Li^e. 
♦Harrison, Henry. 

Hassett, Etta. 

Hawkins. Walter B. 

Heath, William. 

Holtby, Ada Visalia. 

Hutton, Mary. 

Hyde, Edith Blanche. 

Jamieson, Nellie A. 

Jarvis, Maud L. L. 
♦Keefe, Margaret. 

Laird, E. Alberta. 
♦Lawrence, Herbert. 

Lewis, Charity. 

Love, Grace. 

Lowe, Barbara. 

Mair, Rebecca E. 

Mann, Marjorie. 

Mansell, Nathan 0. 
♦Michener, Grace. 

Miller, L. Trueman. 

Milliken, Jessie. 

Milne, John D. 

Mowbray, Jennie. 
*Murdock, Sarah. 

Macdonald, Kate B. 

Macdonald, Lilian. 

Macpherson, Ada M. 



(1) London Normal School — CotUinued, 

McAllum, Irwin S. 
McDonald, Phemia. 
McKinnon, Charles J. 
McLaren, Nettie R. 
McQuarrie, Archibald A. 
Neill, Ella. . 
0*Hrien, M. Jennie. 
O'Meara. Nellie. 
Padfield, Mary. 
Penfold, MaudM. 
Pepper, Samuel D. 
Plewes, Edith E. 
Porteous, Marion D. 
Rife, Eliza J. 
Ripley, Amos T. 
Rivers, Rebecca. 
Ross, Bessie M. 
Ross, Maud. 
Sharp, WUliam H. 
Sbeppard, Mabel. 
Smith, Duncan. 
Staples. Edgar. 
Steer, Fanny E. 
♦Stewart, Kate M. 
Sunter, Rachel, 
Taylor, Ora. 
Taylor, Walter James. 
• Thompson, Eleanor. 

♦TovelJ, Ida J. 
Walker, Stella. 
Webster. Violet J. 
Whittaker, Edith M. 



Total--99 



(9) Ottaxoa Noi-mal School, June, 1900. 



♦Anderson. Harriet. 

Armstrong, Bella. 

Atcheson, Eliza Jane. 

Bancroft, Laura Bella. 

Bamett, Ella B. 

Barry, Matthbw Geo. 

Bell, Arthur Meaford. 

Bird, Eva Maud. 

Black, Rhoda. 

Bolton, Elmer. 

Boyce, Henry A. 

Brackenridge, Hugh F. 

Byrnes, Maria. 

Cahill, Hattie Marie. 
t^Cain, Walter Chas. 
*Cannon, Elma Edith. 

Carr, Morley Norton. 

Chapin, Arthur S. 

Chapman, James Wellington. 

Chisholm, Jessie Ross. 

Cooper, Nellie M. 

Draper, Mary Irene. 

Duff, Bertha. 

Ealand, Eva Mary. 

Earle, Christie C. 

Ennis, Aura. 

Fader, Howard. 



Fergusson, Sara Ellen. 
Faulds, Anna Victoria 
Franklin, Helen Gertrude. 
Gale, Helen lona. 
♦Gibson, John Wesley. 
Gilbert, Eva Gertrude. 
Gillespie, Ethel Mildred. 
Gowsell, Mary Ethel. 
Graham, John Albert. 
Graham, Lizzie Mabel. 
Hale, Lizzie A. 
Harvey, Norman T. 
Heeuan, Maggie. 
Heron, Janet. 
Hipson, Sarah L. 
Howos, Margt. Mathilde. 
Hull, Annette. 
Hutchison, John A. 
Irwin, Emily G. 
Johnston, Annie Young. 
Jones, Angie. 
Jones, Jennie R. 
Kennedy, Emma V. 
Kerr, Jessie E. 
King, Annie Elizabeth. 
Lawrie, Isabella. 
Legge, Alberta. 



♦ Honors. 



+ Medalist. 
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(S) Ottaica Normal School — Continued. 



Le^e, Annie Maud. 
Leighton, Annie. 
Ligget, Mabel. 
Maclntyre, Maud. 
Mackenzie, Malinda M. 
McClure, Emma E. 
McConnell, John. 
McDonald, Ella. 
McDougall, Tena. 
Mcintosh, Maud Marion. 
McKee, Fred. W. 
McKessock, Robt. James. 
McLennan, Christina. 
McQuade, Olivia. 
Meld rum, Margaret Nicol. 
Jtoorhouse, Lena. 
Morris, Minnabel. 
Pound, Lizzie. 
Queen, Anna Elizabeth. 
Ramsay, Charles. 
Reilly, Maggie A. 
♦Robson, May Elizabeth. 



Rorke, Minnie Bell. 

Sewell, Jean Isabel. 
♦Shannon, Francis M. 

Shaver, Thos. Peter. 

Smith, Tena. 

Somerville, David L. 

Somerville, Joseph M. 

Spence, Victoria Adelaide. 

Stauffer, Joseph E. 

Steele, Minnie Jessie. 

Stuart, Edythe Pearl. 

Thomson, Lillie Maud. 

Thornton, Fred. Chas. 

Toohey, Anna Mary. , 

Vai> Alstyne, Mai Irene. 

Van Luven, Emma. 

Ward, Maggie. 
♦Watson, Margaret Eleanor. 

Weaver, Maud Helena. 

Wilier, May Maud. 

Willoughby, Hester Maud. 

Woodland, Muriel Ethel. 



Total— ^^8 



OS). Toronto Normal School, June, 1900. 



Aitchison, Isabella Murdie. 

Allen, Lizzie Dunning. 

Allen, Minnie Alexandria. 

Anderson, Effie. 

Archer, Jessie Isabel Agnew. 

Armitago, Edith Edna. 

AmiHtrong. Bella Maude. 

Banting, Norma Agnes McLean. 

Barton Harriet Susie. 
♦Borland, Ethel. 

Brock, Melissa. 

Brooks, Annie Edythe. 

Browrn, Bertha. 
♦Buckham, Jessie Mar. 

Burkholder, John Herbert. 

Calder, Elizabeth. 

Clowes, Mary Helen. 
♦Coboum, Annie Amelia. 

Cockrane, Florence May. 
♦Cole, Evelyn S. 

Coristine, John H. 

Currie, Mabel A. 

Currie, Mary Walker. 

Currie, Tena. 

Dawson, Ethyl. 

Deans, Isabella Cowan. 

Delamere, Agnes. 

Dickson, Dida May. 

Dfxon, Florence Aileen. 
♦Dixon. William F. 
♦Dowling, Fred Smeaton. 
♦Druiy, John. 

Farr, Nellie. 

Fen^uson, Josephine. 

Foerster, Erlwin. 

Frayn, Amelia Sarah. 
♦(Jesner, Bertha. 

Gifford, Mary Ann. 



Glass, Celia. 

Groff, Clara Louise. 

Gundry, Florence May. 

Haith, Sabina. 

Hall, Edith Eleanor. 

Harkley, Mary. 

Harkness, Kate. 

Hendry, Ethel Gertrude. 

Hiscock, Eleanor Curragh. 
♦Hogg, Winifred Marg't 

Hunter, Martha. 

Hunter, Miemma. 
♦Hutchinson, Lanah. 

Hutchinson, Thomas. 

Jackson, Emma. 

Kennedy, Annie. 

Kerr, Annie Edna. 

Knapp, Sarah Edith. 
t^Lacey, Essie. 

Langs, Clara Rosemond. 

Large, Adelaide. 
♦Leach, Minnie. 

Legge, Bessie Adelaide. 

Lewis, Edith Josephine. 
*Lytle, Alice. 

Marshall, Bella H. 
♦Martin, Alice. 
*Martin, Maude. 

Meldrum, Anna M. 

Milne, Maggie. 

Mitchell, Helen Agnes. 
*Mittlefehldt, Frank. 

Monkhouse, Sophia. 

Mountjoy, Edith C. 

Murch, Bessie Adeline. 

Mackenzie, Janet Isabel. 

McArthur, Marie. 

McBrien, Alice. 



12 E. 



' Honors. 



t Medalist. 
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(S) Toronto Normal School— CofUiwued. 



McCabe, Rose. 

McCally, Edith Sarah. 
^McDonald, Ethel. 

McEwen, Helen May. 
*McKm$irht, Mabel. 

MclAuchlin, Sarah Yictoria. 

McLaughlin, Jessie. 
^McLaughlin, Wm. Ernest. 

McPherson, Jennie. 

Newton, Amy. 
*Nichol, John. 

Page, Ida Mabel. 

Peterson, Libbie. 

Pilkey, Ida Bethia. 

Pilkey, Jennie Forfai. 

Pratt, Bella. 

Proctor, Susie Elvira. 

Poucher, Norman Young. 

Reed, Lena. 

Reid, Alma Jane, 

Reynolds, Eleanor Spelman. 

Roberts, Annie Sophia. 
^Robertson, Alicia Enid. 
*Robinson, Georgie. 

Rowland, Ralph Stutt. 

Saylor, Augustus Belle. 
Schmidt, Ina. 



Sezsmith, Elisa. 

Shantz, Minnie Bowers. 

Sherriflb, Mary. 
*Sing, Oertrude Mary. 
^Smart, Maggie. 

Smillie, Margt Alice. 

Smith, Agnes Falliott. 

Smith, Alice Maude. 

Smith, Maggie. 

Snider, Oeo. Egerton. 

Steele, Berta. 
'^'Stephens, Amelia Ann. 
^Swalm, Isabel Rankin. 
♦Tedd, Nellie Emily. 
Thomas, Emilie Rosetta. 

Thompson, Winnifred. 

Van Camp, Cora May. 

Vance, Robt. James. 

Ward, Eva. 

Watson, Laetitia Lydia 

Watson, Jessie. 

Watson, Bertha Lome. 

White, Florence Jane. 

WiUard, Susan. 
*Willoughby, Mabel Estelle, 

TouDg, Debbie. 



B.A. 



Total— 129 



(4). London Normal School^ December^ 1900. 



Adams, Edna Ross. 
Adkins, Bertha. 
Anderson, Jean. 
Annis, Fannie. 
Barrett. Robert John. 
Bayne, Mary M. 
Beaumes, Tina 
Benn, Mary 0. 
Boddy, Eleanor E. 
Boland, John Joseph. 
Brenn, Maggie. 
Brintnell, John D. 
Bruce, Eva. 
Caddy, Mrs. Alma. 
Cameron, Alice. 
Campbell, Archd. D. 
*Clark, Annie M. 
Corbett, Mildred. 
Cowie, George. 
Creech, Richard N. 
Cruickshank, Thomas N. 
Cunningham, Lizzie. 
Dinsmore, Georgetta. 
Dunn, Violet. 
Ewing, Norma. 
Ferguson, Mary Louise. 
Findlay, Stella, R. 
Fisher, Florence. 
Fraser, Jennie C. 
Gilbank, N. Berton. 
Gowland, John E. 
t*Graham, George. 



Grant, Aletha. 

Gray, Maggie. 

Greenaway, William J. 

Hammond, Sarah. 
'^'Harrison, Duncan R. 

Harvey, Abbie F. 

Haskett, Violet M. 

Hiffginson, Nellie. 

Hilbom, Rose. 

Hodffes, Amiie. 

Houmhan, Patrick. 
*Hurlburt, Fred. H. 

Hutt. Mary M. 

Jeffrey, Mabel. 

Kilboum, Lizzie. 

Ejiowles, Margaret H. 

Lints, Maggie. 

Mark, Wesley. 

Mills, J. Geor^ina. 

Montgomery, Belle. 

Moore, Lily Belle. 

Murray, Annie. 

Mc Arthur, Mary. 

McCoy, Emma. 

McGue, Stasia E. 

McDonald, David A. 

McGregor, Daniel N. 

Mcintosh, Norman. 

Mclntyre, Annie May. 

Mclntyre, Katherine. 

Macintyre, Maud. 

McKee, Mary. 



♦ Honors. 
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MacKerracher, William. 

Mcliaren, Alice. 

MacRae Mamie. 

Parsons, Bertha. 

Poole. Minnie. 

Potter, Robert B. 

Pratt, Eliza. 

Keid, May. 

Robinson. Minnie E. 

Ross, Frederick. 

Russell, Beatrice M. 
'^'Sanders, Mamie L. 

Scott, James A. 

Snell, John A. * 
*Sproule, Muriel. 



(4) London Normal School — Continued. 

Sproule, Pearl. 
Stewart, Lizzie M. 
Stewart, Mary E. 
Sunter, Bertha. 
Sunter, Ellen. 
Thorbum, Nellie. 
Torrance, Grace. 
Trout, Ella M. 
Tye, Alice W. 
Vanstone, Lizzie H. 
Walker, Florence. 
Ward, Jessie. 
Warren, Clark. 
'I'WUliams, Eva L. 



Total— 93. 



(5). Ottawa Normal School, December, 1900. 



Bain, William Geo. 

Baker, Lillian CoUings. 
"^Bates, Esther. • 

Boyd, Wesley. 

Brown Amelia. 

Byrnes, Catherine. 

Cairns, Lanra. 

Cameron, Lizzie. 

Campbell, Edith Alice. 

Carroll, Lena. 

Chad wick, ISorah Annie. 

Colbome, Phoebe. 

D'Arcy, Clara Agnes. 

Davidson, Mildred. 

Day, Clella Lavina. 
t*Donald, Sara. 

Dougan, May Charlotte. 
*Doyle, Daniel Joseph. 

Ellenor, Fannie. 

Elliott, Hugh. 

Elmhirst, Fred. John S. 

Faulker, Ella. 

Ferguson, Ernest Walton. 

Ferris, Eva Montrose. 

Gamble, William Geo. 

Gile, Nina. 

Gillespie, Elizabeth. 

Grant, Christina Jessie. 
♦Greenan, Nellie. 

Hanna, Jennie. 

Hanna, Lillian MabeL 
^Heatlie, Norman James. 

Helmer David Theodore. 

Honeywell, Barbara Jane. 

Hurlbut, Gertrude. 

Innes, Maggie. 

John>ton, Minnie Marion. 

Johnston, Wilda Agnes. 

Jones, Ella May. 

Kerr, Chas. Bernard. 

Kerr, Edmund T. 

Kerr, Nina Jane. 

King, William. 

Koch, Henry R. 

Lethbridge, Marion. 



Loney, Katie. 
Lynett, Jeannie. 
*Mabee, Ethel. 
Malloch, Margaret. 
Middleton, Elizabeth. 
Middleton, Lillie Edith. 
Moore, James Herbert. 
Morgison, Rose Veronica. 
McCann, Nellie. 
McDermid, James Angus. 
McDougall, Florence Adeline. 
McEwen, Agnes. 
McLaughlin, William John. 
McLean, Clara Grace. 
McMillan, Christina Sara. 
Nicol, Lizzie Isabel. 
O'Brien, Annie. 
Olmsted Mabel. 
0*Leary, Marv. 
O'Neail, Ella: 

Palmer. Mary McNaughton. 
Peverley, Ethel Margt. 
Phillips, Winnifred Emily. 
'i'Purdy, Agnes Rose. 
Rattray, Jessie. 
Robinson, Minnie Bell. 
Roger, Mary. 
Service, Ketha Winnifred. 
Shaw, Iva May. 
Skiffington, Annie. 
Sparling, Anna May. 
Stevens, Mrs. F. C. (Nellie). 
Tasker, Fannie Eliza. 
Taylor, Lizzie. 
Teskey, Naomi May. 
Thompson, Bertha Louise. 
Urquhart, Julia. 
Vail, Annie. 
Weeks, Lizzie. 
Whillans, Marie Louise. 
Whiting, Adella. 
Worley, Kmest Geo. 
Wyman, Julia Ellis. 



Total, 88. 



*Honois. 
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(6) Toronto Normal School, December, 1900. 



Agnew, Bertha Ethel. 

Ames, Milton Fralie. 

Atkinson, Emily. 

Badgerow, Pearl Hildred. 

Barmby, Hattie. 
. Bateman, Mabel. 

Baxter, Duncan Alex. 

Boabion, Emma. 

Bell, Eliza. 
^Blaoklock. Ella Rose. 

Brisbin, Lottie. 

Burbidge, Efifa Maud. 

Caldwell. Joseph Edward. 

Campbell, Mamie Dunn. 

Carroll, Annie Rebecca. 

Carter, Imogen M. L. 

Casserly, Lily Anna. 

Clapp, Maud Sarah. 

Clark, Ethel Elizabeth 

Clarke, Jennie. 

Clarke, Frank B. 

Clayton, Geo. Alex. 

Clemen, Nellie. 
♦Colles, May Evans. 

Cook, Alice Lillian. 

Courtice, John Thomas. 

Crawford, Edith Lillian. 

Cro¥m, Eva. 

Currie, Flora A. 

Currie, Margaret Euphemia. 
♦Davis, Delia Maud. 

Decow, Jennie. 
♦Delany, Harriet Evelyn. 

Denne, Margaret Jane. 

Dunlop, Ethel Denison. 
♦Edwards, Ethel. 

Erskine, Mary Frances. 

Evans, Gertrude Beattie. 

Evans, Maggie A. 

Ferguson, Lexie. 

Fry, Lillian Emma. 

Fyle, Carrie Edith. 

G<>lden, William John. 

Hallett, Elizabeth. 

Hanlon, James Raymond. 

Harry, Frank Thomas. 

Harvey, Albert. 

Haslam, Nellie Mary. 

Hastings, Ida Alberts. 

Hewett, Clara A. 

HUl, Russel Neil. 

Hogg, Annie Maud. 

Holmes, Mary Gertrude. 

Hunter, Lizzie M. 

Inch, William John. 
^Inglis, Edna Louise. 

Isbister, Lilla Belle. 

Ifibister, Nina Jeannette. 

James, Mary Rebecca. 

Jarmin, Frances Alma. 

Johnston, Jennie Ann. 

Johnstone, Maggie Ann. 

Jose. Edith Jane. 



Keenan, Jennie. 
♦Kirkwood, Margaret Pattullo. 

Kinsley, Jean Mabel. 

Lanigan, Kate A. 

Livens, May. 
♦Martin, Lewis Alex. 

Menzies, John Sinclair. 

Miller, Minnie Jane. 

Moore, Eleanor Louise. 
♦Moran, Mary Elizabeth. 

Muckle, Mary Jane. 

Munn, May Hamilton. 

Mackenzie, Anna Mabel. 

McAsey, Nellie Elizabeth. 
♦McClive, Fanny T. 

McCracken. Mary Elvira. 

McDonald, Thos. Albert. 

McKitterick, Annie Ellen. 

McMillan, Helen. 
t^Nelson, Marcus Octavius. 

Ness, Arthur Edward. « 

Norris, Sarah Martha. 

Norton, Jane Ann E. 

Olver, Clara Henrietta. 

Pettit, Etta. 

Pettapiece, Bell Frances. 

Piatt, Addie Mabel. 

Potts, Florence Almenda 

Precious, John Hunt, 

Putnam. Cora Estelle. 

Redmond, Jessie. 

Richardson, Geo. Parker. 

Ross, Viola. 

Rowe, Carrie Melissa. 
♦Rowe, Florence Mabel. 

Sheppard, Fannie. 

Shier, Edith Amanda. 

Simpson, Isabelle. 

Smillie, Jennie. 

Smith, Ida. 

Smith, Jessie Wallace. 

Smith, Estella Olive. 

Smith, Dora J. M. 

Smyth, Ina Gertrude 

Steele, Ida Esther. 
*Steiner, Estelle Sophy. 

Stokes, Maggie. 

Tackaberry, Edith Maude. 

Thomas, Mary Elizabeth. 

Thompj»on, Mary Elizabeth. 
^Thomson, May. 

Tilson, Anna. 
*Tunnah, Mary Graham. 

Vardon, Mabel Sadie. 

Walker, Laura Harvey. 

Walsh, Elizabeth E. 

^^'arnica, Edna Medora. 

Weaver, Ora. 

Weir, Lucie Mussen. 

Wilcox, Louise Alice. 

Winn, Elizabeth Gertrude. 



Total— 124. 



♦ Honors. 
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(7) Second-doss Certificates granted under substctioii 8, section. 4, cap, 291 , R.8.0. 1897. 

Potter, Lucy Eleanor, B.A. 



Hindle, George, B.A. 
Martin, Arthur, B.A. 



Total— 3. 



6. Kindergarten Certificates, 1900. 



Directors. 



Bignell, Florence. 
Bucham, Geors^ie. 
Bradshaw, Olive. 
Cameron. Alison. 
Courtney, Edith 
Cassidy, Delores 
Davidson, Annie S. 
Evans, Ella A. 
♦Fuller, Alice. 
Grant, Alice. 
Greene, Evelyn. 
Jamiesou, Isabel. 
Jones, A. Edith. 
Kidd, Maud. 
Love, Mabel. 
McConnell, Lulu. 
Martin, May E. 
Nudel, Louise. 
Purser, Eliza M. 



Phillips, Florence. 

Randall, Minnie. 

Rattray, Margie, 

Ready, Evelyn, 
♦Reikie, Helen. 
♦Robinson, Violet. 

Rupert, May. 

Sullivan, Frances. 

Saunders, May I. 

Small, Alma. 

Thomson, Annie S. 

Thompson, Alice. 

Whitton, Jean. 

Warner, Ella. 

Wilson, Irene. 

Withers, Nellie. 

Woodcock, Henrietta. 

Woods, Ida. 



Total— 37. 



Assistants. 



Allan, Maud. 

Anglin, Frances. 
♦Anderson, Alise M. 
♦Carlyle, Blanche. 

Chamberlain, Florence. 

Chamberlain. Lillian. 

Doughty, Ethel M. 

Doble, Florence. 
♦Dyke, Eunice. 
"^Edwards, Maude M. 

Fawcett, Marie. 

Grant, Annie C. 

Grant, Isabella C. 

Galloway, Ruby. 

Holman, Nellie. 
♦Henry, Mina. 

Keith, Margaret. 



♦Kittridge, Bella Stuart. 

Louoks, Grace. 

Lawrence, Allie Dee. 

Lowrie, Gertrude M. 

McTaggart, Helen. 
♦Moore, Augusta E. 

Macorquodale. Maud L. 
♦Millichamp, Florence. 

Rush, Lillian Hamilton. 

Robertson, Maud. 

Ritchie, Edith L. 

Scott, Margaret. 

Somerville, Mary G. 

Welch, Frances E. 
♦Wigle, Colnette V. 

Webber, Mabel. 

Wilson, Grace. 



Total— 34. 



7. Domestic Science Certitioatbs, 1900. 



Bowditch, Florence K. 
Fleming, Catherine E. , 
Higgins, Lulu. 
Hunter^ Alison Jean. 
Hunter, Ida M. 
JenkinsoQ, Gertrude. 



B.A, 



Milligan, Kathleen Maude. 
McBeth, Mrs. Emma. 
Parsons, Minnie Radcliffe. 
Ross, Nellie C, B.A. 
Sutherland, Grace. 



Total— 11. 
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8. TsifPOiULBT AKD EXTBKDED CbBTUICATBS IsSUBD DuBIKO 1900. 



Counties. 


Temporary oertifi- 

Gates authorized 

by the Minister of 

Education during 

the year. 


Third Class oertifi. 

cates extended by 

the Minister of 

Education during 

the year. * 


Oarleton, 


9 

"io 

5 

1 
I 

" "i 
1 

2 

2 

' i 

3 

***2 
25 

"3 




Dufferin 

ESMX 


1 
1 


Frontenac 




Glenffarry 


I 


Grey 




Kent . . 


1 


Lambton 




Lanark 


2 


Leeds and Grenville 


1 


Norfolk 


1 


Northumberland 


1 


Ontario , 


4 


Prescott and Russell 




Renfrew .• 


2 


Simcoe 


2 


Stormont 


1 


Districts (Algoma and Parry Sound) 


3 


Eastern Ontario, R.C.S.S 

Western Ontario, R.C.S.S 


1 


Total, 1900 

** 1899 


66 
58 


22 
26 


Increase 

Decrease 


8 


'"4 



APPENDIX l!f.— MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL AND BOARDS 
OF EXAMINERS; LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND ASSISTANTS. 

1. Members of the Educational Council, 1899-1900, 

Educational Council. 

Under the provisions of section 5, cap. 291, R. S. O., 1897. the following gentlemen were 
appointed members of the Educational Council : • 

James Loudon, M.A., LL.D , President of the University of Toronto. 

Maurice Hutton, M.A., of Toronto University. 

TheR^v. N. Burwash, M.A., LL.D., Chancellor of Victoria University. 

The Rfev. William Clark. M.A., D C.L, F.R.S.C, of Trinity Univeraity. 

A. P. Knight, M.A., M.D., of Queen's University. 

A. B. MacCallum, B.A., Ph. D., of University of' Toronto, 

The Rev J. H. Farmer. B. A., LL D., of McMaster University. 

Alfred Baker, M. A., of University of Toronto. 

The Rev. J. R. Teefy, M. A., LL.DT, Principal of St. Michael's College. 

W. Tytler, B A., Public School In8p»ctor, Guelpb- 

Cortez Fessenden, M.A., Principal of Collegiate liistitute, Peterborough. 

G. H. Armstrong, M.A., B. Paed, Principal of Borden St. Public School, Toronto. 



W. PAKENHAM, B. A., 

Registrar. 



JAMES LOUDON, M, A. 



LL.D., 
Chainnan. 
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2. BOABDS OF EXAMItfBBS FOR 1900. 

(1) Public School Leavifyg or Fart L JagMor Leaving Board, 
W. fl. Ballard, M. A., I.P.S., Hamilton. • A. Carruthers, M.A., Toronto. 

\2) JUigh School Leaving and University Mairieulation Board. 

W. J. Alexander, B. A., Ph. D., Toronto O. W. Johnston, B.A., Pb. D., Toronto Uni- 

Uniyeraitj. vertity. 

A. J. Bell, M.A., Ph. D., Victoria University, A. E. Lang, B.A., Yictoria UniverBity, Toronto. 

Toronto. W. J. Loudon, B.A., Toronto University. 

K. R. Bensley, B.A., Toronto University. A. C. McKay, B. A., McMaster University, 

Polham Edgar, B.A., Ph.D., Victoria Univer- Toronto. 

sity, Toronto. A. B. Nicholson, B. A., Queen's University, 

W. H. Eraser, B.A., Toronto University. Kingston. 

W. L. Goodwin, D. Sc., Queen's University, A. Odell, I.P.S., Cobouwr. 

Kingston. W. Prendergast, B.A., Toronto. 

L. E. Homing, M.A., Ph. D,, Victoria Uni- A. H. Young, M. A., Trinity University, 

veraity, Toronto. Toronto. 

(S) Commercial Diploma Board, 

G. W. Johnston, F. 0. A., Upper Canada E. C. Srigley, Woodstock, 
College, Toronto. 

(4) Commercial SpeeialiBt Board. 

W. J. Dobbie, B.A., Guelph. W, E. Evans, Gait. 

(5) Kindergarten Board. 

Miss E. Cody, Toronto Normal School. Miss Jean Laidlaw, London. 

J. L. Hughes, I.P.S., Toronto. Miss M.E. Macintyre, Toronto Normal School. 

(6) Normal School Board. 

C. .\. Barnes. M.A., I.P.S., London, W. E. Groves, Toronto. 

R. H. Cowley, M.A., LP.S., Ottawa. A. A. Jordan, Prescott. 

L Day, B. A„ I.P.S., Orillia. D. A. Maxwell, M.A., LLB., Ph. D., I.P.S.. 

J. S. Deacon, I.P.S., Mdton. Windsor. 

(7) Bxaminera in Practical Teaching at the Normal Schools. 

A. Brown, LP.S., Morrisburg. F. L. Michell. M.A., LP.S., Perth. 

J. H. Carson, LP.S., London. J. McBrien, LP.S., Mt. Albert. 

W. H. G. Colles, B.A., I P.S., Chatham, D. McDiarmid, M.D., LP.S., MaxvUle. 

R. H. Cowley, M.A., LP.S., Ottawa. R. Park, I.P.S., Chatham 

A. B. Davidson, B.A.. LP.S., Newmarket. J. H. Smith, LP.S., Hamilton. 

T. Hilliard, LP.S., Waterloo. J. J. Tilley, I. Co. M.S., Toronto. 

J. H. Knight, I P.S., Lindsay. 

(8) Normal College Board. 

T. Carscadden, M.A., Gait. J. Marshall, M. A., Kingston. 

J. D. Christie, B.A., Simcoe. T. H. Redditt, B.A., Barrie. 

C. L. Crassweller, B.A., Essex. G. H. Reed, B.A., B. Paed, Markham. 

J. A. Fife, B.A., Peterboro'. E. O. Slitcr, M.A , Kingston. 

J. Houston, M.A., Clinton. G. A. Smith, B.A., Toronto. 

T. A. Kirkconnell, B.A., Port Hope. J. G. Witton, B.A., Walkerton. 

J. H. McGeary, M.A., St. Thomas. 

(9) Model School Board. 

E. D. Parlow, Ottawa. J. F. White, Toronto. 
Miss M. T. Scott, Toronto, 

(10) AH School Board. 

F. M. Bellsmith, Toronto T. R. Roseburgh, Toronto. 
A. C. Casselman, Toronto. W. A. Sherwood, Toronto. 
A. H. Howard, Toronto. L. B. Stewart, Toronto. 
M. Matthews. Toronto. W. L. Symons, Toronto. 
C. M. Manley, Toronto. A. J. Reading, Toronto. 
Rev. Bro. Maxentius, Toronto. 

(11) Domestic Science Board. 

MissM. Kennedy, Hamilton. Miss N. C. Ross, B.A., Toronto, 
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The number of gradaatea who proceeded to the degree of B.A.Sa at the University 
examinations of 1900 was ten/ The total number of graduates who have received the de- 
gree of B.A.Sc. is seventy* three. 

The total number of graduates who have received the degree of O.E. in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto is sixteen. 

One graduate has proceeded to the degree of E.E., two to the degree of M.E. (Mining 
Engineer) and one to the degree M.E. (Mechanical Engineer) in the University of To- 
ronto. 

The regular courses in the school are : 

1. Civil Engineering (including Sanitary Engineering). 

2. Mining Engineering. 

3. Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. 

4. Architecture. 

5. Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 

The following statement shows the courses of lectures and practical instruction, the 
instructors, and the number of students taking the various courses : 



Subjects Taught by the Faculty op the School op Science. 





Instructo'rt. 


Number of Students. 


Subjects. 


2nd Term. 

Session 
1899-1900. 


1st Term. 
Session 
1900-01. 


Organic and inorsr amc chemistry \ 
ADotied chemistry > 


W. H. ElUs, M.A. M.B., Professor \ 

J. W. Bain, B.A. Sc., Demonstrator > 

A. H. A. Robinson, B. A. So.. FeUow j 

A. P. Coleman. M.A., Ph.D., Professor...."! 

G. R. Mickle, B. A.. Lecturer 

M. B. Weekes. B. A., Sc., Fellow J 

J. Galbraith, M . A., Professor^ ^ 

J. A. Duff, B. A.. Lecturer 

R. W. Angus, B.A. Sc, Lecturer 

A. H. Harkness, B. A., Sc, FeUow 

W. Monds, B. A. Sc. Fellow J 

0. H. C. Wright, B.A. Sc, Lecturer \ 

J. T. M. Bumside, B.A.Sc, Fellow , / 

L. B. Stewart, D.T.S., Lecturer 

A. T. Laing, B. A.Sc, Demonstrator ) 

T. R, Rosebrugh, M A% Lecturer \ 

F. C. Smallpeice. Grad., S.P.S j 


174 
1S9 

180 

173 
169 
106 

V 


214 


Aseaying ) 

Mineralogy ^ 

Metallurgy 

Mining and ore dressing 1 

German J 

Statics 1 

Djrnamios 


172 


Strength of materials . 

Theory of construction 

Machme design 

Compound stress 

Hydraulics 

Thermodynamics and theory of 

the steam engine 

French J 

Drawing ' 

Architecture 

Plumbing, heating; and ventila- 
tion . ... 

Mortars and cements 


223 
207 


Brick and stone masonry , 

Surveying " 

Geodesy and astronomy 

Spherical trigonometry 

Ijeast squares I 

Descriptive geometry J 

Electricity ^i 


203 


Magnetism 

Dynamo-electrical machinery. . ► 

Mechanics of machinery 

Riffid dynamica. } 


136 
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Subjects Taught by the Faculty op the Qnivkrsity op Toronto. 





Instructors. 


Number of Students. 


Subjects. 


2nd Term, 

S#>ssion 
1899-1900. 


let Term, 
Session 
1900-01. 


Algebra ^ 

Euclid 1 

Plane trigonometry 1 


Alfred Baker, M. A . Professor ) 

A. T. DeLury, B.A., Lecturer > 

a. J. Dawson, B. A., Fellow J 

James London, M. A., LL.D., Professor. . ^ 

W. J. Loudon, B.A.. Demonstrator I 

0. A. Chant, B. A., Lecturer V 

J. C. McLennan, B.A.. Ph.D., Demonstrat. 
G. R. Anderson, M.A., Lecture Assistant. . . J 


130 
111 




Analytical geometry '' 

Calculus 1 

Astronomy ) 

Sound ^ 

Light, beat, electricity and i 

magnetism C 

Hydrostatics / 


169 
137 



GENERAL REMARKS. 

Drafting Rooms. 

The attendance at the School this year is so large that it was found necessary to fit 
up part of the assembly hall as a drafting room, the remainder being need as a lectare 
room for the same year. Should the first year class next session prove larger than the 
present one the whole of this room will be required for drafting purposes. The division 
of the classes rendered necessary by the lack of accommodation in the other laboratories 
renders the work of instruction both difficult and unsatisfactory. The classes have now 
grown so large that in order to maintain the efficiency of the work in drafting the services 
of an additional instructor are necessary. ' 

Ahalytioal and Applisd Chbhistby. 

It is desirable to draw attention to the great inconvenience resulting from the 
crowded state of the Chemical Laboratories. 

The rooms now in use were designed for classes of about one^ third the number of 
those at present using them. The necessary consequence of this is that either the stu- 
dents are hampered in their work from overcrowding, or, in trying to avoid this, time 
and energy are wasted by doubling classes and teaching in detachments what might just 
as well be taught at once. 

The construction of the present laboratories is entirely out of date. Many of the 
rooms were intended for quite other purposes than those for which they are now used, 
and the problem of ventUation has always been a serious one. 

During the present year, a fan and a system of hoods have been fitted up in the eart 
laboratory and are proving of great benefit. Similar improvements as well as a renewal 
of the floor are urgently needed in the west laboratory. 

All such improvements, however, although necessary to make the present conditions 
endurable cannot obviate the need of the department for a commodious, well planned, 
modem laboratory, suitable to the number of students and to the character of the work 
done. 

MiNSBALOOT AND MlNOrO. 

The only change made in this department durinfl^ the year was the appointment of 
an additional attendant to look after the stamp mUl and furnace rooms. There is no 
room available for further additions to the machinery or appliances, The lecture room 
for metallurgy is now ventilated but cannot accommodate the large class (the maximum 
number it will seat being 44 whereas there are 60 in one class) and oonAeici^<Q;&.\&:^ S^^Vsuk 
been necessary to give these lectures in another part ot ^kii^ \>u^<^\n% Vsi ^^ t^^xcv ^^\^ ^scSsX^^ 
or the purpose. 
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The great necessity is additional room. Additions reqairing more floor space should 
be made to the metallurgical plant, more floor space is also needed in the mnseam to 
exhibit material already on hand, and a great inciease in the size of the lecture room is 
required. The floors in the museum and lecture rooms should be repaired. 

Eleotrioal Labobatobt. 

Two batteries of itorage cells have been set up in a suitable place and connected to 
separate switch boards so ihat they are now available for a variety of useful purposes 
such as photometry and the calibration of electrical measuring instruments. Three am- 
meters, two voltmeters and a wattmeter of which the laboratory stood in need have been 
purchased from the Weston do. A single-phase, alternating current motor with con- 
denser for starting have been added to the dynamo room, and we have also to record the 
gift by the Oan»dian General Electric Co. of a Thomson recording wattmeter. The 
most pressing requirements are now a photometer room, additional dynamos, additions 
to omr set of measuring instruments and cases for instruments. 

8tbam Erginb and Htdbaulic Labobatobibs. 

Additional injectors of different types should be installed for testing purposes. 
A good centrifugal pump with means of varying the speed and measuring the power 
is also required. 

TisTS OF Matbbials. 

A room fitted up with vice benches, forges and a small crucible furnace for the 
purpose of training students in making easy and short tests of metals and alloys should 
be provided with as little delay as possible. 

SUBVBTING, PbACTIOAL ASTBONOMT, ETa 

The surveying equipment has been increased by seven Surveyors' Compasses and 
over a dozen chains, tapes, eta This was necessitated by the increase in the number of 
students taking field work, which work can now be carried on without duplicating instruc- 
tion or having too large a number in a party in the fi^ld. 

In the event of a trigonometric survey of Oanada being inaugurated — which will 
probably be the case in the near future if Canada is to follow the lead of other civilized 
countries — the result will be that a number of students will turn their attention to high- 
er astronomical and geodetic work. The equipment of the School for such work is quite 
inadequate at present and should be supplemented by an astronomiccJ transit instrument 
and a zenith telescope, a small building should be erested for their reception to serve as 
an observatory. The total cost would be about two thousand dollars, but the School 
would thus be placed in a position to {(ive instruction in those subjects, which at present 
it is not prepared to give. 

Nbw Building. 

If the School is to fulfil its functions properly, additional space is absolutely neces- 
sary. The recommendations made in the last annual report must remain practically 
unchanged after a year's further consideration of the subject They were as follows : 

It is proposed that a new building be erected on the lot or lots between the present 
School of Science grounds and College Street. This may involvethe removal of Old Wycliffe 
College, now occupied by the Toronto Technical School. All the work now done in the 
older part of the School of Practical Science building, viz.. Analytical and Applied 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Geology and Mining should be removed to the new building and 
the space thus vacated utilized for the expansion of the departments which remain. The 
new building should provide for the expansion in the subjects allotted to it. 

It might be possible to take joint action with the University authorities and erect a 
bull ding which would serve the requirements of the Arts course in Mineralogy and 

ogy as well as those of the School of Science in the subjects above mentioned, 
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It would be well if the ground south and south-east of the School of Scienoe and 
north of College Street were reserved for the purposes of Ohemistry, Mineralogy, Geologj 
and Mining. 

In addition it would be well to consider the advisability of providing in the new 
bnUding for a provincial museum in geology, mineralogy, mining and applied chemistry. 
The collections belonging to the Province, to the University and to the School of Scienoe 
might form the nedeus of such a museum. Strangers and others seeking information on 
these subjects ought not to be forced to undergo the trouble and loss of time consequent 
upon visiting the" separate institutions in which these collections are now housed. 

J. Galbraith, 
Toronto, December, 1900. Principal 



2. Annual Report of the XJnivirsitt of Toronto. 

To Hit Honour^ the HtmourahU Sir OUuer MouhU, R, C. M, G.^ Lieui&nant-Oovemar of 
the Province of Ontario^ Visitor of the University of Toronto. 

May it Please Tour Honour : 

The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and members of the Senate of the XTntversity of 
Toronto have the honor to present their report upon the condition and progress of the 
University for the year 18991900. 

The following tabulated statement of the admission to degrees, and ad eundem 
statum, and of the members who matriculated in the different faculties from June, 1899, 
to June, 1900, is submitted : — 

Law — 

Matriculation 8 

Degree of LL.B 2 

Degree of LL.D 1 

Medicine — 

Matriculation 84 

Ad eundem statum from the College of Physicians and Surgeons. .11 

Ad eundem statum, from other Universities S 

Degree of M.B 45 

Degree of M.D — 

Arts- 
Matriculation 252 

Ad eundem statum, from other Universities 6 

Degree of B. A 147 

Degree of M. A 16 

Degree of Ph. D 2 

Agriculture — 

Degree of B. S. A 18 

Pedago.'y — 

Degree of D. Peed ^ — 

Dentistry — 

Matriculation 10 

Ad eundem statum, from the R. C. D. S 31 

Degree of D. D. S 72 

Music — 

Matriculation 4 

Degree of Mus. Bac :i 

Pharmacy — ' 

Matriculation 2 

Ad eundem statum, from the Ontario College of Pharmacy 32 

Degree of Phm. B 34 

Applied Science - 

Degree of B. A. Sc 10 

Engineering — 

Civil Engineering. . . 2 

Mechanical Engineering 1 

Mining Engineering V 
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Daring the year thirteen hundred and thirteen candidates were examined in the 
different faculties and departments, as follows : 

Faculty of Law 10 

Faculty of Medicine 243 

Facult'y of Arts 871 

Department of Agriculture 18 

Department of Pedagogy — 

Department of Dentistry 118 

Department of Music 5 

Department of Pharmacy 34 

Department of Applied Science 10 

Department of Engineering 4 

Total 1313 

CHARLES MOSS, 

Yice-Chanoellor. 
Toronto, December 3rd, 1900. 

3. Annual Report of the Council of the Univbrsity of Toronto. 

To His Honour, the Honourable Sir Oliver MowcU^ K, C. M. Q.y LietUenant-Govemor of 
the Provtnee of Ontario^ Visitor of the Universiiy of Toronto. 

May it Please. Tour Honoar : 

The CoancU of the XJniTersity of Toronto begs leave to present to Tour Honour the 
following report for the academic year ending wiUi the 30th June, 1900 : — 
^7~i In view of the present and prospective needs of the University as regards those 
branches of learning, the teaching of which, under the Federation Act, is entrusted to 
the University of Toronto, the Council deems it expedient to set forth, somewhat in de- 
tail, the history of the development of this work, with special reference to the subjects 
of physics, biology, physiology, chemistry, mineralogy and geologyj and psychology. 

' '^ The movement in f avoi^ of practical instruction in the sciences may be said to have 
begun in 1874 with the adoption of a resolution, by the Senate of the University, in 
favor of making laboratory work obligatory in the undergraduate science course. In 
pursuance of this policy it became necessary to establish and equip laboratories which 
would afford facilities for this purpose. 

No step, however, was taken in this direction untU December, 1875, when a report 
by the undersigned, regarding the organization of the School of Practical Science and 
the laboratories referred to, was made to the Government, and adopted on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Crooks, then Minister of Education. Acting along the lines of this 
report, the Government proceeded to erect a building for the accommodation of the 
School of Practical Science, and in 1878 the necessary University funds were appropri- 
ated for the equipment of laboratories. Three of these laboratories, viz., the Chemical, 
Mineralogical and Geological, and Biological Laboratories, were installed in the School of 
Science Building, whilst the Physical Laboratory was accommodated in the Main Build- 
ing, in the rooms formerly occupied by the Chemical Department. 

The accommodation thus provided very soon became quite inadequate, owing to the 
rapid development of those departments, and new arrangements became necessary. This 
was especially the case with respect to Biology, which in 1888 was transferred to the 
new building, at present constituting the east wing of the existing Biological Building. 
'In 1890, partly in consequence of the fire, this building was further enlarged to affonl 
accommodation for the Museum of Natural History. In this new portion place was 
found for the Primary Medical Department, and to it also was transferred, from the 
School of Practical Science the Department of Mineralogy and Geology. In 1889 the 
Physiological Laboratory was established in the east wing of the Biological Building. In 
1892 the Psychological Laboratory was established in the Main Building, in rooms former- 
ly occupied by the Biological Department. Finally, in 1894, the Chemical Department 
was transferred from the School of Practical Science to the new Chemical Building. 
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Some idea of the magnitade of the work to be overtaken on the practical side of 
science instruction in the University may be obtained from the following statement as to 
the namber of students receiving laboratory instruction during the session of 1899 1900 : 

Number of 
Stodentfl. 

Physical Laboratory 176 

Chemical ** *237 

Mineraloffical ** 25 

Biological *' 215 

Psychological *' 44 

Physiological '* 68 

The number for the present session o! 1900- 1901 shows in every case a considerable 
increase over the above figures. 

It should be noted that the above laboratories are required, under the curriculum, to 
afford facilities for the instruction of undergraduates, and also for the prosecution of 
post-graduate work. By reference to the appended letters from the professors in charge 
of the laboratories, it will be seen that there is a pressing necessity for more liberal 
allowances for annual maintenance than have been possible for the last four years, in 
oonsequence of the straightened financial circumstances of the University. 

In the case of certain laboratories, however, the accommodation and equipment are 
quite inadequate for the work to be done. Indeed, in the Department of Mineralogy 
and Geology, not only is a new building and equipment required, but also a reorganiza- 
tion of the teaching staff. In fairness to the present temporary staff in this department, 
it should be noted that, notwithstanding the absence of proper facilities, the work done 
has been of a very creditAble character. The Council has already taken occasion in 
former reports to direct the attention of your Honour to the pressing necessities of this 
department. In consideration of the relationship which the subjects of Mineralogy and 
Qeology bear to the development of the mineral resources of the Province, the Oounoil is 
of the opinion that these claims should no longer be postponed. The Council would 
suggest, as the most economical plan for meeting the requirements of the case, some form 
of co-operation between the University and the School of Practical Science, by which the 
Mineralogical and Geological Departments of both institutions could be provided for in 
one buUding, and their collections of specimens united in a common museum. 

Since its organization, in 1889, the work of the Physiological Laboratory has been 
carried on in certain rooms in the Biological Building. The requirements of both Biology 
and Physiology, as regards increased accomodation, render it necessary to make provision 
elsewhere for the subject of Physiology. This necessity has arisen in part from the re- 
cent change in the method of instruction of medical students, by which laboratory in- 
struction in Physiology is now required in the second year of the Primary Course. 

The Physical Laboratory is also in urgent need of extended accommodation. Its 
work is carried on at present in a number of rooms in the main building, which are un- 
Muitable, having been designed originally for other purposes. NotwithsUndtng the addi- . 
tion of several rooms from the Residence wing, the space now available is quite inadequate 
to accommodate properly the large numbers of students who require to take laboratory 
work in Physios. In this connection it should be remembered that the numbers have of late 
years been largely increased by the accession of students of Engineering and Medicine, 
all of whom are required to take Physics as part of their course. Unless the work in 
Physics is to be still further cramped and impeded, it will be necessary at an early date 
to erect a separate building especially designed for the purposes of this department. 
This building should be a plain and substantial structure somewhat in the style of the 
Chemical Building, and its site should be convenient to that of the other science build- 
ings. 

In the Department of Psychology there are at present upwards of 200 studentp, of 
whom 64 receive laboratory instruction. The work of the Psychological *Laboratory is 
now carried on in several rooms dispersed over the Main Building, while it has been 
necessary to utilize the west examination hall as a lecture room — a room quite unsulted 
to the purpose, owing to its defective acoustic properties. These difficulties could be 
overcome by the erection of the proposed Physical Laboratory, since the space occupied 
at present by Physics in the main building would then be ava\Va\A& lest ^^.^Oci^^^ %s^ 
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for other parposes. In like manner, if the proposed changes as regards Physiology and 
Mineralogy and Geology were made, space wonld be available in the Biologioal Building 
for the projected Botanical Mosenm and also for the farther development of Vegetable 
Physiology. In the interests of Forestry it is desirable that the Biologioal Department 
ahonld be in a position to furnish facilities for investigations relating thereto both on the 
Botanical and on the Zoological side. 

In the last report of the Council attention was directed to the necessity of provid- 
ing one or two lecture rooms, similar to those in the Chemical and Biological Buildings, 
with seating capacity for three or four hundred students, and suitable for the accommo- 
dation of the larger classes in various subjects. The Council desires again to direct the 
attention of your Honour to this matter. 

A department of University work which is important, both as regards the present 
-organization of the institution and its future progress is that of post-graduate study. A 
movement in this direction was inaugurated through the establishment of the fellowship 
system in 1882. The object of that system was to encourage post-graduate study, and 
at the same time to obtain assistance in tutorial work. So far as post-graduate study 
was concerned the system proved unsatisfactory,owing to the excessive amount of tutorial 
duties laid upon the incumbents of the fellowships, and also owing to the lack of a defi- 
nite object, such as is afforded, under present conditions, by the degree of Ph.D. 

The desirability of establishing this degree was affirmed by the Senate' in 1883, but 
owing to various circumstances final action in the matter was not taken until 1897. Not- 
withstanding the fears expressed by some, it is gratifying to report that a marked stimu- 
lus h«s been giyen to post-graduate study by the establishment of this degree. The 
number of graduates proceeding to the degree of PilD. has increased from 14 in 1899-00 
to 21 during the present session. 

The Council is gratified to report that the periodical entitled ** University Studies," 
established in 1897 for the purpoee of affording a medium for the publication of papers 
of original research by members of the Faculty and graduate students, is meeting with 
continued success. Up to the present time the series published includes 17 papers. This 
publication has proved of great advantage to the University library, owing to the fact that 
valuable scientific periodicals from various countries are received in exchange for it ; and 
incidentally the reputation of the University in the advancement of scientific knowledge 
has been largely extended. 

The attention of the Council has been directed of late to the importance of the sub- 
ject of higher commercial education in its relation to the development of the commerce 
and industry of the country. It has been suggested that the Council should direct the 
attention of undergraduates of marked business capacity to the desirability of entering 
upon a commercial career. With this suggestion the Council is fully in accord. With- 
in the University, in the various courses of study, are to be found all the means re- 
quired to fit the student for entering upon such a career. In the Political Science course 
especially it is intended in the future to give increased attention to the investigation of 
commercial problems, and in this connection, it may be stated that arrangements are in 
progress for the delivery of a course of lectures upon Economic Geography. A beginning 
has already been made towards a collection of statistical documents and other material 
relating to the resources and commerce of foreign countries, as well as of Canada. This 
collection is being properly arranged and indexed, and will be placed at the disposal of 
those who are interested. 

The attention of your Honour is directed to the following letters addressed to the 
President by the heads of various departments regarding the requirements for the more 
efficient teaching of the various subjects of study : — 

The President, 

University of Toroato. 

My Dear President : 

I beg to submit my report on the present condition of the department under my 
charge. 

In view of the proposed amalgamation of the Trinity Medical Faculty with that of 
the University, I call attention to the fact that my lecture room is already filled by the 
Arts and Medical students in attendance on the elementary lectures on Biology. Should 
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the amalgamation take place it will be necessary to separate 'the Medical stadents from 
the Alrts, and to deliver a course specially suited to the former, which I shall be quite 
prepared to do to facilitate the proposed fusion. 

Another result will be the inadequacy of the Elementary Laboratory to deal with 
any larger classes of Medical students than we have at present. I think we must in any 
case consider the necessity of offering additional practical instruction to the Medical 
clssses in Elementary Biology and Histology. Two hour4 a week is inadequate. I have 
not sufficiently considered howthis should be met, but I ^believe with additional class 
assistance and apparatus it will not prove insurmountable. As far as the First and 
Second Tear Arts students' requirements go, the laboratory is sufficiently large. 

The same statement, however, cannot be made with regard to the laboratories origi- 
nally reserved for Third and Fourth Teir Arts students. In all 20 places were provided 
(12 in the third year and 8 in the fourth year); but since '93-94, when there were 37 
students, I have been obliged to encroach on the Physiological Laboratory for the 
accommodation of the Fourth Tear students. During the last two years it would have 
been possible to replace the Fourth Year students in their own laboratory, had not special 
arrangements in connection with their work been made in the Physiological Laboratory, 
which made it undesirable to move them, especially in view of another immediate rise in 
numbers. It may be, of course, that the fall is due to an increasing number of students 
entering thB professions direct from the High Schools, but the indications from the lower 
years are that the number may again rise. 

As long as Professor Macallum's practical classes in Physiology only dealt with the 
Fourth Tear students in Arts, their doing their Morphologicsd work in the same laboratory 
was not productive of much difficulty, but the recent extension to the large medical class 
of the second year of instruction in Practical Physiology produces a difficulty which will 
become more formidable with the larger class which will have to be instructed next year. 
Professor MacCallum, has, I understand, already addressed you on this subject. 

Some further accommodation is uBcessary for practical work in. Botany. If, as I 
understand is possible, the Bacteriologist to the Provincial Board of Health is obliged 
to move out of the room he at present occupies on account of its inadequate size, the 
room in question may be devoted to this purpose. 

I am grktified to be able to report that important additions have been made to the 
Biological Museum in the past year. For the proper display of these it will be neces- 
sary to complete the plan for cases originally proposed. It is also much to be desired 
that the portion of the museum intended to be devoted tu botany should be equipped as 
soon as possible. The necessary preliminary to this is of course the disposition elsewhere 
of the Ferrier Mineral collection. 

I have to report that considerable progress has been made since September in the 
preparation of a museum catalogue— even more necessary for a museum than for a 
Ubimry. This has been possible by the employment of Mr. Cornish to do the routine 
work. After our collections have been catalogued I intend to propose that there should 
be a museum assistant, capable of adding to the preparations of special educational 
value. I have myself devoted a very great deal of time to this work, but it should be in 
the hands of some one who can devote himself exclusively to it. 

Tours truly, 

B. Ramsat Wright. 
Biological Department, 

University of Toronto, Jan. 8th, 1901. 

Pbisidbnt Loudon, M.A., LL.D., 

University of Toronto. 

Dear Mr. President, — Permit me to bring to your attention the question of further 
accommodation of students in the Department of Physiology. 

Since 1889 the teachiog in Physiology has been conducted in the Biological Depart- 
ment building, the accommodation in which up to 1898-9 proved to be adequate. In 
addition to lectures the course of instruction embraced demonstrations given in the large 
lecture room, attended by the students of Medicine of the Second Tear and laboratory 
work taken only by the Honour Arts students of the Fourth Tear Natural Science Course 
in the large laboratory in the southwestern comer of the Department Building;. 
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In 1898 9 it was decided to alter the oonrse of instraction for medical stndenta in 
order to bring it in accord with University reqairements here and elsewhere and with 
the principle that all science teaching should be as practical as the subject would permit. 
In consequence the room that was used for Practical Physiology for honour students in 
natural science had to be employed as the only available one for holding classes of medi- 
cal students in Practical Physiology, although it is manifestly too small for the purpose. 
This room will accommodate about from twenty to twenty-five students working together* 
Last session there were fifty- nine students in the class and t^ compelled a division of 
the class into three groups and a corresponding increase in the hours of instruction 
given by myself and the Assistant Demonstrator. This session there are one hundred and 
three students in the class, and one hundred are taking practical instruction in Physi- 
ology in groups of from twenty-four to twenty-six, each of which is too large for the 
room, but as it is impossible to find time for other groups these cannot be constituted of 
a smaller number of students. It must also be noted that the room is now used for 
instruction in Practical Morphology of Fourth Year Natural Science students and the 
tables and other fixtures placed for them in the room diminishes the space which would 
otherwise be available. 

The difficulty of lack of accommodation will be greater next session when the class 
in Practical Physiology will contain about one hundred and twenty students. 

The fact is that the attendance in the Biological Department has greatly outgrown 
the accommodation of the building and what was sufficient for the classes in Biology and 
Physiology together appears to be required for Biology alone. There is, consequently, no 
possibility of making additional accommodation in the Biological Building for the greatly 
increasea attendance in Physiology. 

I would ask, therefore, that a new Physiological Laboratory be provided. 

Tours sincerely, 

A. B. Maoallttm. 
The University of Toronto, 

January 30th, 1901. 



J. Loudon, LL.D., 

President of die University of Toronto. 

Sir, — The additional accommodation assigned to the Department of Psychology in 
tne old Residence Building is found to be of the greatest service, especially as regards the 
work of graduate students. On the other hand the extension has entailed a good deal of 
expense, since the desirability of conducting the various researches independently and 
simultaneously has made the acquisition of additional apparatus necessary. In view of 
these circumstances, I think it not unreasonable to ask this year for a larger allowance 
than usual. The increase will, however, be only temporary, since it is due solely to the 
altered conditions and the necessity of fitting up the new rooms. I ask therefore, for 
this year, for five hundred dollars, out of which, as formerly, I propose to pay my second 
assistant. 

In askioisf for this amount I should like to direct the attention of the Goverment to 
the fact tbat in almost every great University the establishment of a Psychological Lab- 
oratory has been found a necessity, and large sums have been spent for this purpose in 
Europe as well as on this continent. I may mention in this connection the Universities 
of Harvard, Yale, Oornell, Columbia, Ohicago, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Olark, Leland 
Stanford, etc. The annual allowance for maintenance in tjiese institutions is very much 
higher than in our own. E. g., in the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University, 
where only a limitf d number of students (about 25) are accepted, the allowance is $800 
per annum, and this after $6000.00 has been spent for the equipment of the rooms. It 
might not be superfluous to mention here that the number of students taking Psychology 
in our own University for the present year considerably exceeds 200. There are over 150 
pass students, 57 honour students, and 7 graduates (not including a few who do extra- 
mural work.) 

It is not my place to make a comparison between the laboratories of other univer- 
sities and that of our own with regard to the efficiency of the work done. But the 
number of graduates from our own laboratory who have found positions on the faculties 
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of other academic ioatitationa does not seem to indicate any essential inferiority in oar 
work, nor is this indicated by the spirit in which oar publications are received abroad. 
The most cursory glance must show that even if we are in some respects outstripped by 
anoh institutions as Harvard and Cornell, with their elabarate laboratory equipment, we 
are not behind them in proportion to the expenditure respectively involved. What lus 
been said for years of the University of Toronto as a whole may fairly be applied to our 
Psycholo|(ioal Laboratory : We compete with fair success with the best insiitutians on this 
corUinent, although toe are compelled to carry on the work with less than one half the finan- 
^l means. 

On this occasion I may be allowed to make a few remarks with re^rd to the place 
of research in university work. A great national or provincial uaiversity should not 
simply exist for the purpose of teaching a knowledge acquired somewhere else, but it 
should take an active part in the advancement of knowledge Research is therefore in 
our days the very lite and soul of a university. Without research, without an active 
participation in the progress of science, a university necessarily degenerates into a species 
of mediaeval institution. The efficiency of a university should be measured not merely 
by the number of students in attendance — for that is subject to many influences — nor by 
the extent and splendor of popular display, nor the amount of interest taken by the 
public in university afiairs (however helpful the latter may be to the institution), but 
rather, by the amount accomplished in educational work and research work of a positive 
and lasting value. 

In this respect, I believe that the University of Toronto, in all its Departments, has 
been more successful during the last ten years than at any other period of its history ; 
nor does it lose anything by comparison with other institutions in this country. If this 
is better known abroad than in Toronto, it is not the fault of the University. I may be 
allowed in this connection to mention one fact : The publications by members of the 
staff, by graduates, and even by advanced undergraduate students of the University are 
well known in the United States, very well known and carefully reviewed and commented 
on in France and Germany ; but they are scarcely noticed here in Canada. 

It is true that the positive and lasting value of certain kinds of wprk is sometimes 
only recognized decades afterwards. It is to be hoped that a time is coming when the 
work of the University, done in these years, will find more adequate appr^ation than is 
the case at present, and when the merits of the present head of the institution, who, in 
spite of the serious financial embarrassments, has done more than ever was accomplished 
hitherto to bring the University up to the level of the best institutions of this continent, 
will find due recogaition. 

I am very well a^are that the Government and our colleagues on the faculty are 
fully in accord with this view, and that you, Mr. President, have, during all the years of 
your presidency, done ever^thing^ possible to foster and advance this phase of university 
work. 1 venture to mention this matter, however, because it seems to me that correct 
views regarding the essential aims of academic work are not sufficiently prevalent among 
the public at large, by whom university matters are so often discussed. The disposition 
in this country appears too general to look upon the university as a greater high school 
and to lay too much stress on the leaching side and too little on ^e research side of 
university work. The outcome of such viewa is the one-sided ideal of the great teacher^ 
who draws the student up to his own level, and makes him *' almost as perfect" as he is 
himself. This is, I venture to think, an absolutely inadequate pedagogical ideal, which, 
even when realized, precludes progress, for all real intellectual and moral progress de- 
pends on the pupil excelling his master in some respects We should always try to put 
our students finally on a somewhat higher level than we ourselves occupy, so that they 
may go on, where we are obliged to stop. But this can be accomplished only when we 
cause our advanced and graduate students not only to perform exercises for becoming 
acquainted with the results and methods of the various branches of learning, but also 
afford them the opportunity of taking some part in the actual advance of their subject. 
In this sense research work is not only of a practical, but also of the highest educational 
value. It is one of the most essential factors in the education of the race. 

What our University needs most of all is : greater facilities for the prosecution of 
research work, that is, more money and more time for the members of the stall who are 
at present overburdened with lectures. 
14 £. 
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I am well aware of the financial difficulties with whiuh oar University has had to 
cope, and with which indeed it is still face to face, and I desire on behalf of the Psycho- 
logical DepartoQent to render my sincere thanks to the Government and to yon, Mr. 
President, for what has been done in the past, bat in view of the present needs, and 
having regard to all ciroamstances, I trast that the Government will not be disposed ta 
consider as ezhorbitant my reqaest for increased financial sapport. 

I have the honoar to be, Mr. President, 

Toar obedient servant, 

A. KIRSCHMANN. 
University op Toronto, 

Psychological Department, 

Jan. 5 th, 1901. 

The President, University of Toronto. 

Dear Mr. President, — I beg to sabmit the following statement regarding the needs 
of the department of Minerology and Geology : — 

From the point of view cf Applied Science, Toronto University is fairly well provid- 
ed for in the department of Mining Engineering, having four laboratories : for blowpipe 
work, assaying, milliog, and rock section catting ; a good stock of microscopes and thin 
sections ; and a maseum containing collections of minerals, rocks, fossils and ores, a<9 well 
as stadents' collections for teaching purposes. The staff consists of a professor of Geol- 
ogy, a lecturer on mining and ore dressing, a demonstrator and a fellow, with two 
assistants for the management of the laboratories ; and the chemical side of the work is 
provided for by the professor of Chemistry and his assistant?. 

On the Arts side, however, the Geological Department has very inadequate accom- 
modation, ^here being only two basement rooms for laboratory purposes, and two small 
rooms in differqpt stories of the Biological Building for all other purposes of teaching and 
storage. The collections for use in teaching are meagre, and the excellent Ferrier collec- 
tion of minerals, being in the Biological Museum, is not readily available for students' use. 
There is no serviceable microscopes for petrological work, only a very poor equipment of 
instruments for minerology, and scarcely any maps and models of a modem kind. 

In a properly equipped geological department of a great University there should be 
provifi^ion for the teaching of Geology in all its branches, dynmanical, structural, strati- 
graphical, historical ; for minerology, crystallography and megascopic and microscopic 
lithology ; for palaeontology, vertebrate and invertebrate, as well as palaeobotany; for 
physiography and geography ; and for meteorology. 

To cover this groond the staff* consists at present of an Acting Professor, most of 
whose time is of necessity devoted to work in applied science, and an Acting Demonstra- 
tor. The whole amount paid as salaries in the department is $1,250. By making use 
of the School of Science equipment the teaching of the subjects of the department is to 
some extent helped out, and an attempt is made td give a fairly complete course in the 
subject, 80 that the small number of honor students may not suffer. 

If it be admitted that Greology and its related sciences are as important as any 
other department of science to the Arts student, the staff must be greatly incieaaed, 
space must be provided for lecture rooms and laboratoritrs, a proper equipment of instru- 
ments, maps, etc., must be furnished, and a museum must be arranged for. To do all 
this in the most economical way the staff* and eqaipment of the Geological Department 
in the School of Science should be combined with that of the University ; and in arrang- 
ing for a museum the needs of the Bureau of Mines should also be taken into account. 
The School of Science is already greatly overcrowded and threatens to become more so 
in the future, making a new building imperative. Plans for the teacbing of Geology 
in the University -should take the whole subject into consideration. 

To carry on the work satisfactorily there should be at least a staff consisting of a 
professor of Geology, an assistant professor or lecturer in Mineralogy, an assistant pro- 
fessor or lecturer in Palaeontology, and two demonstrators, with probably one or two fel- 
lows, to have charge of laboratory work and aid in the management of the colleotaoiiB ia 
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the mnf earn. Three of the staff mentioned are already provided for in the* School uf 
Scienoe, a professor of Geology, a demonstrator and a felloe ; and one of the new men 
suggested, the assistant professor or lectnrer in Mineralogy, would be of great assistanoe 
for Applied Scienoe work ; so that in reality only the requirements of palaeontology need 
stand as a charge against the Arts department. It is not intended here to go into de- 
tails as to a building suitable to include the whole work of Geology, Mineralogy anf" 
Palaeontology, but there should be space for four or five lecture rooms, including a theatre 
for large classes ; at least six laboratories, including room for stamp mill, metallurgical 
and assay plants : two or three study rooms ; two or three preparing rooms ; two private 
laboratories ; and five private rooms ; as well as cloak r(M>ms and lavatories. Large 
additions should be made to the apparatus, maps and models, and to the collections of 
rocks and fossils ; while space should be provided for the display of much material from 
the Province of Ontario, now stored out of sight The museum should be made a real 
provincial museum, as complete as possible in its collections of the minerals, ores, rocks 
and fossils of Ontario, and serving the purposes of the Bureau of Mines as well as those 
of the University. It is discreditable that the rich Province of Ontario should have in 
its capital city no museum to which investors and others interested in our mineral pro- 
ducts, daily increasing in importance, can be referred as containing a fairly complete co 
lection illustrating our mineral resources. 

Tours sincerely, 

A. P. OOLBMAN. 

School of Science, January 3lBt, 1901. 



To the President, 

The University of Toronto. 

Sir :— 

I have the honour to report on the additional requirements of the Department of 
Chemistry under my charge. 

There has been a steady increase in the number of laboratory students during the 
past few years — 41 since last session — and this will no doubt continue. The first year in 
medicine has grown enormously, and cannot be accommodated in the medical laboratory. 
Its instruction is at present carried on at great inconvenience, one division of the class 
having to use the laboratory on the lower floor. The appointment of two or mora class- 
assistants, graduates in Arts, or senior students, at a small salary — say $50.00 — wofdd 
greatly facUitate the work in this department. 

'Die following items are urgently required : — 

1. Storckge Cells, — ^The present ones put in when the building was constructed, being 
now entirely useless. 

2. Blinds, — For lecture room. 

3. A Sink and Tables. —For the acid room, where all reagents are prepared. 
The total cost would be about $600.00. 

The four hundred dollars allowed for specimens, glassware and chemicals is utterly 
inadequate to the needs of the department. A complete series of lecture specimens and 
jars ia required, both of inorganic and of organic substances. The present set is almost 
useless for teaching purposes, and wholly incomplete, and the student has no opportunity 
of familiarizing himself with the appearance of the substances he continually hears re- 
ferred to. An increased grant for glassware and apparatus generally is needed if the 
department is to occupy its proper position among the laboratories of sister institutions. 

A sum of at least $800.00 a year would be required for this purpose. 

The appointment of ao Associate-Professor of Physical Chemistry, and the increase 
in the number of students taking that subject, necessitates a considerable initial expendi- 
ture to suitably furnish and equip the rooms in the basement which it has been decided 
to use as Physico-Ohemical Laboratories. After going carefully over the rooms in ques- 
tion and considering the matter of equipment in consultation with Dr. Miller, I consider 
the sum of $1,600 00 is the lowest figure for which the apartmen^^s oould be rendered 
anitable for the systematic instruction in that branch of the aab^^t. TtL^ vdI\Mv\ vcAVo^ 
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mediately necessary cost would be $1,200.00 ; the remaining fixtures, amounting to 
$400.00, might stand over for a year An appropriation is also essential for apparatus 
for the sub- department of Physical Chemistry. A sum of $200.00 per anonm would in 
the meantime snffice. 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. R. Lahg, 

Professor of Chemistry. 
January, 1901. 



Hereto is appended the list of the Facnlties in Arts and Medicine, together with the 
i^nmber of students in the various branches : — 

Staff, 1899-1900. 

Faculties of Arts and Law, 

President, James Loudon, M.A., LL.D. 

Physics — 

Professor, James Loudon, M.A., LL.D. 
Demonstrator, W. J. Loudon, B.A. 
Lecturer, C. A. Chant, B. A. 
Demonstrator, J. C. McLennan, B.A., Ph.D. ' 
Lecture Assistant, G. R. Anderson, M. A. 

Mathematics — 

Professor, Alfred Baker, M A. 
Lecturer, A. T. De Luro, B.A. 
Fellow, H. J. Dawson, B.A. 

Chemistry — 

Professor, W. H. Pike, M.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer, W. L. Miller, B.A., Ph.D. 
Lecturer, F. J. Smale, B.A., Ph.D. 
Assistant, F. B. Allan, B.A. 
Lecture Assistant, F. B. Kenrick, B A., Ph.D. 
Fellow, Miss C. C. Benson, B.A. 

Biology — 

Professor, R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B. Sc. 
Lecturer, E. C. Jeffrey, B.A., Ph.D. 
Assistant-Demonstrator, R. R. Bensley, B.A., M.B. ^ 
Fellow, J. Stafford, B.A., Ph. D. 
Assistant in Botany, R. B. Thomson, B.A. 
Assistant in Zoology, F. H. Scott. B.A., I'h.D. 
B. A. Cohoe, B.>. 

Physiology — 

Associate- Professor, A. B. Macallum, M.A.,M.B., Ph.D. 

Minorali>gy and Geology — 

Acting-Professor, A. P. Coleman, M.A., Ph.D. 
Instructor, W. A. Parks, B.A. 

Comparative Phik)logy — 

Professor, Maurice Button, M.A. 

History and Ethnology — 

Professor, G. M. Wrong, M.A. 

Political Economy and Constitutional History — 
Professor, James Mavor. 
Instructor, S. M. Wickett, B.A., Ph.D. 
Mackenzie Fellow in Political Science, D. McFayden, B.A. 
Mackenzie Fellow in Political Science, T. A. Russell, B.A. 
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Staff, 1899-1901. 

Facidties of ArU and Law. — Con. 
Philosophy — 

Professor of Hiatory of Philosophy, J. G. Hume, M.A., Ph.D 
Associate- Professor, A. Earschmann, Ph.D. 
Lecturer, F. Tracey, B.A., Ph.D. 
Instructor, A. H. Abbott, B.A. . 

Italian and Spanish — 

Associate-Professor, W. H. Fraser, B.A. 
Instructor in Spanish, P. Toews, M.A., Ph.D. 
Instructor in Italian, E. J. Sacco. 

Roman Law, General Jurisprudence and History of English Law — 
Professor, A. H.F. Lefroy, M.A. 

Constitutional and International Law — 
Professor, Hon. David Mills, LL.B. 

The following tables exhibit the nambera attending the pass and honor leotures ia 
University subjects. In no case do the numbers given for pass include honor students ; 



Pass. 



Subjects. 
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1 
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1. 
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1 
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Art*— Virat Vei^r 
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38 
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.. .^. 
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41 




Arts— Second Year 


7S 
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81 
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81 


"97* 

56 
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59 
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Medicine— First Year ' 


















School of Practical Ssienoe.... 


91 


181 
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268 


274 


160 


247 


56 


166 


180 


68 
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Honor. 



Snbjeots. 
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29 
54 
13 
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49 
25 
15 
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60 
80 
12 

8 


27 
6 
8 
9 
I 
9 






^ 


£ 
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1 
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30 
12 
13 


4 

I 

IS 
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Arti— Se^^nd Year ..... ,....,... 
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59 

362 


g 

11 

4 

"2 


U 
16 

31 
2 
8 


28 
18 


38 

45 
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Arti— Thiid Year ., 


3 
5 


.**• 


Arts— Fourth YeAt ,..„ 


,„ . . . 


Arts- Grft4a»tej* . 




Arts-Pfa*D, Stndeutft.,.. 
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3 




-' 
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Medi«in«- Second Year _.. 
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99 


111 


53 


25 


66 


64 
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38 
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The following table exhibits the numbers taking the practical work in the labora- 
tories : — 



Laboiitonei* 




1 
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Artfl— Ftitirtb Year , , 

Art»— Graduate* - * . 


ss 


Afti-Ph-D. Student*,,, % ,, .». ,.., 

Medidne— First VeAT 


3 
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Mftdicine- Second Year ,,.*.. 




59 




School of Scieaoe— Firat Tear. . ... . , 


*7 

36 
22 




School of Science — Second Year * * .....*.......«. 












School of ScioDoe—Third Year , , , * . , . 
























Tot*lji , 


176 


337 


2& 
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68 


44 



The members of the teaching staff in Medicine for the past session were as follows : — 



Faculty of Medicine. 



Professorea Emeriti. 

James Thorbum, M.D. 

M. H. Aikins, B.A., M.D. 

W. W. Ogden, M.D. 

J. H. Richardson, M D. 
Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery— 

I. H. Cameron, M.B., Tor. 
Associate-Professor of Surgery and Clinical Surgery — 

G. A. Peters, M.B., Tor., F.R.C S., Eng. 
Associate Professors of Clinical Surgery — 

A. Primrose, M.B., CM., Edin. 

B. Spencer, M.D., Tor. 

L. M. Sweetnam, M.B., Tor. 

H. A. Bruce, M.B., Tor., F.R.C.S., Eng. 

W. Oldright, M.A., M.D., Tor. 
Protessor and Director of the Anatomical Department — 

A. Primrose, M.B., CM., Edin. 
Associate Professor of Anatomy — 

H. Wilberforce Aikins, B.A., M.B., Tor. 
Lecturer and Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy — 
ir-^F. N. G. Starr, M.B., Tor. 
Assistant Demonstrators of Anatomy — 

A. A. Small, M.B., Tor. 

Clarence L. Starr, M.B., Tor. 

K. C Mclllwraith, M.B. Tor. 

W. J. McCollum, M.B., Tor. 

R. E. Hooper, B.A.. M.B., Tor. 

S. H. Westraan, M.B„ Tor. 
Associate Professors of Medicine and Clinical Medicine — 

A. McPhedran, M.B., Tor. 

W. P. Caven, M.B., Tor. 
Lecturers on Diseases in Children and Clinical Medicine— 

H. T. MachoU, M.D., Tor. 

W. B. Thistle, M.B., Tor, 
Lecturers in Clinical Medicine — 
Ji. J. Dwyer, M.B.. Tor, 
G. Boyd, B,A,, M.B., Tor. 
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Faculty op Medidine. — Con. 

Demonstrators of Clinical Medicine — 

A. R. Gordon, M.D., Tor. 

R. D. Rudolf, M.B . CM.. Edin. 
Professor of Pathologj' and Bacteriology — • 

JohnCaven, B.A., M.D., Tor. 
Lecturer on Bacteriology — 

J. J. Mackenzie, B.A , Tor. 
Demonstrator on Pathology — 

John Amyot, M.B , Tor. 
Assistant Demonstrator on Pathology — > 

John Stenhouse, M.A., B.Sc, Edin., M.B., Tor. 
Laboratory Assistant in Bacteriology — 

W. Goldie, M.B., Tor. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics — 

James M. MacCallum, B.A., M,D., Tor. 
Associate Professor of Pharmacology and Therapeutics — 

C. F. Heebner, Phm B., Tor. 
Professor of Gynaecology — 

U. Odgen, M.D., Tor. 
Professor of Obstetrics — 

A. H. Wright, B.A., M.D., Tor. 
Demonstrator of Obstetrics — 

K. C. Mcllwraith, M.B., Tor. 
Associate Professor of Gynaocology — 

J. F. W. Ross, M.B., Tor. 
Professor of Opthalmology and Otology — 

R. A. Reeve, B.A., M.D., Tor. 
Associ&te Professor of Ophthalmology and Otology — 

G. H. Burnham, M.D., Tor., F.R.S.C, Edin. 
Associate Professor of Laryngology and Rhinology — 

G. R. McDonagh, M.D., Tor. 
Profess-n-of Hygiene — 

W. Oldright, M. 4., M.D., Tor. 
Associate Professor of Toxicology — 

W. H. Ellis, M.A., M.D , Tor. 
Associate Processor of Medical Jurisprudence — 

Bertram Spencer, M.D. Tor. 
Lectur3r on Medical jurisprudence — 

Hm. David Mills, LL.B., K.C. 
Extra Mural Professor of Mental Diseases — 

Daniel Clark. M.D., Tor. 
Professor of Physics — 

Janes Loudon, M.A., LLD. 
Lecturei on Physics — 

C. A. Chant, B A. 
Professor of Chemistry— 

W. H. Pike, MA., Oxon , Ph.D., Giittingen. 
Lectures on Chemistry — 

W. L. Miller, B.A., Ph.D., Munich. 

F. J. Smale, B.A., Ph.D., Leipzig. 
Lecture Assistant in Chemistry — 

F. B. Kenrick, B A., Ph.D., Leipzig. 
Professor of Biology — 

R. Ramsay Wright, M.A., B.Sc Edin. 
Assistant Demonstrator in Biology — 

R. R. Bensley, B.A., MB., Tor. 
Professor of Physiology — 

A. B. Macallum, B.A., M.B., Tor., Ph.D., Johns Hopkins. 

The following table exhibits the number of the stndents registered as in attendance 
vpon the lectures given by the staff of the Faculty of Medicine : 
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Students of the fourth year ^ 104 

Students of the third year 62 

Students of the second year 53 

Students of the tii*st year 68 

Occasional students 36 

Total 313 

J. LOUDON, 
Toronto, February let, 1901. Prksidbkt. 



APPENDIX P. 

MANUAL TRAINING AND HIGH SCHOOL C0CIR8E8 OF STUDY. 

Report of John Seath, B. A., High School Inspector, on the Manual Training Schools 
of the United States, with suggestions as to changes in the cuurses of study in the High 
Schools of Ontario. 

The Hon, tite Minister of BducaJLion for Ontario : 

Sir; — In accordance with your letter of instructions of Aug. 30th last, directing 
me ' • 

(1) To visit the Manual Training Schools ot the United States and to embody my 
views on the subject in a report ; and 

(2) To consider and report upon the present High School courses of study wick sug- 
gestions regarding any desirable improvements to be made when next the regulatiois are 
amended ; I beg leave to submit that, having in view the two subjects on which I !iad to 
report, I not only made myself acquainted with the character of the work in what I had 
reason to believe were the chief and typical Manual Training centres in the United States* 
but I discussed this and other phases of education with some of the leading eduoationaists in 
that country. And, further, especially during the past half year, I have taken pams to 
find out from Ontario educationalists and other olasses of citizens what changes they 
think desirable in our present courses of study. The following report oontauis the result 
of the special investigation I have just completed and of my own experience as inspector 
and teacher. I have the honor to be, sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Toronto, Feb. 9th, 1901. John Sbatr 

PART I.— MANUAL TRAINING. 

The three expressions Manual Training, Industrial Education, and Technical Edu- 
cation are at present often used synonymously. Although similar in meaning, tfcey are^ 
however, not identical, and it is well at the outset to define our termc. Manual tminingy 
according to educationalists, properly means any training in hand- work designed to im- 
prove the powers of the mind. In a restricted sense, it means the training given in pri- 
mary and secondary schools in working in wood and metal. In both the wider aad the 
restricted sense, its aim is an educational one. Under this head we find include! very 
generally the training in domestic art (sewing and cooking) and occasionally, bob yery 
properly, that in drawing. Some manual training is, of course, involved in sewiig and 
cooking, but these subjects owe their importance and desirability chiefly to their utilitar- 
ian value. In its widest sense ihe term technical education is applicable to the training 
given for any special calling in life whether it be a trade or a profession. In its more 
VBual and limited sense, it is synonymous with industrial education ; that is, the tpecial 
education given those who are engaged in the industries or commercial production in 
general The object of technical education differs from that of manual training in being 
an economic one. But technical education, sin^e it involves manual training has also ui 
educational value ; and manual training an economic one, especially in the later years ot 
the secondary achoola. Indeed, most of the manual training systems I saw in the United 
States had confeBaedly a double purpose, partly ed^caV\oii«\ «?[id ^«x^\^ o^tLomic^ and tfaa 
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advocates of thU kind of training as part of a well organized scheme of pablio education 
urged its claims often from one of these points of view lut; still oftener from both. This 
simply means, of coarse, that the training of ih) mi ad through the hand and the eye is 
valuable for every boy and girl and especially valuable for those who are to engage in. 
industrial pursuits. 

Technical Education. 

It is now generally held that a complete system of Technical Education consists of 
three parts : — 

(1) The Manual Training courses of the elementary schools, not with the object of 
producing artisans of any kind but for education alone. These should be the foundation 
of all technical education. 

(2) Special training in the technique of the different trades. For this the Trade 
School is the provision. 

(3) Higher training in the fundamental principled of the sciences for fitting mf n in 
the broadest sense to become leaders in the application of science to art. This higher 
training is provided in the different schools of applied science — Polytechnic Institutes, 
Institutes of Technology, the Applied Science departments of the universities, etc. 

In the Trade School practice is emphasized ; the amount of theory is smill. In the 
School of Applied Science, on the other hand, the prime object is the teaching of theory. 
Practice appears here, too ; but only so far as it is needed in the illustration of theory 
or in research. 

The most typical example we have of a system of technical education is the German 
one. As I will point out further on, it is different from those of the United States ; 
and, though much beyond our capabilities, will be found to be very suggestive. 

For the material of the following outline I am indebted to President Loudon's convo- 
cation address of 1899 and to Prof. Kirschman of Toronto University. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
I, Elementary Manual Training. 

So far as concerns manual training in wood with bench tools, the condition oi Ger- 
many is not so advanced as that of many of the other Europe an countries There the 
trade-school idea, which led the way, has proved to be an obstacle to the purely educa* 
tional movement. Now, however, the latter is gaining ground, and has gone so far that, 
according to the report of Mr. Sadler, the En6;lish commissioner, its claims for state aid 
have been recognized by the governments of Russia, Saxony, and Baden. 

(a) In the VoLk^schule (our public Echool), throughout the whole course (from the 
seventh to the fifteenth year), manual training is by state law compulsory for girls. It con- 
sists of instruction in sewing, knitting, mending, darning, embroidery, and making shirts, 
clothes, etc. (housekeeping and, occasionally, cooking are taken up in some city schools). 
The teacher, a woman, is not necessarily a public school teacher. She must, however, 
have passed a professional examination. Manual training is not compulsory for boys. 
As I have already said, in comparatively few states of the German confederation 
has it as yet been adopted, even as an optional subject Where introduced it has 
been elementary, consisting usually of wood carviug, basket weaving, work in paper 
or cardboard, sometimes wire work, and rarely other metal work. It has no reference to 
special trades. The teacher may be an artisan. Drawing, however, is taught boys and 
girls in all the public schools. 

{h) In the ForibUdungS'SehiUen, — supplementary schools for apprentices (our night 
schools), the general and the technical systems overlap. They vary according to locality 
and prevailing conditions, and are to be found in every town and city, but not always in 
the smaller villages. Attendance is compulsory for all apprentices up to 18 years of 
age, not, however, by state law (as in public schools), but by the municipalities or by 
the associated trade guilds of the cities, etc. 

These supplementary schools aim at a contin.nskV»\OTi ol ^"^ \TA\.TTXRVAa^ ^^j«^ vs^. 
the public acboola, with elementary technical edncalion. TYievt "^T^x^^xi:^^ Vw^x^S^^ 
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drawing, with modelling, its different branches being adapted to the needs of the trade (in 
Hambarg, for example, in 1898, no fewer than 40 trades were represented) ; book- 
keeping and commercial science (in its elements) ; arithmetic and mensuration ; element- 
ary economics, physics, chemistry, physiology and hygiene ; German language and com- 
position. Sometimes, also, in rare cases, we find manual training, similar to that given 
in public schools, but more adapted to the trades. This is especially the case in cities 
and districts with. particular industries/ and the manual training is then in close relation 
with the instruction in drawing and modelling In cilies like Niimberg this instruction 
blends more or less with the higher technical school (Kunstgewerbe-schule). The teachers 
of the Fortbildungs school are mostly the public school teachers o! the place, or some 
of them. But the technical teacher, that is, the drawing and modelling teacher, is in all 
the larger towns and cities an academically trained artist (painter, sculptor, architect, 
engraver, etc.) from the Polytechnicum, or Academy of Fine Arts. The lessons are 
given mostly in the evening, on Sunday before church time, or in the morning from 
6 to 8. Usually there are no examinations, but there are annual exhibitions of .the work 
of the pupils, open for about a week to the public. Prizes are sometimes given for the 
best work. In some places there are Fortbildungs-schools for girls also. 

(c) In all the high schools for girls, as in the public schools, manual work is 
compulsory, but it is of a more elaborate and refined character. In all the high schools 
for b^ys — gymnasium, rfal-gymnasium, realschale, Hohere Biirger-achuln, etc., instruction 
in freehand (with modeUing) and technical drawing (proj 'ction, shading, etc) is com- 
pulsory. But only in rare cases is there any nranual training. 

//. The Intermediate Technical Schools, 

Next we have a numerous class of schools which prepare for certain (half-profession- 
al) positions, or for the higher trades. They are technical schools of a grade intermediate 
between the Fortbildungs school and the highest technical schools. 

(a) Normal Schools These include in their curriculum, in some instances. Manual 
Training, with sometimes special workshops for that purpose. 

(b) Agricultural schools. 

(c) Baugewerk Schulen : Schools for the building trades, attended by bricklayers- 
stonemasons and carpenters 

(d) Technica : Schools for engineers, electricians, etc. 
(«) Horticultural Schools. 

(/) Kunstgewerbe- Schulen : Schools for higher artisans, as: jewellers, wood carvers, 
engravers, lithographers, stone cutters, etc., with special reference to the artistic side of 
their trades. 

(g) Military Schools : For the preparation of non-commissioned and commissioned 
officers. 

(h) Navigation Schools. 

(t) Technical Schools for special single trades, as the tanner schools, the watchmaker 
schools, weaver schools, glass industry schools, etc. • There also are industrial schools for 
women in Saxony. 

(/) Commercial Schools : French and fSnglish form part of the curriculum of these 
schools, and the pupils consist almost wholly of tboFe engaged in business. At Hamburg, 
for example, of 174 in attendance in 1898, only four were not engaged ia business. 

///. The Highest Technical Schools. 

The technical institutions of the highest grade are : — 

(a) Universities : The universities in their science departments are intimately con- 
nected with the industries. These have sometimes agricultural departments also. 

(b) Polyiechnica, or " Technical High Schools." These rank with the universities 
and train men as engineers, architects, chemists, etc. 

(c) The Berg Academy (Mining) at Freiberg (Saxony) : This and the preceding 
class correBpond to our S:hool of Practical Science. 

{6^) Forestry Academies : For instance, at Newstadc. Eberswald, Aschaffauburg. 
C/J AgriculturAl Academies : For instance, at PapeU^doTfL rvear Berlin. 
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(g) Military Aoademies : Here commissioned officers, lientenflLnts and captains 
receive a higher training after having served for some years as officers. So far as I can 
€nd out, no officer can become a major without having attended. There is also, I believe, 
a similar naval academy. 

(h) Knnst Academies : Academies for fine art, for instance at Munich, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Duueldorf, Darmstadt, Dresden, etc. 

Only those who attend these highest academic institutions are entitled to call them- 
selves students or academic citizens. All students of universities, polytechnics and the 
other academies have equal rank with the commissioned offi^rs of the army and are under 
the same obligations of honor with xegard to duels. 

(}) Commercial Academies : For instance the Brewer Academy in Munich ; but these 
^o not seem to have the same rank as other academic inetitutions. 

Technical education in Germany is maintained by the municipalities chiefly, or by 
private enterprise, both being occasionally assisted by the State and being always under 
State control. In the last number of the German WaUhmaker^ Oazette^ for example, 
it is announced that a sum equal to $2,000 has been granted to a watchmakers' school 
in Saxony. 

No a^culture is taught in German primary and secondary schools. But in country 
public schools the art of planting and grafting trees and a few other simple operations 
are occasionally taken up, and in the lessons in chemistry in tLe high schools (Beal-schale^ 
Real-gymnasium, etc.) due attention is given to agricultural applications. 

To sum up, in the words of President Loudon : '' The technical system of Germany 
covers the whole field of industry and commerce. It distinguishes clearly between the 
general and the technical. No attempt is made to put a veneer of technical training on 
a defective general training. It distinguishes between the training of the director, the 
foreman, and the operative. In all grades it concentrates effort on the underlying prin- 
ciples of art and science and their application. The general result is a thoroughly trained 
body of workmen ander scientific leadership." 

Manual Training. 

The first stage in a good system of manual training, such as I saw in the best organ- 
ised schools of the United States, is the kindergarten with its "gifts" and '- occupations." 
Froebel, to whose doctrines we owe both the kindergarten and manual training, held 
that the human mind is developed fully and naturally only when the creative activities 
are brought under systematic and continuous training equally with the acquisitive 
powers. A scheme of education which concerns itself with the latter only is incomplete ; 
it should provide exercises in the translation of thought into action, and of ideas into 
material representation. Manual training ia, therefore, the logical and natural sequence 
of the kindergarten. The exercises connecting the kindergarten and manual training 
proper, that is, i^ork with tools and mftchines on wood and iron, are of various kinds ; 
but, from appearances, this phase of the subject, I should judge, has not yet been fally 
worked out. Paper and caixi-board work, bent iron work, and knife work, seem to be 
the commonest and the most suitable. Paper and card-board are cheap and easily 
manipulated, while bent iron lends itself to the cultivation of good tasee in design and 
to freedom in individual expression. Knife-work (whittling, carving, etc ) is also cheap 
and simple, and, when followed out intelligently has been proved to produce excellent 
results. The course in wood-working with bench tools begins when Uie pupil u about 
eleven years of age, or as soon as he can handle them, and continues throughout the 
higher grades of the elementary schools until he is about fifteen. In the systems which 
one usually encounters, the work in wood consists of a series of exercises intended to 
relate it to the interests cf the pupils. The models are simple, useful articles that have 
a place in his life, whether at play, at school, or at home. One sometimes finds, how- 
ever, schemes in which this relation is not considered so much as the development of 
the principles that underlie the use of the tools. In the former systems, in particular, 
while the models stimulate to healthy, spontaneoas seifaotivity, they are so devised as to 
cultivate also a sense of artistic form. The course with bencb too\% Sa aoisi^VKxs^^g^ ^\&s&&s^ 
in the primary school but is more usually continued m tYie Hi^^ ^^t•.^i^^ ^\i«t^ NX* N^ ^ 
lowad by aaohine work — wood taming ; the same ob3«j\»\»vii\i,'^«^'^ vsl Vww >aRst» ^ 
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This work, in particular, developes delicacy of manipulation. In pattern making, th& 
next stage, the pupil obtains a knowledge of the technique of the subject, and his manual 
training is continued on the same lises as in the previous exercises. Pattern making is 
followed by moulding, its natural sequence. Next come blacksmithing and forging. At 
this stage the pupil receives a special training in quickness and decision, and, as the 
models are of a decorative character, his aesthetic sense is also cultivated. The last course 
consists of filing and chipping iron with practice in the various tools of a fully equipped 
machine shop. Occasionally girls take the course in wood-work in the Grammar graidee 
and (though rarely) in the first year of the High School ; but usually in these grades 
parallel courses are provided for them in drawing and domestic science and art. The pre- 
ceding ip, of course, a mere outline. Further on I submit typical school courses which 
give d( finite details of what is attempted in both the primary and the secondary schools* 

TffE SWEDISH AND THE RUSSIAN SYSTEMS,", 

As I have already said, no general system has yet been evolved between the kinder- 
garten and the wood-work of the higher elementary grades. The same remark applies, in 
a measure, to the exercises in wood-work, owing, £ think, not so much to the difficulty of 
the problem as to the fact that they came to this continent from two sources — Russia 
and Sweden. The main differences between these two syotems in their original forma 
were that the Russian emphasized the value of the* working drawing ; the Swedish sys- 
tem, or, as it is called, Sloyd, neglected it ^ and that Sioyd required each piece of work ta 
be a complete and useful article, whereas, the Russian attached no importance to this fea- 
ture, being, in the earlier part of the course, only so many specimens of joinery. Bat 
both of these systems have been modified. Sloyd now emphasizes the working drawing 
while the Russian exercises have been simplified ; and both have been adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions. As defined by its advocates, Sloyd is tool work so arranged and employ- 
ed as to stimulate and promote vigorous, intelligent self-activity, for a purpose which the 
learner recognizes as good. Its aim — and this should be the aim of any manual training 
system — is the harmonious development of the pupil during the formative age, giving him 
by manual exercises and the use of the creative instincts such general training as will 
fit him mentally, morally and physically for any subsequent special training. The Rus- 
sian system assumes that the forms of tools are the product of evolution, being the result 
of the best thought and the highest skill. Each tool has its functions and its correct 
methods of use. Again, each material has its characteristics, its limitations, its weak and 
its stro)ig sides. These must all be brought out, contrasted and compared. And again con- 
struction consists chiefly in methods of combining pieces ; hence joints, unions, and fit- 
tings constitute the chief elements. To a subordinate extent individual parts are to be 
shaped or modelled in accordance with the laws of simplicity, strength and beauty » 
Finally, the muscular strength of the boy's hand and arm, and his ability to be accurate^ 
to be logical, and to be provident, must be duly considered. 

Sloyd, however, has some advantages, especially for elementarv classes. It makes 

less of the tool and more of the child. Its gymnastics are better and its exercises have 

a more human interest. The completed article appeals more strongly to the sympathy of 

^N^ young than the more formal exercises of the Russian system. The latter are more 

suitable for High School pupils, especially if the course leads to an economic goal. 

As a matter of fact, however, the character of the models I found in many places 
varied so much as the result of the teacher's individuality, that, although I often heard 
the terms " American Sloyd" and " American Russian" many of the systems are eclectic^ 
consisting of what the teacher regarded as the best feature of each. This is, of course, aa 
it should be. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR MANUAL TRAINING, 

Here it will be well to summarize the arguments for m%nual training as a necessary 
element in all education : 

(1) Theoretically Manual Training is necessary. As Froebel has shown, education 
oonaiata in deveJ oping all pur faculties fully and naturally. To use the language of the 
FroebelJiaa : " We muat put the whole boy to school." It develops a large area of 
mntor brain-energy which the old departments \elt xxntoucYied. 
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Oar popalationB are fast becoming urbanized. The boy and girl on the farm or in 
the village Btiil gets this training in a haphazard fashion, bat the time has gone by, even 
in Ontario when sach home-training was general ; for the balk of oar school popalation it ia 
no longer availabla Besides, every child enjoys creative work. Drawing, itself a limited 
kind of manual training, is the only other subject we have which recognizes the craving. 

(2) Experience is in favor of Manual Training. Those who have to do with it all 
testify to its value : 

(a) As an intellectual stimulus. Psychology tells us that, when we develop the motor 
activities, we stimulate the sensory and other brain areas. It comes, too, as a rest and 
agrjBeable change from the purely intellectual and is thus a help rather than a hindrance to 
the regular class work. Manual training helps any boy — the dull boy, in particular — in 
his other studies. 

(6) As a social influence. It is itself labor, and its presence in a programme digiiifiea 
labor. The professional man is better for it, audit counteracts the present tendencies to 
despise manual labor — agriculture as well as the trades — and to crowd the professions. 
Schools in which book studies are the only or the chief ones make thepupilsdiscontented with 
occupations in which bodily labor plays an important part, and incite them to leave 
their rural home for the city and the genteel occupations. 

(c) As a moral agent. It cultivates habits of independence, orginality, self-control, 
accuracy, observation, truthfulness^ taste, and neatness. Children engaged in trying to 
give material expression to some form of usefulness and beauty, grow themselves into 
unconscious goodness. It seems also to hold many in school who would otherwise lose 
interest and drop out for all sorts of frivolous reasons. 

(d) As a preparation for manual occupations. While it does not aim to prepare for 
the trades, it is the best practical preparation that can be given. Even the ability to 
read and apply the working drawing is itself of very great value. For the various minor 
duties of life, requiring manual skill, it Is equally valuable. What more useful household 
accomplishment can there be than " handiness V* 

(e) As a physical gymnastic. Exercises like sawing and planing develop the larger 
mascles, while the smaller ones are developed by the more delicate work of drawing, 
designing, and finishing. Sloyd, in particular, attaches much importance to a correct 
position at work. 

Manual Training in thb United States. 

* 
The history of the evolution of manual training is interesting and valuable, for it 
throws light on the present situation. A few epoch- marking events it is well to note 
here. When trade schools were established in Belgium, France, and Oermany, it was 
found that, to secure satisfactory results, mathematics and science, and drawing in partion- 
lar, must form part of the course of instruction. At first, the object was wholly economic ; 
but it soon became evident to educationalists that training in the use of tools based on 
fundamental principles was of educational value. In 1858 a simple system of manual 
training was devised in Finland which recommended itself so highly that, eight year* 
later, it was by law made obligatory in all the primary and normal schools of that 
country. It is well to note that the author of this system credits Froebel with the 
educational theory that underlies it. Sweden, which also claims to have had some form 
of manual training for over forty years, has given us the Sloyd system, already described. 
Of late years manual training for the young, often associated with technical education, 
has spread all over Europe, so that it is now found also, in some form or other, 
in the schools of Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switz3rland, France, and England. 
In London, England, for example, it was introduced about 1886. The law, how- 
ever, did not then permit the use of public funds for this purpose, and, in 1887, one 
of the Commercial OuUds gave a grant of $5,000. So successful and so popular did the 
new training prove that, in 1890, it was placed by the Education Department on the 
school programme ; power was given the school board to apply municipal funds ; and 
grants were made for its maintenance by the Imperial Parliament. Last year, in the 
City of London alone there were over 150 centres at which the bo\a ol ^V^^ Tgr«a3«7i 
schools received instruction in wood, leather and m^\»^\ '^oi\L» 'Wi^ \^\*^^^vs«i^ ^^^ 
mission for Ireland, After a thorough inveatigalion ol t\i<b w]i\>^^^"<»^'^^'^ ^%^^^ '^^'^ ^ 
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reported very strongly in favor of the introdaction of manual training into the national 
Bohools of that country. 

The first enggestion in the United States came from a report of the director of 
the Imperial Technical School at St. Peterburg. This, the Russian system, waa 
originally designed for students who entered the Technical School at 18 years of age. It 
is, however, held that the credit of adapting it to boys of fourteen or even younger belongs 
to the .United States. The Russian educational exhibit at the Centennial Exhibition 
(1876) presented a full description of the system with a set of models to show how the 
tools were to be used. Pres. Rnndle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
80 impressed with the educational value of this exhibit, that, on his return from Phila- 
delphia, he published a full report of it and established classes in tool instruction in hb 
own college. As early as 1872 a shop for tool instruction and practice was equipped in 
Washington University, St Louis, by 0. M. Woodward, now director of the Manual 
Training School of the University and, I believe, admittedly the protagonist of 
Manual Training on the American continent. In 1 882 the subject was presented at the 
meetings of the American National Educational Association, and a committee thereof 
reported in its favor. In 1888, through the liberality of Mrs. Shaw, of Boston, Sloyd 
was introduced into the schools of that city, where the Russian system was also on trial. 
At first it was not very successful, but, as adapted by Mr. Gustav Larrson, now Principal 
of the Sloyd Training School, it has achieved remarkable success and is now the vogue in 
the grammar cchools of Boston and many other cities, and its motive, indeed, has pene- 
trated further and deeper than the name itself. It has proved to be the leaven of the 
system. As originally introduced both the motive and consequently the method 
of manual training were different from those of the present systems. The motive 
was technical. The earlier exercises were undertaken to give a skill of hand to be used 
in industry. The later ones give a skill of organism to be used in life. They are designed 
to train the mind through the hand. On this subject, for the last ten years, there ha^ 
been no difference of opinion amongst modern educationalists. Any differences there are 
regard only its organization. 

THE PRESkNT SITUATION, 

Advance sheets of the U.S. Bureau of Education (for which I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Dr. W. T. Harris, the U.S. Commissioner of Education) show that in 1899 
manual training had been introduced into at least some of the leading cities of nearly all 
the States of the Union, and that the number of centres is rapidly increasing. Thus, for 
example, in 1890 there were 37 centres in cities of 8,000 and over; in 1894, 93 ; in 1896, 
121 ; and in 1898 (the last year for which there is a record), 146. In this, as, indeed, in 
any other subject that makes for education the State of Massachusetts took from the first 
the leading place. In 1887 the first text book for beginners was published in Boston, and 
in 1894, chiefly, L believe, through the efforts of the Hon. Frank Hill, now secretary of 
the State Board of Education, and by general consent one of our foremost educationalists, 
a law was passed requiring every city and to^rn of 20,000 and over to maintain manual 
training as part of its High School system, and in 1898 a clause was added requiring 
such communities to provide for this training in the primary schools also. While the 
State makes no distinction between boys and girls, the early provision was for boys only. 
Of late the claims of girls have been recognized as well in the provision that now exists 
for instruction in the arts that pertain to the household and the sciences that underlie them. 
The last report of the Massachuetts State Board (1898-1899) shows that not only have al- 
most all the cities affected complied, often most generously, with the manual training law, 
but that no fewer than eighteen other cities and towns with populations of from 1000 to 
1900 which are not affected by it, have voluntarily made provision, 

I have so far dealt chieflly with one side of the new movement. The associated 

departments of sewing and cookiog have not met with the obstacles that have stood in 

the way of manual training. Their introduction and maintenance cost less, and their 

atilharUn valae commends itself more directly to the people. These subjects are very 

common in the grammar schools. Oooking I iouud ottener in the high schools than 
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All this has not been SMsoompUfihed withoat much effjrt and a large expenditare of 
public money, especially in the high schools. Local sentiment, however, still varies from 
strong advocacy to antagonism, and, althoogh in Massachasettt the general feeling has ex- 
pressed itself in legislation as being favorable, the work of educating the people has 
still to go on even in this enlighteaed common wealtli. It ia well to note here that, while 
the labor unions still look askance upon trade schools, they are invariably favorable 
to manual training. As an illustration I may record the fact that the last annual report 
of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics recommends the passage of a law favoring the 
compulsory establishment of Kindergartens in towns of 5,000 inhabitants or over. In 
citiirs of over 2C,000 people it recommends manual training schools, and also suggests that 
provision be made for the training of Kindergarten and Manual Training teachers in all the 
State Normal Schools. A bill based on these recommendations and including domestic 
art has just been introduced into the legislatures. Still further, under date of January 
24th, I find that the Building Trades Council and the Bricklayers' Labor Union of Chicago 
have petitioned the Board of Education to have their apprentices take technical training 
at the English High and Manual Training School of that city. This also is suggestive to 
Ontario. 

HIGHER TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Of the higher institutiots for technical education in the United States, although I 
heard of a large number, being directly interested chiefly in primary and secondary 
education, I visited* only the Armour Institute (ChicAgo), the Drexel Institute (Philadel- 
phia), the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Boston), the Pratt Institute (Brook- 
lyn), and some of the departments of Applied Science of the universities in manual train- 
ing centres. My object in visiting even these was as much to ascertain what estimate 
their authorities put upon manual training, as to see the highest phases of tachnioal edu- 
cation in the United States. One very remarkable peculiarity about almost all the higher 
technical institutions that I visited or heard of, is the fact that they are either endowed 
by private benefactors and maintained in the same way or partly by fees, or they are 
wholly self suppor ing. So far as my experience goes, the Massachusetts Inscitute of 
Technology is the only one which has received legislative aid. Of course, there are 
States, as, for example, Michigan, which support universities, and even in New York 
and the New England States, grants are made from the public funds for special educational 
purposes, as, for example, the grant to the Agricultural Department of Cornell ; but I 
am now giving my own experience. The provision for higher technical education in the 
States includes alsu military schools, agricultural colleges, and university agricultural 
departments. As in the case of the other technical schools, some of these are supported 
wholly or partly by the State, and others by private benefactions. The only one I visited 
was the agricultural department of Cornell University. This I will discuss further on 
in connection with the question of agricultural teaching in our public and high schools. 

The Massachusetts institute of Technology is undoubtedly the largest and mrst 
complete school of the kind in the United States, and it is also one of the largest in the 
world. Some idea of ita relative size and importance may be ga'.hered from the fact that 
it has a staff of 175 professors and instructors, and that its current expenditure for main- 
tenance alone in 1899 was 8367,500; whereas there are* only 1 4 on the staff of our 
School of Practical Science and its annual expenditure is only $35,000. I should add, 
however, that, on the average, it costs but $175 to educate one of our students, whereas 
it costs in the Boston Institute $314. The curriculum embraces almost every science 
which finds application in the arts. A characteristic and very important feature of all 
the courses and one wanting in most other similar institutions, is that a by no means 
inconsiderable amount of general literary culture is required in addition from every 
candidate for its degree. Recognizing the fact that few students of technical schools are 
university or college graduates, and that the aim of the institute should be first of all to 
send out broadly trained men, the faculty has always insisted that liberU studies should 
be incorporated in every department of the curriculum. With Prof Schwamb, to whom 
with President Pritchell I am indebted for much valuable information, I visited th^ 
" shops,'' or mechanical laboratories, which are considered an. vai^^T\a.\i\» ^^\^x^^^ ^V xX^^ 
other laboratories. These consist of a fully equipped aViop lot cax^«aX«t'^x ^^^loW^vx^^ 
and pAttern maktDg, foundry for iron and brass, a toig;c*dio^ widi 1^^«t^i»^s^^s^^^^ *^ 
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machiDe shop with About 40 lathes — an establishment oorrespondin^, in fact, to the 
mechanical laboratories of the best manual training high schools. 

The Armour, Drexel, and Pratt Institutes of Technology, named after the gentlemen 
to whose munificence they owe their foundation and chief support, have departments 
corresponding to some of those of the Boston Institute, but they have preparatory and 
other schools affiliated aod are wider and more popular in the range and character of 
their courses. The words of the year book of the Drexel Institute are applicable to all. 
The chief object of tbese institutions is " the extension and improvement of industrial 
education as a means of opening better and wider avenues of employment to young men 
and women,'' and " providing means of culture for the public by evening classes, free 
lectures and concerts, the library and the museum." The buildings and the equipment 
of the Drexel and Pratt Institutes are very fine — especially those of the former, which, 
being of more recent establishment, represent the best features of similar older instita- 
tiona The Armour Institute is not so well equipped as either of the others, nor are its 
courses so comprehensive; and, notwithstanding the long continued generosity of the late 
founder, it is now much cramped for room. The Drexel and Pratt Institutes present 
more ambitious programmes, and the range is extraordinarily large, embracing almost 
every existing phase of education — Fine and Applied Art, Mechanic Arts, Electrical 
Engineering, Technical courses, Science courses. Commerce and Finance, Domestic Science 
and Art, Library Schools (co prepare librarians). Language and Literature, Physical 
, Culture, free lectures and entertainments, organ recitals and concerts, choral classes, with 
very fine libraries and museums. The Armour and Pratt Institutes have also prepara- 
tory high schools attached, and the latter has a trade school with evening classes in car- 
pentery, machine work, plumbing, house-painting, sign punting and fresco-painting. 
These institutions are attended by thousands of students of all classes, and. seem to me to 
be the natural product of a prosperous, liberal, and progressive people. 

The authorities of these three institutes all speak in the highest terms of the value 
of Manual Training. Dr. MacAllister (of the Drexel Institute), in particular, was one 
of its first and most strenuous advocates, even maintaining that it should be continued 
to the end of the high school course as part of a liberal education. His contention, in 
which the other educationalists I met concur, is that there cannot be full development 
of the motor centres of the brain without a systematic training in metal work. 

As will be seen later, the manual training high schools offer, in addition to general 
and other courses, what they call a preparatory course for the higher technical schools. 
Buch courses may be projected before long in Ontario, and I thought it wise to ascertain 
the experience of those who had had an opportunity of testing the results. All of these 
higher schools, I should explain, have '* shops'' for wood and metal work, duplicating, in 
fact, the course of the manual training high schools. The only exception I know of in 
the United States is the department of Applied Science in Yale University. President 
^adley has been good enough to explain to me that Yale has found it necessary to avoid 
the use of shop work in the department of mechanical engineering ; not because the 
university undervalues manual training, but because, in the stage of specialized education 
preliminary to actual profesfiional life, the young men liked shopwork so much that they 
tended to overrate its value in proportion to other things. He has received testimonials 
from the best engineers all over the country that the effect of this practice on the part of 
Yale had been good ; that the young men who came to them trained in college shops not 
only had a great deal to unlearn, but had false conceptions which stood in their way. 
Here it may be well to note that the position of the preuident of Yale in this matter is 
that taken by Principal Galbraith of our School of Practical Science, although his reasons 
for not desiring the *' shops'' are, as he stated in his address last December, not the same 
as those given by President Hadley. 

Opinions of University and other Authorities » 

On the question of the relation of the manual training schools in the United States 
to the higher technical institutions, I am able to submit the following opinions : 

From the Sec. of the Mass. Inst, of Technology, Boston. 

' ' J ftn wcJwfd to BTikwer your que stion as to prcraration in msnual training schoolp as follows : In 

J-e firBt f'hce, a iranual trawiBg Fchrol at traits ana V\o\ds » co\iwdw«i\A% "V^ttion of boyi who would have 

• bsndored the ojdJDary academic high Bchcol couree to ro m\.o vt«.c\\<i«\ "wciV. VvXY^qxiX. «s«t ^^T&\l«Uiig 
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preparfttion for admii'sion to the institate. The Mechanic Arts High School in Boston thus sends us at 
peif^nt more applicants than any other school, while the number coming from the English High School 
nas fallen off very considerably. These boys include a large proportion from the industrial and even the 
poorer classes, increasing incidentally the demand for scholarship aid. In the second place, the valne of 
their preparation for our work depends much on the quality of the boy, and much, of course, on the quality 
of the teaching, apart from the abstract merits of the kind of education itself. The boys who come to us 
from the manual training schools are to some extent those whose particular mechanical mstincts were at 
the outset relatively strong. These boys, when the}- come to us, are therefore likely to be one-sided, and 
to 9how weakness, or even to fail in our literary requirements, which are considerable during the first three 
years. In the third place, the direc anticipation of our drawing and shopwork in the manual training 
■chool is an advantage of varying imTx>rtance. The work can rarely be so well done as by our own stu- 
dents, in the shorter time which the latter give to it. The drawing is required in all our courses, bat shop- 
work is required only in particiilar ones in varying amounts. 

'* On the whole, I am disposed to advise that a boy should choose between the manual training and 
other secondary schools on other grounds than their supposed merits as preparatory schools, and to con- 
sider them in this respect as of about equal strength, assuming, of course, that the academic preparatory 
course will include some study of natural and physical science, without which any secondary course seems 
to me to be defective. 

** It is doubtless an advantage from our point of view that our students should have had training in 
drawing and shopwork at an early age. It does not follow that in a particular ca^e this training may have 
been the best. 

"Professor Schwamb suggests that I add that the shopwork of our students can be done 
in less time and more thoroughly, partly because the men are more mature, but mainly because of their 
training in exact work in other laboratories of the institute. He adds that previous training in shopwork 
and drawing is of particular advantage to students in certain other engineering courses, for example, civil 
engineering, which do not include it in their actual requirements.*' 

From President Hadley, of 7ale : 

'* We have not as yet been able so to arrange our examinations that manual training can be made a 
part Of them ; and as we admit only on examination, and not on certificate, this has prevented us from 
mcorporating it in the requirements for admission. 

*' I may, however, add that the work done by those who have had courses in good manual training 
scbools has been of such high character that we are most favorably impressed with its value in secondary 
education.** 

From the Sec. of the Faculty of Mechanical Engineering, Cornell : 

'* We do not directly recognize manual training in cur matriculation. After the students have en- 
tered upon the work of the course, if they are able to show the necessary skill, we allow them to make a . 
certain number of exercises standing as an examination, and these, if up to the standard, may oe accepted 
in place of the term's work. In this manner, if the student has gained sufficient training at the high school, 
he may l^e able to make it count in the university. Our experience has been, however, 80 far, that com- 
paratively few students with only hieh school manu«l training are able to pass up very much of the work. 
Neither do we find that at the end of the four years* course the man who has had high school manual train- 
ing is likely to be in advance of his fellow who has not had such training. In other words, we find that 
the condition of the student at the end of his course will depend more upon the manner in which he 
has utilized the advantages which we provide than upon whether or not he has had previous training 
in the high school. I think that I may fairly say that for purposes of university preparation we do not 
place any great value upon high school manual training. We are quite content that the student should 
come without such training, and believe that for our purposes the time might be better spent in thorough 
training in the elementary subjects requir^ for entrancel It does not follow that high school mMitial 
training has no value. It is a fact, of course, that but a small percentage of high school students finidly 
reach the university and take a full university course. For the great majority who go from the high 
school into the world it may well be that they would find a course of manual training of great yala«) ; bat 
I am convinced that if manual training in the high school has to be justified it must be by reason of ita 
value for this class of students rather than for the one who goes on to take a university technical ooorse.' 

Harvard IJniveraitj recognizes the Manual Training System in its requirements for' 
admission to its department of Applied Science. This concession is, no doabt, due to 
Pres. £liot's appreciation of the subject, an appreciation which he has publicly proclaim- 
ed. He is absent from the country at present, and I was unable to obtain his views. 
To some of the Harvard authorities, the chief value of manual training, I understand, 
seems to be in the education of young men who need to have their interest stimulated 
by manual exercises. Such training is also held to have an important place in provid- 
ing the large number of young men who are employed in the smaller trades to be found 
alx>ut every large city. It is also believed that the system has not been long enough in 
operation at Harvard to justify any general conclusion in regard .to its desirability as 
a preparation for college work. 

Evidently the relation of the Manual Training School to the higher Technical In- 
stitutes has not yet been worked out in the United States, andth^ %vttQA.^<ek\\.Ni^^x^ ^^s^^ 
sot justify us in making any immediate provisvoii lot pT«^%JtaX«t^ <iQ,^T%fc% va. ^^^as^^s^ 
TimniDg for onr Univeraity faculties of Applied Science. 
15 E. 
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MANUAL TRAINING HIOH SCHOOLS. 

It would be impoBsibie to give any definite general statement of the orgi»niz%tion 
o! the Manual Training High Schools. Although having the same general character, 
they differ according to the individualism ot the cities and towns in which they are 
situated. The most important I saw are those of Boston (Mass ). Brooklyn (N. Y ), 
Cambridge (Mass.), Chicago (III.), New Hayen (Oonn.), Philadelphia (Penn.), Pro- 
vidence (R. L), and Springfield (Mass.). All of them have separate buildings and are 
well equipped and well manned. Co-ordinate with them in their localities are English 
and Latin High Schools, also in separate buildings ; the number of such High SchooU in 
a city varying from one in Springfield to about a dozen each in Boston and Chicago. 
I may say in passing that an idea of the attitude of the American people towards a sec- 
ondary education may be got from the fact that, in Philadelphia, the Boys' Hish School 
alone cost $1,300,000, and in Springfield, a city with a population of only 60,000, its new 
High Schcol — a most magnificent edifice — cost about $750,000. The cost of thebuiidinffs 
and the equipment of the Manual Training High Schools I visited runs from about $25- 
000 to nearly $300,000 (the Boston Mechanics Arts High School). All of the High 
Schools — English, Latin, and Manual Training — are free to residents, as, indeed, are all 
the Public Schools of the United States that I saw or heard of. The Manual Training 
Schools enumerated above are now all owned and managed by the local Boards of Edu- 
cation. The Rinds:e Manual Training School of Cambridge was founded in 1888 and 
maintained until 1899 by Mr. F.H Ringe, a we»lthv merchant of that city. In the latter 
year it was unconditionally banded over to the Board of Education and is nd'v a part of the 
public school system of Cambridge ; the fine new English aod Latin High Schools having 
been built on adjacent squares. The Boardman Manual Training High School of New Haven 
is a gift of the widow of the Hon. W. W. Boardman, whb donated $70,000 for a build- 
ing, the City Board of Education furnishing the land and the equipment and defraying 
the current expenses. All the others I viftited had been established by the municipalities 
in which they are situated; all, without any exception, are in a fiouiifhing condition; and 
most are in pressing need of more accommodations. 

AVt of the above mentioned Manual Training Schools are real High Schools, with 
the same entrance requirements as the English and Latin High Schools, but differing 
from them in substituting courses in Manual Training for some of their academic work 
in the languages. All have courses in English, Mathematics, and Science ; a few have 
Latin ; all have French ; most German ; and one Spanish. Five of them — those in 
Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Springfield — are for boys onlv ; the 
Domestic Art and Science for girls being in one or two of these cities provided in the English 
High Schools. All of them offer what are called *' General Courses" ; that is, courses 
(with Manual Training) suitable for those who want only a general education, as well as 
preparatory courses for the difftjrent Higher Schools of Technology. The Schools of 
Boston and Springfield are known as Mechanic Art Schools, because they have 
specialized in courses developing the principles of the Mechanics Arts, and the same 
name might also be applied with equal suitability to the Schools in Cambridge, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. The Manual Training Schools of Brooklyn, Providence, and New 
Haven provide courses for girls in Art and in Domestic Science and Art, while the 
Brooklyn and Chicago Schools provide Commercial Courses also. In Philadelphia there 
is a special commercial High School attended by about 1,000 girls, b«t usually this 
branch of instruction is provided for in the English High Schools. In Boston, Brooklyn 
(except for commercial students), Cambridge, New Haven, Providence, and Springfield, 
the courses are of four years ; and in the others, of three, except in Philadelphia (which 
has two public Manual Training Schools in different parts of the city), where there is a 
post graduate course in the Languages, History, Mathematics, and Science. 

Of High Schools which have a manual training department in addition to the asaal 
academic ones, I may mention in particular those at Albany (N.Y.), Brookline (Mass.), 
and Lynn (Mass ). The accommodation at Albany consists of some rooms in t^e baae- 
ment, and the equipment is by no means elaborate. The courses are in woodwork only, 
and are taken as an option by both girls and boys. Here there are two teachers^ a 
man for the hoys and a woman for the girls. The teacher of the girls had taken a sum- 
mer coarse at the training school in Nsa^ (B^eden^ and waA aa ^Tx>i^uTOa^<^ %xi advocate 
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of Americanized Sloyd as the teacher of the boys' work wasof Americanized Rosaian. In the ' 
last year of the girls' course, clay modelling and carving in wood are substitated for the 
boys' machine work in wood. The wood-carving and joinery of the girls, I may say, was 
exceedingly good. The boys of the Brookline High Uchool take under a special teacher 
the work in wood and iron in the building of the William T. Lincoln Grammar School. 
The coarse here is a good one and was spoken of in high terms of commendation by the 
superintendent of the mechanical shops in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
Lynn, near Bosttn (population 60.000), the work in both wood and iron is taken in the 
old High School building, adjacent to the new English and Lstin Schools (which cost 
$280,000). The equipment is of the best, and the staff (of four) is the largest 1 saw in any 
of the manual training departments of an Engli^ High School. The course in shop-work 
is a three years' one : — Joinery (28 weeks), wood turning (12 weeks), for the first year ; 
wood turning and pattern making (23 weeks) cabinet making (5 weeks), and forging (12 
weeks), for the second year ; and tool making, tempering, compounding of metals and 
alloys, moulding and casting (16 weeks), and hipping and filing and machine work 
(24 weeks), for the third year. Drawing, of course, is here as elsewhere, closely correlat- 
ed with the shop work. Here I was especiallj struck with the attention given to such parts of 
forestry as could be taken up in connection with the course in wood. A peculiarity of 
the school which is suggestive to us in Ontario is that the teachers of manual training 
take a share in the academic work in the High School proper in English and mathematics. 
A course in Domestic Scienoe is provided for the 8&h Grammar School girls of Lynn in 
two different centres, but no such provision exists in the High Schools. 

As I have already said, these schools are not regarded as trade schools either by their 
staffs or by the public, and I seldom heard the education they give described as technical 
Both terms se( m to be studiously avoided in this connection. It is always held that the 
schools have as much claim to be oonsid ^red educational as have the English or the Latin 
High Schools, They specialize in manual training; the Eoglish a ad the Latin schools, in 
English and the languages. Indeed, it is maintained that the Manual Training Schools 
are more important educationally than are the other two classes of High Schools, for they 
educate the whole nature, the creative as well as the acquisitive powers. It is not, 
however, denied that in the later years of the work, the courses are a direct preparation 
for the industrial pursuits ; but it is pointed out that the courses in the other schools are 
a direct preparation for the professions, and that the industrial arts have at least an equal 
right to consideration. Some of the Manual Training Schools as, for example, those in 
Providence and New Haven, may fairly be described as lower grade Technical Schools; 
they emphasize the industrial aspect more than some of the others. Such schools supply 
a demand which the decline of the apprentice system and the marvellous progress of in- 
dustry have of late years developed in the United States for technical training of a grade 
below that of the Schools of Technology. They prepare young men whose funds and time 
are limited, for positions as designers, draughtsmen, and superior workmen, many of whom 
eventually become foremen and mansgers; and, with the education they give, a m<in of 
ability may rise to any position in industrial life : not all a man's education is obtained 
at school or at college. It is, I should think, exceedingly probable that the Manual 
Training High Sohool idea will develop more and more in this direction especially in the 
■mailer cities, where limited financial support will prevent a more complete sub-division 
of educational labor. 

An examination of the records of seven hundred or more of one of these institutions 
shows that 70 per cent of its former students are engaged in pursuits in which what is 
required is a high order of intelligence with skill of hand in dealing with force and matter. 
Already a large number occupy positions of trust and responsibility as superintend- 
ents, managers, and foremen. That such schools also foster a desire for higher learning is 
■hown by the fact that 20 per cent, of the graduates become students in the colleges, uni- 
versities, and higher technical schools. On another point, emphasis was laid by all the 
principals I saw; many of the students go into kindred commercial occupations (hardware 
■tores, etc.), or become dentists, doctors or lawyers. These, I am told, bear witness to 
the great sdvantage from hand and eye training and a general acquaintance with indus- 
trial pursuits. The resulting sympathy with and respect for labot s^t^ ^%(^ tl<c^\» SX^^VmiX. 
of the recommendations of SHch courses for those wliose QccupsA.\OTia ax^ o\ ^xci^x^XvVAx^vt^ 
cbaraetar. 
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The flexibility of the American system — its adaptability to local needs — is 
everywhere. In Springfield, for example, I found, in connection with the Mechanic 
Arts High School, evening trades classes in tool- making and plambing. These classes 
were at first very saccessfal ; but, owing to the withdrawal of the city appropriation, a fee 
had to be charged and the attendance at once fell off. At present only the class in 
plambing survives. It is also significent of the liberality and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can workmen in Springfield, which is a distinctively manafactnring city, that its Plumbers' 
Association have voluntarily agreed, in employing help, to give the{prefer6nae to mem- 
bers of the evening classes in plumbing. Speaking of these classes in his report for 1899, 
Mr. ThoB. M. Balliet, the city superintendent, uses words which show clearly the direc- 
tion in which the manual training idea is drifting in some parts of the Unit^ States : 

"The euccesB of these claBses makes it clear that if provision were made for the teaching of several 
trades in the day high sckool, in the Manual Training course, it would meet with wide popular appro- 
val : and it would provide a kind of high school education for boys who ordinarily are obliged to go to work 
when they have completed the grammar school course and are thus deprived entirely of a high school 
education. The present equipment and teaching force, both of which have been increased the present 
month to provide for the needs of the school as now organized, would also be sufficient to teach machine 
shop practice, pattern making, and joinery as trades. The adding of other trades would, at this time 
% involve more or lees additional exx)enBe." 

[MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL COURSES. 

I give below the courses of study in the Boston and Providence schools as being two 
characteristic types of the Manual Training High School. The Boston school (for boys only) 
has specialized in the Mechanics' Arts, and the Providence one (for both girls and boys) 
is of a more popular character, each being orgeuuzed to meet the peculiar requirements of 
its district : 

MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

This course of study is not to be regarded as a permanent one, but simply as a trial course which is 
subject to change at any time. At first the course was a three yean* one. Recently a fourth year has 
been added. 

FiBST Year. 



Academic. 



Algebra 

General History (alternate days) 
English (alternate days). 





2 


Hours 




per 


§ 


week. 


^ 


6 


10 


H 


10 


2? 


10 



Mechanic Arts. 



Drawing 

Carpentering*. 
Wood-carving 




Skoond Year. 



Algebra (alternate days) 2^ 

Plane Gi«ometry j 6 

History of the United States, Civil 

Government (alternate days) ' 2i 

English I 2i 

French I 2^ 



10 
10 

10 
10 
10 



Drawing (alternate days) 

Wood-turning, pattern-making . 
ForginR 



10 
10 



10 
6 
5 



Third Year. 



Solid Geometry 

Plane Trigonometry . . . . 
Physics (alternate days). 
Jiinglish (alternate days). 
French .... 



5 

5 

10 

10 

10 



Drawing (alternate days) 

Machinist's work— with hand tools 

mainly 

With machine-tools mainly 




10 

8 
7 
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FOCBTH YeAB. 



^igoDometry: applications to phyics, 

minreying, and navigation 

Physics : laboratory work 

AdTanoad Algebra 

Plane Geometry 

matorv of the United States 

Bpgliffh 

French 

German 



H 


10 


24 


10 


5 


10 


24 


10 


5 


10 


24 


10 


24 


10 


6 


10 


5 


10 



Drawing 

Machine Shop Practice and pro- 
jects involving the shop work of 
preceding years 




la 

10 



The subjects specified for the fourth year, with the exception of English, are optional. Candidates for 
diplomas are required to take throughout the year the equivalent of 15 hours per week in the academic 
department, and 12^ hours in the department of mechanic arts, but the work of either department may be 
sobstitnted for eqmvalent work in the other. A prepared recitation is counted as the equivalent of two 
boors of laboratory work, shop work, or drawing. 

The omission or choice of a study must be subject to the approval of the principal. 

MECHANIC ARTS DEPARTMENT, 

For each of the mechanical departments a carefull? graded series of models has been chosen, the con- 
Bfemekion of which illustrates every fundamental principle or process. The models in . the primary series 
are made by all the members of a class. Running parallel with the primary series is a set of supplemen- 
tary models that involve the application of principles already learned to more difficult work. The supple- 
■entary exercises are undertaken only by those who are capable of doing more than the regular work of 
the class. 

The aim of the course in drawing is to teach the proper use of the pencil and drawing instruments, and 
to idve facility in the expression of ideas of form by the various methods of freehand and mechanical repre- 
sentation. About two-fifths of the time assigned to drawing each year is devoted to freehand work, and 
the remainder to mechanical drawing. In addition to the carefully executed plates much attention is given 
to the rapid production of drawings of models sufficiently accurate for many useful purposes, but fay no 
i finished work. Such sketches frequently furnish the data for complete working drawings. 

DRAWING. 



FIBST TEAR. 



Freehand lettering. Freehand sketching : views of type solids and carpentry models. Elementary 
working drawings of carpentry models to scale. Elementary Geometric problems. Geometric designs. 
Orthographic projection of simple solids : cutting planes, saotion^, and developmanti. Designs of supple- 
mentary shop exercises : book-rack, tool-box, small tables. Freehand appearance drawings of types, smgly 
and in groups. Freehand historic ornament. 



8BOOND TBAB. 

Orthographic projections, intersections, and developments. Applications of line shading and tinting. 
Freehand ana instrumental working drawings of shop exerciMs. Freehand elementary d«iign. Original 
designs of goblets, balustrades, and vase forms, to be executed in the turning course. Original designs for 
wrought-iron work: grille, andirons, fire set, to be executed in the forge shop. Isometric drawing of de- 
tslls of building construction : framing. Application of geometric problems to the construction and deco- 
ration of openings : arches, windows. Freehand appearance drawing : casts, historic ornament, furniture, 
parts of room, machinery. Geometric problems : ellipse, helix, spirals. Machine details : bolts, nntft, 
screw threads. 

THIRD TRAB. 

Projection of shadows. Greometric problems ; cycloid, epicycloid, hypicycloid, involute. Mechanical 
movements: cams, gears, eccentrics, pulley*, bsloing. Details of machinery : lathe, marine engine, dyna- 
mo. Elementary architectural design and decoration : plans, elevations, sections. Light and shade, 
orders of architecture from casts, pan and ink rendering. Tracings and blue prints. 

CARPENTRY AND WOOD-CARVING. 

The details of the manaal traiaing department are iaip3rtaat 'at this junctare, more 
especiaUy as they have been well worked out and have b^^en the model on wiich the 
oonrses of many similar institutions have been based. 



cfl. 



L Measuring and lining ezerciseft. 

On a rough board with a tw 3-foot rule and pencil ; chilk line, try square, and pancil ; bavel aud pen- 
On a smooth piece with marking gage; trjr squire and knife; aal with bwdl and knife. On a 
piece with compasses, straight ed^a, and knife, making a protractor with 15 degree divUi'\VL%« 
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drawiDg, with modelling, its different branches being adapted to the needs of the trade (in 
Hambarg, for example, in 1898, no fewer than 40 trades were represented) ; book- 
keeping and commercial science (in its elements) ; arithmetic and mensuration ; element- 
ary economics, physics, chemistry, physiology and hygiene ; German language and com- 
position. Sometimes, also, in rare cases, we find manaal training, similar to that given 
in public schools, but more adapted to the trades. This is especially the case in cities 
and districts with. particular industries,' and the manual training is then in close relation 
with the instruction in drawing and modelling In cilies like Niimberg this instruction 
blends more or less with the higher technical school (Kunstgewerbe-schule). The teachers 
of the Fortbildungs school are mostly the public school teachers of the place, or some 
of them. Bat the technical teacher, that is, the drawing and modelling teacher, is in all 
the larger towns and cities an academically trained artist (painter, sculptor, architect, 
engraver, etc.) from the Polytechnicum, or Academy of Fine Arts. The lessons are 
given mostly in the evening, on Sunday before church time, or in the morning from 
6 to 8. Usually there are no examinations, but there are annual exhibitions of .the work 
of the pupils, open for about a week to the publia Prizes are sometimes given for the 
best work. In some places there are Fortbildungsschools for girls also. 

(c) In all the high schools for girls, as in the public schools, manual work is 
compulsory, but it is of a more elaborate and refined character. In all the high schools 
for boys — gymnasium, real -gymnasium, realschale, Hobere Biirger-schuln, etc., instmotion 
in freehand (with modelling) and technical drawing (proj 'ction, shading, etc.) is com- 
pulsory. But only in rare cases is there any manual training. 

II, The Intermediate Technical Schools, 

Next we have a numerous class of schools which prepare for certain (half-profession- 
al) positions, or for the higher trades. They are technical schools of a grade intermediate 
between the Fortbildungs school and the highest technical schools! 

(a) Normal Schools. These include in their curriculum, in some instances. Manual 
Training, with sometimes special workshops for that purpose. 

(b) Agricultural schools. 

(c) BaugewerkSchulen : Schools for the building trades, attended by bricklayers- 
stonemasons and carpenters 

(d) Technica : Schools for engineem, electricians, etc. 
(0) Horticultural Schools. 

(/) Kunstgewerbe-Schulen : Schools for higher artisans, as: jewellers, wood carvers, 
engravers, lithographers, stone cutters, etc., with special reference to the artistic side of 
their trades. 

(g) Military Schools : For the preparation of non-commissioned and commissioned 
officers. 

(h) Navigation Schools. 

(t) Technical Schools for special single trades, as the tanner schools, the watchmaker 
schools, weaver schools, glass industry schools, etc. • There also are industrial schools for 
women in Saxony. 

(/) Commercial Schools : French and Eloglish form part of the curriculum of these 
sckbols, and the pupils consist almost wholly of thof e engaged in business. At Hamburg, 
for example, of 174 in attendance in 1898, only four were not engaged in business. 

///. The Highest Technical Scliools. 

The technical institutions of the highest grade are : — 

(a) Universiiies : The universities in their science departments are intimately con- 
nected with the industries. These have sometimes agricultural departments also. 

{h) Polyiechnica, or " Technical High Schools." These rank with the universities 
and train men as engineers, architects, chemists, etc. 

(c) The Berg Academy (Mining) at Freiberg (Saxony) : This and the preceding 
class correspond to our School of Practical Science. 

(d) Forestry Academies : For instance, at Newstadc, Eberswald, Aschaffanburg. 
(/) Agricultural Academies : For instance, at Papellsdorfi near Berlin. 
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(g) Military Academies: Here commigsioned officers, lieatenants and captains 
receive a higher training after having served for some years as offi ^ers. So far as £ can 
find oat, no officer can become a major without having attended. There is also, I believe, 
a similar naval academy. 

(h) Knnst Academies : Academies for fine art, for instance at Manich, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Diiueldorf, Darmstadt, Dresden, etc. 

Only those who attend these highest academic institutions are entitled to call them- 
selves students or academic citizens All students of universities, polytechnica and the 
other academies have equal rank with the commissioned officers of the army and are under 
the same obligations of honor with legard to duels. 

(t) Commercial Academies : For instance the Brewer Academy in Munich ; but these 
<lo not seem to have the same rank as other academic institutions. 

Technical education in Germany is maintained by the municipalities chiefly, or by 
private enterprise, both being occasionally assisted by the State and being always under 
State control. In the last number of the German WcUchnutker^ OazeUe, for example, 
it is announced that a sum equal to $2,000 has been granted to a watchmakers' school 
in Saxony. 

No agriculture is taught in German primary and secondary schools. But in country 
public schools the art of planting and grafting trees and a few other simple operations 
are occasionally taken up, and in the lessons in chemistry in the high schools (Real-schule^ 
Real-gymnasium^ etc.) due attention is given to agricultural applications. 

To sum up, in the words of President Loudon : *' The technical system of Germany 
covers the whole field of industry and commerce. It distinguishes clearly between the 
general and the technical. No attempt is made to put a veneer of technical training on 
a defective general training. It distinguishes between the training of the director, the 
foreman, and the operative. In all gr^ies it concentrates effort on the underlying prin- 
ciples of art and science and their application. The general result is a thoroughly trained 
body of workmen under scientific leadership." 

Manual Training. 

The first stage in a good system of manoal training, such as I saw in the best organ- 
ized schools of the United States, is the kindergarten with its **gifts" and <' occupations." 
Froebel, to whose doctrines we owe both the kindergarten and manual training, held 
that the human mind is developed fully and naturally only when the creative activities 
aire brought under systematic and continuous training equally with the acquisitive 
powers. A scheme of education which concerns itself with the latter only is incomplete ; 
it should provide exercises in the translation of thought into action, and of ideas into 
material representation. Manual training is, therefore, the logical and natural sequence 
of the kindergarten. The exercises connecting the kindergarten and manual training 
proper, that is, i^ork with tools and m%chines on wood and iron, are of various kinds ; 
but, from appearances, this phase of the subject, I should judge, has not yet been fully 
worked out Paper and caid-board work, bent iron work, and knife work, seem to be 
the commonest and the most suitable. Paper and card-board are cheap and easily 
manipulated, while bent iron lends itself to the cultivation of good tasGe in design and 
to freedom in individual expression. Knife-work (whittling, carving, etc ) is also cheap 
and simple, and, when followed out intelligently has been proved to produce excellent 
results. The course in woodworking with bench tools begins when Uie pupil Ia about 
eleven years of age, or as soon as he can handle them, and continues throughout the 
higher grades of the elementary schools until he is about fifteen. In the systems which 
one usually encounters, the work in wood consists of a series of exercises intended to 
relate it to the interests cf the pupils. The models are simple, useful articles that have 
a place in his life, whether at play, at school, or at home. One sometimes finds, how- 
ever, schemes in which this relation is not considered so much as the development of 
the principles that underlie the use of the tools. In the former systems, in particular, 
while the models stimulate to healthy, spontaneous self-aotivity, they are so devised as to 
cultivate also a sense of artistic form. The course with bench tools is sometimes finished 
in the primary school but is more usually continued in the High Schcol, where it is fol- 
lowed by machine work— wood turning ; the same objects b«vn^^«^^ Vcl nww \kwt«fc ^^ka»^. 
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This work, in particular, developes delicacy of manipulation. In pattern making, th& 
next stage, the pupil obtains a knowledge of the technique of the subject, and hia manual 
training is continued on the same lioes as in the previous exercises. Pattern making is 
followed by moulding, its natural sequence. Next come blacksmithing and forging. At 
this stage the pupil receives a special training in quickness and decision, and, as t|ie 
models are of a decorative character, his aesthetic sense is also cultivated. The last course 
consists of filing and chipping iron with practice in the various tools of a fully (quipped 
machine shop. Occasionally girls take the course in wood-work in the Grammar graidee 
and (though rarely) in the first year of the High School ; but usually in these grades 
parallel courses are provided for them in drawing and domestic science and art. The pre- 
ceding ip, of course, a mere outline. Further on I submit typical school courses which 
give d( finite cfetails of what is attempted in both the primary and the secondary schools. 

THE SWEDISH AND THE RUSSIAN SYSTEMS.", 

As I have already said, no general system has yet been evolved between the kinder- 
garten and the wood- work of the higher elementary grades. The same remark applies, in 
a measure, to the exercises in wood-work, owing, I think, not so much to the difficulty of 
the problem as to the fact that they came to this continent from two sources — Russia 
and Sweden. The main differences between these two sybtems in their original forms 
were that the Russian emphasized the value of the' working drawing ; the Swedish sys- 
tem, or, as it is called, Slojd, neglected it ^ and that Sioyd required each piece of work ta 
be a complete and useful article, whereas, the Russian attached no importance to this fea- 
ture, being, in the earlier part of the course, only so many specimens of joinery. But 
both of these systems have been modified. Sloyd now emphasizes the working drawing 
while the Russian exercises have been simplified ; and both have been adapted to Ameri- 
can conditions. As defined by its advocates, Sloyd is tool work so arranged and employ- 
ed as to stimulate and promote vigorous, intelligent self-activity, for a purpose which the 
learner recognizee as good. Its aim — and this should be the aim of any manual training 
system — is the harmonious development of the pupil during the formative age, giving him 
by manual exercises and the use of the creative instincts such general training as will 
fit him mentally, morally and physically for any subsequent special training. The Rus- 
sian system assumes that the forms of tools are the product of evolution, being the result 
of the best thought and the highest skill. Each tool has its functions and its correct 
methods of use. Again, each material has its characteristics, its limitations, its weak and 
its strong sides. These must all be brought out, contrasted and compared. And again con- 
struction consists chiefly in methods of combining pieces ; hence joints, unions, and fit- 
' tings constitute the chief elements. To a subordinate extent individual parts are to be 
shaped or modelled in accordance with the laws of simplicity, strength and beauty. 
Finally, the muscular strength of the boy's hand and arm, and his ability to be accurate, 
to be logical, and to be provident, must be duly considered. 

Sloyd, however, has some advantages, especially for elementary classes. It makes 

less of the tool and more of the child. Its gymnastics are better and its exercises have 

a more human interest. The completed article appeals more strongly to the sympathy of 

^v(^ young than the more formal exercises of the Russian system. The latter are more 

suitable for High School pupils, especially if the course leads to an economic goal. 

As a matter of fact, however, the character of the models I found in many places 
varied so much as the result of the teacher's individuality, that, although I often heard 
the terms " American Sloyd" and *' American Russian" many of the systems are eclectic, 
consisting of what the teacher regarded as the best feature of each. This is, of course, aa 
it should be. 

THE ARGUMENT FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 

Here it will be well to summarize the arguments for manual training as a necessary 
element in all education : 

(1) Theoretically Manual Training is necessary. As Froebel has shown, education 
consists in developing all pur faculties fully and naturally. To use the language of the 
Froebellian : ** We must put the whole boy to school." It develops a large area of 
motor brain-energy which the old departments left untouched. 
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Oar populations are fast becoming urbanized. The boy and girl on the farm or in 
the village still gets this training in a haphazard fashion, bat the time has gone by. even 
in Ontario when sach home-training was general ; for the balk of oar school population it is 
no longer available. Besides, every child enjoys creative work. Drawing, itself a limited 
kind of manual training, is the only other subject we have which recognizes the craving. 

(2) Experience is in favor of Manual Training. Those who have to do with it all 
testify to its value : 

(a) As an intellectual stimulus. Psychology tells us that, when we develop the motor 
activities, we stimulate the sensory and other brain areas. It comes, too, as a rest and 
agriBeable change from the purely intellectual and is thus a help rather than a hindrance to 
the regular class work. Manual training helps any boy — the dull boy, in particular — in 
his other studies. 

(b) As a social influence. It ia itself labor, and its presence in a programme digaifiea 
labor. The professional man is better for it, audit counteracts the present tendencies to 
despise manual labDr — agriculture as well as the trades — and to crowd the professions. 
Schools in which book studies are the only or the chief ones make the pupils discontented with 
occupations in which bodily labor plays an important part, and incite them to leave 
their rural home for the city and the genteel occupations. 

(c) As a moral agent It cultivates habits of independence, orginality, self-control, 
accuracy, observation, truthfulness^ taste, and neatness. Children engaged in trying to 
give material expression to some form of usefulness and beauty, grow themselves into 
unconscious goodness. It seems also to hold many in school who would otherwise lose 
interest and drop out for all sorts of frivolous reasons. 

(d) As a preparation for manual occupations. While it does not aim to prepare for 
the trades, it is the best practical preparation that can be given. Even the ability to 
read and apply the working drawing is itself of very great value. For the various minor 
duties of life, requiring manual skill, it is equally valuable. What more useful household 
accomplishment cfiku there be than " handiness 7" 

(e) As a physical gymnastic. Exercises like sawing and planing develop the larger 
muscles, while the smaller ones are developed by the more delicate work of drawing, 
designing, and finishing. Sloyd, in particular, attaches much importance to a correct 
position at work. 

Manual Training in the United States. 

The history of the evolution of manual training is interesting and valuable, for it 
throws light on the present situation. A few epoch- marking events it is well to note 
here. When trade schools were established in Belgium, France, and Germany, it was 
found that, to secure satisfactory results, mathematics and science, and drawing in particu- 
lar, must form part of the course of instruction. At first, the object was wholly economic ; 
but it soon became evident to educationalists that training in the use of tools based on 
fundamental principles was of educational value. In 1858 a simple system of manual 
training was devised in Finland which recommended itself so higdly that, eight yean 
later, it was by law made obligatory in all the primary and normal schools of that 
country. It is well to note that the author of this system credits Froebel with the 
educational theory that underlies it. Sweden, which also claims to have had some form 
of manual training for over forty years, has given us the Sloyd system, already described. 
Of late years manual training for the young, often associated with technical education, 
has spread all over Europe, so that it is now found also, in some form or other, 
in the schools of Belgium, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, and England* 
In London, England, for example, it was introduced about 1886. The law, how- 
ever, did not then permit the use of public funds for this purpose, and, in 1887, one 
of the Commercial Guilds gave a grant of $5,000. So successful and so popular did the 
new training prove that, in 1890, it was placed by the Education Department on the 
school programme ; pDwer was given the school board to apply municipal funds; and 
grants were made for its maintenance by the Imperial Parliament. Last year, in the 
City of London alone there were over 150 centres at which the boys of the primary 
schools received instruction in wood, leather and metal work. The late National Oom- 
miasion for Ireland, after a thorough investigation of the sub^ect^ bkAs^ ^%^^^x&.^ ^^^ 
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reported very stroDgly in favor of the introduction of manaal training into the national 
Bchools of that country. 

The first saggeation in the United Staten came from a report of the director of 
the Imperial Technical School at St. Peterburg. This, the Russian system, was 
originally designed for students who entered the Technical School at 18 years of age. It 
is, however, held that the credit of adapting it to boys of fourteen or even younger belongs 
to the .United States. The Russian educational exhibit at the Centennial Exhibition 
(1876) presented a full description of the system with a set of models to show how the 
tools were to be used. Pres. Rundle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
so impressed with the educational value of this exhibit, that, on his return from Phila- 
delphia, he published a full report of it and established classes in tool instruction in his 
own college. As early as 1872 a shop for tool instruction and practice was equipped in 
Washington University, St Louis, by 0. M. Woodward, now director of the Manaal 
Training School of the University and, I believe, admittedly the protagonist of 
Manual Training on the American continent. In 1 882 the subject was presented at the 
meetings of the American National Educational Association, and a committee thereof 
report^ in its favor. In 1888, through the liberality of Mrs. Shaw, of Boston, Sloyd 
was introduced into the schools of that city, where the Russian system was also on trial. 
At first it was not very successful, but, as adapted by Mr. Gustav Larrson, now Principal 
of the Sloyd Training School, it has achieved remarkable success and is now the vogue in 
the grammar (chools of Boston and many other cities, and its motive, indeed, has pene- 
trated further and deeper than the name itself. It has proved to be the leaven of the 
system. As originally introduced both the motive and consequently the method 
of manual training were different from those of the present systems. The motive 
was technical. The earlier exercises were undertaken to give a skill of hand to be used 
in industry. The later ones give a skill of organism to be used in life. They are designed 
to train the mind through the hand. On this subject, for the last ten years, there had 
been no difference of opinion amongst modern educationalists. Any differences there are 
regard only its organization. 

THE PREShNT SITUATION, 

Advance sheets of the U.S. Bureau of Education (for which I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Dr. W. T. Harris, the U.S. Oommissioner of Education) show that in 1899 
manual training had been introduced into at least some of the leading cities of nearly all 
the States of the Union, and that the number of centres is rapidly increasing. Thus, for 
example, in 1890 there were 37 centres in cities of 8,000 and over; in 1894, 93 ; in 1896, 
121 ; and in 1898 (the last year for which there is a record), 146. In this, as, indeed, in 
any other subject that makes for education the State of Massachusetts took fron the first 
the leading place. In 1887 the first text book for beginners was published in Boston, and 
in 1894, chiefly, L believe, through the efforts of the Hon. Frank Hill, now secretary of 
the State Board of Education, and by general consent one of our foremost educationalists, 
a law was passed requiring every city and to^n of 20,000 and over to maintain manual 
training as part of its High School system, and in 1898 a clause was added requiring 
such communities to provide for this training in the primary schools also. While the 
State makes no distinction between boys and girls, the early provision was for boys only. 
Of late the claims of girls have been recognized as well in the provision that now exists 
for instruction in the arts that pertain to the household and the sciences that underlie them. 
The last report of the Massachuetts State Board (1898-1899) shows that not only have al- 
most all the cities affected complied, often most generously, with the manual training law, 
but that no fewer than eighteen other cities and towns with populations of from 1000 to 
1900 which are not affected by it, have voluntarily made provision, 

I have so far dealt chieflly with one side of the new movement The associated 
departments of sewing and cooking have not met with the obstacles that have stood in 
the way of manual training. Their introduction and maintenance cost less, and their 
utiliiaridn value commends itself more directly to the people. These subjects are very 
common in the grammar schools. Oooking I found oftener in the high schools than 
aewing. 
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All this has not been acoompliHhed withoat mach effort and a large expenditare of 
public money, especially in the high schools. Local sentiment, however, still varies from 
strong advocacy to antagonism, and, although in Massachasetts the general feeling has ex- 
pressed itself in legislation as bt^ing favorable, the worV of educating the people has 
still to go on even in this enlightened common wealtn. It is well to note here that, while 
the labor onions still look askance upon trade schools, they are invariably favorable 
to manual training. As an illustration I may record the fact that the last annual report 
of the Illinois bureau of labor statistics recommends the passage of a law favoring the 
compulsory establishment of Kindergartens in towns of 5,000 inhabitants or over. In 
citifrs of over 20,000 people it recommends manual training schools, and also suggests that 
provision be made for the training of Kindergarten and Manual Training teachers in all the 
State Normal Schools. A bill based on these recommendations and including domestic 
art has just been introduofd into the legislatures. Still further, under date of January 
24th, I find that the Building Trades Council and the Bricklayers' Labor Union of Ohicago 
have petitioned the Board of Education to have their apprentices take technical training 
at the English High and Mauual Training School of that city. This also is suggestive to 
Ontario. 

HIGHER TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Of the higher institutiocs for technical education in the United States, although I 
heard of a large number, being directly interested chiefly in primary and secondary 
education, I visited* onl^ the Armour Institute (OhicAgo), the Drexel Institute (Philadel- 
phia), the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (Boston), the Pratt Institute (Brook- 
lyn), and some of the departments of Applied Science of the universities in manual train- 
ing centres. My object in visiting even these was as much to ascertain what estimate 
their authorities put upon manual training, as to see the highest phases of technical edu- 
cation in the United Statee. One very remarkable peculiarity about almost all the higher 
technical institutions that I visited or heard of, is the fact that they are either endowed 
by private benefactors and maintained in the same way or partly by fees, or they are 
wholly self suppor ing. So far as my experience goes, the Massachusetts Inscitnte of 
Technology is the only one which hsw received legislative aid. Of course, there are 
States, as, for example, Michigan, which support universities, and even in New York 
and the New England States, grants are made from the public funds for special educational 
purposes, as, for example, the grant to the Agricultural Department of Oornell ; but I 
am now giving my own experience. The provision for higher technical education in the 
States includes also military schools, agricultural colleges, and university agricultural 
departments. As in the case of the other technical schools, some of theae are supported 
wholly or partly by the State, and others by private benefactions. The only one i visited 
was the agricultural department of Cornell University. This I will discuss further on 
in connection with the question of agricultural teaching in our public and high schools. 

The Massachusetts institute of Technology is undoubtedly the largest and mrst 
complete school of the kind in the United States, and it is also one of the largest in the 
world. Some idea of ita relative size and importance may be ga^^hered from the fact that 
it has a staff of 175 professors and instructors, and that its ciirrent expenditure for main- 
tenance alone in 1899 was $367,500; whereas there are 'only H on the staff of our 
School of Practical Science and its annual expenditure is only $35,000. I should add, 
however, that, on the average, it costs but $175 to educate one of our students, whereas 
it costs in the Boston Institute $314. The curriculum embraces almost every science 
which finds application in the arts. A characteristic and yery important feature of all 
the counies and one wanting in most other similar institutions, is that a by no means 
inconsiderable amount of general literary culture is required in addition from every 
candidate for its degree. Recognizing the fact that few students of technical schools are 
university or college graduates, and that the aim of the institute should be first of all to 
send out broadly trained men, the faculty has always insisted that liberal studies should 
be incorporated in every department of the curriculum. With Prof Schwamb, to whom 
with President Pritchell I am indebted for much valuable information, I visited the 
" shops," or mechanical laboratories, which are considered an important adjunct of the 
other laboratories. These consist of a fully equipped shop for carpentery, wood tacniAs;^ 
•ad pattern making, foundry for iron and brass, a forge-skop axi4 ^^ii^t^^oi^&kcx «a^ ^ 
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machiDe shop with About 40 lathes — an eBtabltshment corresponding, in fact, to the 
mechanical laboratories of the best manual training high schools. 

The Armonr, Drexel, and Pratt Institutes of Technology, named after the gentlemen 
to whose munificence they owe their foundation and chief support, have departments 
corresponding to some of those of the fioston Institute, but they have preparatory and 
other schools affiliated and are wider and more popular in the range and character of 
their courses. The words of the year book of the Drexel Institute are applicable to all. 
The chief object of tbese institutions is *' the extension and improvement of industrial 
education as a means of opening better and wider avenues of employment to young men 
and women," and '' providing means of culture for the public by evening classes, free 
lectures and concerts, the library and the museum." The buildings and the equipment 
of the Drexel and Pratt Institutes are very fine — especially those of the former, which, 
being of more recent establishment, represent the best features of similar older institu- 
tion& The Armour Institute is not so well equipped as either of the others, nor are its 
courses so comprehensive; and, notwithstandiug the long continued generosity of the late 
founder, it is now much cramped for room. The Drexel and Pratt Institutes present 
more ambitious programmes, and the range is extraordinarily large, embracing almost 
every existing phase of education — Fine and Applied Art, Mechanic Arts, Electrical 
Engineering, Technical courses, Science courses. Commerce and Finance, Domestic Science 
and Art, Library Schools (co prepare librarians), Language and Literature, Physical 
. Culture, free lectures and entertainments, organ recitals and concerts, choral classes, with 
very fine libraries and museums. The Armour and Pratt Institutes have also prepara- 
tory high schools attached, and the latter has a trade school with evening classes in car- 
pentery, machine work, plumbing, house-painting, sign-painting and fresco-painting. 
These institutions are attended by thousands of students of all classes, and, seem to me to 
be the natural product of a prosperous, liberal, and progressive people. 

The authorities of thes^ three institutes all speak in the highest terms of the value 
of Manual Training. Dr. MacAllister (of the Drexel Institute), in particular, was one 
of its first and most strenuous advocates, even maintaining that it should be continued 
to the end of the high school course as part of a liberal education. His contention, in 
which the other educationalists I met concur, is that there cannot be full development 
of the motor centres of the brain without a systematic training in metal work. 

As will be seen later, the manual training high schools offer, in addition to general 
and other courses, what they call a preparatory course for the higher technical schools. 
Such courses may be projected before long in Ontario, and I thought it wise to ascertain 
the experience of those who had had an opportunity of testing the results. All of these 
higher schools, I should explain, have "shops'' for wood and metal work, duplicating, in 
fact, the course of the manual training high schools. The only exception I know of in 
the United States is the department of Applied Science in Yale University. President 
6adley has been good enough to explain to me that Yale has found it necessary to avoid 
the use of shopwork in the department of mechanical engineering ; not because the 
university undervalues manual training, but because, in the stage of specialized education 
preliminary to actual professional life, the young men liked shopwork so much that they 
tended to overrate its value in proportion to other things. He has received testimonials 
from the best engineers all' over the country that the effect of this practice on the part of 
Yale had been good ; that the young men who came to them trained in college shops not 
only had a great deal to unlearn, but had false conceptions which stood in their way. 
Here it may be well to note that the position of the preuident of Yale in this matter is 
that taken by Principal Galbraith of our School of Practical Science, although his reasons 
for not desiring the ** shops" are, as he stated in his address last December, not the same 
as those given by President Hadley. 

Opinions of UniverBtty and other Authorities. 

On the question of the relation of the manual training schools in the United States 
to the higher technical institutions, I am able to submit the following opinions : 

From the Sec. of the Mass. Inst, of Technology, Boston. 

" I &m inclined to BHhv.'€T your qursticn as to prefaratioii in manual training achoola as follows : In 

he firBt i>I&ce, a nnanual training Fchrol attracts and holds a considerable portion of boys who would have 

iibABdojied the oidinary academic high school course to ro into practical work without ever completing 
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preparation for admii^sion to the institate. The Mechanic Arts High School in Boston thus sends us at 
pre«^nt more applicants than any other school, while the number coming: from the English High School 
nas fallen off very considerably. These boys include a large proportion from the industrial and even the 
poorer classes, increasing incidentally the demand for scholarship aid. Id the second place, the value of 
their preparation for our work depends much on the quality of the boy, and much, of course, on the quality 
of the teaching, apart from the abstract merits of the kind of education itself. The boys who come to us 
from the manual training schools are to some extent those whose particular mechanical mstincts were at 
the outset relatively strong. These boys, when they come to us, are therefore likely to be one-sided, and 
to show weakness, or even to fail in our literary requirements, which are considerable during the first three 
years. In the third place, the direc anticipation of our drawing and shopwork in the manual training 
school is an advantage of varying importance. I'he work can rarely be so well done as by our own stu- 
dents, in the shorter time which the latter give to it. The drawing is required in all our courses, but shop- 
work is requited only in particular ones in var3fdng amounts. 

*' On the whole, I am disposed to advise that a boy should choose between the manual training and 
-other secondary schools on other grounds than their supposed merits as preparatory schools, and to con- 
nder them in this respect as of about equal strength, assuming, of course, that the academic preparatory 
course will include some study of natural and physical science, without which any secondary course seems 
to me to be defective. 

** It is doubtless an advantage from our point of view that our students should have had training in 
drawing and shopwork at an early age. It does not follow that in a particular ca^e this training may have 
been the best. 

"Professor Schwamb suggests that I add that the shopwork of our students can be done 
in less time and more thoroughly, partly becaupe the men are more mature, but mainly because of their 
training in exact work in other laboratories of the institute. He adds that previous training in shopwork 
and drawing is of particular advantage to students in certain other engineering courses, for example, civil 
engineering, which do not include it in their actual requirements.*' 

From President Hadley, of 7ale : 

** We have not as yet been able so to arrange our examinations that manual training can be made a 
part Of them ; and as we admit only on examination, and not on certificate, this has prevented us from 
incorporating it in the requirements for admission. 

*' I may, however, add that the work done by those who have had courses in good manual training 
schools has been of such high character that we are most favorably impressed with its value in secondary 
education.** 

From the Sec. of the Faculty of Mechanical EDgineerin|(, Cornell : 

" We do not directly recognize manual training in cur matriculation. After the students have en- 
tered upon the work of the course, if they are able to show the necessary skill, we allow them to make a 
certain number of exercises standing as an examination, and these, if up to the standard, may oe accepted 
in place of the term's work. In this manner, if the student has gained sufficient training at the high school, 
he may ^>e able to make it count in the university. Our experience has been, however, ao far, that com- 
parativelT few students with only bieh school manual training are able to pass up very much of the work. 
Neither do we find that at the end of the four vears' course the man who has had high school manual train- 
ing is likely to be in advance of his fellow who has not had such training. In other words, we find that 
the condition of the student at the end of his course will depend more upon the manner in which he 
has utilized the advantages which we provide than upon whether or not he has had previous training 
in the high school. I think that I may fairly sa^ that for purposes of university preparation we do not 
place any great value upon high school manual training. We are quite content that tne student should 
come without such traming, and believe that for our purposes the time might be better spent in thorough 
training in the elementary subjects requir^ for entrance! It does not follow that high school manual 
tcainiofif l"^ ^<^ value. It is a fact, of course, that but a small percentage of high school students finaliv 
nacfa uie university and take a full university course. For the great majority who go from the hign 
school into the world it may well be that they would find a course of manual training of great valud ; mit 
I am convinced that if manual training in the high school has to be justified it must be by reason of its 
valne for this class of students rather than for the one who goes on to take a university technical course.' 

Harvard University recognizes tbe Mannal Training System in its requirements for* 
admission to its department of Applied Science. This concession is, no doabt, due to 
Pres. filiot's appreciation of the subject, an appreciation which he has publicly proclaim- 
ed. He is abMnt from the country at present, and I was unable to obtain his views. 
To some of the Harvard authorities, the chief value of manual training, I understand, 
seems to be in the education of young men who need to have their interest stimulated 
by manual exercises. Such training is also held to have an important place in provid- 
ing the large number of young men who are employed in the smaller trades to be found 
alwut every large city. It is also believed that the system has not been long enough in 
operation at Harvard to justify any general conclusion in regard ,to its desirability as 
a preparation for college work. 

Evidently the relation of the Manual Training School to tbe higher Technical In- 
stitates has not yet been worked out in the United States, and the situation there would 
not justify us in making any immediate provision for preparatory courses in Manual 
Tramisg for our University faculties of Applied Science. 
15 E. 
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MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOLS. 

It woald be impoBsibie to give any defiaite general statement of the org(»uiz»tion 
of the Manaal Training High Schools. Although having the same general character, 
they differ according to the individualism of the citiea and towns in which they are 
situated. The most important I saw are those of Boston (IVTass ). Brooklyn (N. Y ), 
Cambridge (Mass.), Chicago (EH.), New Hayen (Oonn.), Philadelphia (Penn.), Pro- 
vidence (R. I.), and Springfield (Mass.). All of them have separate buildings and are 
well equipped and well manned. Co-ordinate with them in their localities are English 
and Latin High Schools, also in separate buildings ; the number of such High Schools in 
a city varying from one in Springfield to about a dozen each in Boston and Chicago. 
1 may say in papsing that an idea of the attitude of the American people towards a sec- 
ondary education may be got from the fact that, in Philadelphia, the Boys' Hi^h School 
alone cost $1,300,000, and in Springfield, a city with a population of only 60,000, its new 
High Schcol — a most magnificent edifice — cost about $750,000. The cost of the buiidins:8 
and the equipment of the Manual Training High Schools I visited runs from about $25- 
000 to nearly $300,000 (the Boston Mechanics Arts High School). All of the High 
Schools — English, Latin, and Manual Training — are free to residents, as, indeed, are all 
the Public Schools of the United States that I saw or heard of. The Manual Training 
Schools enumerated above are now all owned and managed by the local Bcardn of Edu- 
cation. The Rindge Manual Training School of Cambridge was founded in 1888 and 
maintained until 1899 by Mr. F.H Ringe, a wealthy merchant of that city, in the latter 
year it wsks unconditionally handed over to the Board of Education and is no ▼ a part of the 
public school system of Cambridge ; the fine new English and Latin High Schools having 
been built on adjacent sqasres. The Boardman Manual Training High School of New Haven 
is a gift of the widow ot the Hon. W. W. Boardman, whb donated $70,000 for a build- 
ing, the City Board of Education furnishing the land and the equipment and defraying 
the current expenses. All the others I visited had been established by the municipalities 
in which they are situated; all, without any excrption, are in a fiouTifhing condition; and 
most are in pressing need of more accommodations. 

A\t of the above mentioned Manual Training Schools are real High Schools, with 
the same entrance requirements as the English and Latin High Schools, but differing 
from them in substituting courses in Manual Training for some of their academic work 
in the languages. All have courses in English, Mathematics, and Science ; a few have 
Latin ; all have French ; most Cermaa ; and one Spanish. Five of them — those in 
Boston, Cambridge, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Springfield — are for boys onlv ; the 
Domestic Art and Science for girls being in one or two of these cities provided in the English 
High Schools. All of them offer what are called *' General Courses" ; that is, courses 
(with Manual Training) suitable for those who want only a general education, as well as 
preparatory courses for the different Higher Schools of Technology. The Schools of 
Boston and Springfield are known as Mechanic Art Schools, because they have 
specialized in courses developing the principles of the Mechanics Arts, and the same 
name might also be applied with equal suitability to the Schools in Cambridge, Chicago 
and Philadelphia. The Manual Ttaining Schools of Brooklyn, Providence, and New 
Haven provide courses for girls in Art and in Domestic Science and Art, while the 
Brooklyn and Chicago Schools provide Commercial Courses also. In Philadelphia there 
is a special commercial High School attended by about 1,000 girls, but usually this 
branch of instruction is provided for in the English High Schools. In Boston, Brooklyn 
(except for commercial students), Cambridge, New Haven, Providence, and Springfield, 
the courses are of four years ; and in the others, of three, except in Philadelphia (which 
has two public Manual Training Schools in different parts of the city), where there is a 
post graduate course in the Languages, History, Mathematics, and Science. 

Of High Schools which have a manual training department in addition to the usual 
academic ones, I may mention in particular those at Albany (N.Y.), Brookline (Mass.), 
and Lynn (Mass ). The accommodation at Albany consists of some rooms in t^e base- 
ment, and the equipment is by no means elaborate. The courses are in woodwork only, 
and are taken as an option by both girls and boys. Here there aro two teachers, a 
man for the boys and a woman for the girls. The teacher of the girls had taken a sum- 
mer course at the training school in Naii) (Sweden), and was as enthusiastic an advocate 
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of Americanized Sloyd as the teacher of the boys' work wasof Americanized Rasaian. In the ' 
last year of the girls' coorfle, clay modelling and carving in wood are substitated for the 
boys' machine work in wood. The wood-carving and joinery of the girls, I may say, was 
exceedingly good. The boys of the Brookline High Uchool take under a special teacher 
the work in wood and iron in the building of the William T. Lincoln Grammar School. 
The course here is a good one and was spok^^n of in high terms of commendation by the 
superintendent of the mechanical shops in the Massachnsetts Institute of Technology. In 
Lynn, near Bost( n ( population 60,000), the work in both wood and iron is taken in the 
old High School building, adjacent to the new English and Lfttin Schools (which cost 
1280,000). The equipment is of the best, and the staff (of four) is the largest I saw in any 
of the manual training departments of an English High School. The course in shop-work 
is a three years' one : — Joinery (28 weeks), wood turning (12 weeks), for the first year ; 
wood turning and pattern making (23 weeks) cabinet making (5 weeks), and forging (12 
weeks), for the second year ; and tool making, tempering, compounding of metals and 
alloys, moulding and casting (16 weeks), and hipping and filing and machine work 
(24 weeks), for the third year. Drawing, of course, is here as elsewhere, closely correlat- 
ed with the shop work. Here I was especially struck with the attention given to such parts of 
forertry as could be taken up in connection with the course in wood. A peculiarity of 
the school which is suggestive to us in Ontario is that the teachers of manual training 
take a share in the academic work in the High School proper in English and mathematics. 
A course in Domestic Scienoe is provided for the 8&h Grammar School girls of Lynn in 
two different centres, but no such provision exists in the High Schools. 

As I have already said, these schools are not regarded as trade schools either by their 
•tafis or by the public, and I seldom heard the education they give described as technical 
Both terms sec m to be studiously avoided in this connection. It is always held that the 
■ehools have as much claim to be consid ^red educational as have the English or the Latin 
High Schools, They specialize in manual training; the English and the Latin schools, in 
English and the languages. Indeed, it is maintained that the Manual Training Schools 
are more important educationally than are the other two classes of High Schools, for they 
educate the whole nature, the creative as well as the acquisitive powers. It is not, 
however, denied that in the later years of the work, the courses are a direct preparation 
lor the industrial pursuits ; but it is pointed out that the courses in the other schools are 
a direct preparation for the professions, and that the industrial arts have at least an equal 
right to consideration. Some of the Manual Training Schools as, for example, those in 
Proridenoe and New Haven, may fairly be described as lower grade Technical Schools; 
tbej emphasize the industrial aspect more than some of the others. Such schools supply 
a demand which the decline of the apprentice system and the marvellous progress of in- 
dustry have of late years developed in the United States for technical training of a grade 
below that of the Schools of Technology. They prepare young men whose funds and time 
are limited, for positions as designers, draughtsmen, and superior workmen, many of whom 
eventually become foremen and managers; and, with the education they give, a m<in of 
ability may rise to any position in industrial life : not all a man's education is obtained 
at school or at college. It is, I should think, exceedingly probable that the Manual 
Tkraining High Sohool idea will develop more and more in this direction especially in the 
■mailer cities, where limited financial support will prevent a more complete sub-division 
of edaeational labor. 

An examination of the records of seven hundred or more of one of these institutions 
shows that 70 per cent of its former students are engaged in pursuits in which what is 
required is a high order of intelligence with skill of hand in dealing with force and matter. 
Already a large number occupy positions of trust and responsibility as superintend- 
UktBf managers, and foremen. That such schools also foster a desire for higher learning is 
shown by the fact that 20 per cent, of the graduates become students in the colleges, uni- 
fsrsities, and higher technical schools. On another point, emphasis was laid by all the 
principals I saw; many of the students go into kindred commercial occupations (hardware 
ilores, etc.). or become dentists, doctors or lawyers. These, I am told, bear witness to 
the great advantage from hand and eye training snd a general acquaintance with indus- 
trial pnrsQits. The resulting sympathy with and respect for labor are also not the least 
cf the recommendations of such courses for those whoEC occupations are of a more litAt^x^ 
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The flexibility of the American system — its adaptability to local needs — is seen 
everywhere. In Springfield, for example, I fonnd, in connection with the Mechanic 
Arts High School, evening trades classes in tool- making and plambing. These classes 
were at first very snccessfal; bat, owing to the withdrawal of the city appropriation, a fee 
had to be charged and the attendance at once fell off. At present only the class in 
plumbing survives. It is also significent of the liberality and intelligence of the Ameri- 
can workmen in Springfield, which is a distinctively manafactaring city, that its Plambers' 
Association have voluntarily agreed, in employing help, to give thefpreferenae to mem- 
bers of the evening classes in plumbing. Speiaking of these classes in his report for 1899, 
Mr. ThoB. M. Balliet, the city superintendent, uses words which show clearly the direc- 
tion in which the manual training idea is drifting in some parts of the United States : 

**Tbe euccesB of these classes makfs it clear that if provision were made for the teaching of several 
trades in the day high sckool, in the Manual Training coarse, it wonld meet with wide popular appro- 
val ; «nd it would provide a kind of high school education for boys who ordinarily are obliged to go to work 
when they have completed the grammar school course and are thus deprived entirely of a high school 
education. The present equipment and teaching force, both of which have been increased the present 
month to provide for the needs of the school as now organized, would also be sufficient to teach machine 
shop practice, pattern making, and joinery as trades. The adding of other trades would, at this time 
% involve more or lees additional expense.'* 

[MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCBOOL COURSES. 

I give below the courses of study in the Boston and Providence schools as being two 
characteristic types of the Manual Training High School. The Boston school (for boys only) 
has specialized in the Mechanics' Arts, and the Providence one (for both girls and boys) 
is of a more popular character, each being organized to meet the peculiar requirements of 
its district : 

MECHANIC ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

This course of study is not to be regarded as a permanent one, but shnply as a trial course which is 
subject to change at any time. At first the course was a three years* one. Kecently a f earth year has 
been added. 

FiBST Year. 



Academic. 



Algebra 

General History (alternate days) 
English (alternate days) 





S 


Hours 


ja 


per 


§ 


week. 


^ 


6 


10 


H 


10 


2? 


10 



Mechanic Arts. 



Drawing 

Carpentering*. 
Wood-carving 




Skoond Year. 



Algebra (alternate days) { 

Plane Gr«ometry ' 

History of the United States, Civil, 

Government (alternate days) 

English — 

French 



I' 



2J 
24 



10 
10 

10 
10 
10 



Drawing (alternate days) 

Wood-turning, pattern-mining . 
ForginR 



10 
10 



10 ) 
6 

5 , 



Third Year. 



Solid Geometry 

Plane Trigonometry 

Physics (alternate days). 
Jiiuglish (alternate days). 
French 



5 

5 

10 

10 

10 



Drawinpr (alternate days) 

Machinist's work— with hand tools 

mainly 

With machine-tools mainly 




10 

3 
7 



J 
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FODBTH YeaB. 



MgoDometry: applications to phyics, 

nuryeyiDg, and naTigation 

Fhyiics : laboratory work 

ChemiBtrr 

AdTanoed Algebra 

Plane Greometry 

Hirtonr of the United States 

EngUsh 

IVench 

German 



l\ 


10 


10 


5 


10 


24 


10 


6 


10 


l\ 


10 


10 


5 


10 


5 


10 



Drawing 

Machine Shop Practice and pro 
jects involving the shop work of 
preceding years 



2h 



10 



la 



10 



The sabjects specified for the fourth year, with the exception of English, are optional. Candidates for 
diplomas are required to take throughoat the year the equivalent of 15 hours per week in the academic 
* ^ment, and 12^ hours in the department of mechanic arts, but the work of either department may be 
Qted for equivalent work in the other.^ A prepared recitation is counted as the equivalent of two 
I of laboratory work, shop work, or drawing. 
The omission or choice of a study must be subject to the approval of the principaL 



MECHANIC ARTS DEPARTMENT, 



For each of the mechanical departments a carefully graded series of models has been chosen, the con- 
•tmetioa of which illustrates every fundamental principle or process. The models in the primary series 
are made by all the members of a class. Running parallel with the primary series is a set of supplemen- 
tary models that involve the application of principles already learned to more difficult work. The supple- 
■mtary exercises are undertaken only by those who are capable of doing more than the regular work of 
the dan. 

The aim of the course in drawing is to teach the proper use of the pencil and drawing instruments, and 
to give facility in the expression of ideas of form by the various methods of freehand and mechanical repre- 
Hotation. About two-fifths of the time assigned to drawing each year is devoted to freehand work, and 
the remainder to mechanical drawing. In addition to the carefully executed plates much attention is given 
to the rapid production of drawings of models sufficiently accurate for many useful purposes, but fay na 
I finished work. Such sketches frequently furnish the data for complete working drawings. 



DRAWING. 



FIB8T TEAB. 



Freehand lettering. Freehand sketching : views of type solids and carpentry models. Elementary 
working drawings of carpentry models to scale. Elementary Geometric problems. Geometric designs. 
Orthographic projection of simple solids : cutting planes, saotion^, and d^vetopmenti. Designs of supple- 
menlary shop exercises : book-rack, tool-box, small tables. Freehand appearance drawings of types, smgly 
and in groups. Freehand historic ornament. 



8B00ND TBAB. 

Orthographic projections, intersections, and developments. Applications of line shading and tinting. 
F^reehand ana instrumental working drawings of shop exerciAes. Freehand elementary design. Original 
designs of goblets, balustrades, and vase forms, to be executed in the turning coarse. Original designs for 
wrooght-iron work: grille, andirons, fire set, to be executed in the forge shop. Isometric drawing of de- 
tails of building construction : framing. Application of geometric problems to the construction and deco- 
ration of openings : arches, windows. Freehand appearance drawing : caits, historic ornament, furniture, 
paits of room, machinery. Geometric problems : ellipse, helix, spirals. Machine details : bolts, nuty, 
MTSW threads. 

THIBD TRAB. 

Projection of shadows. Greometric problems ; cycloid, epicycloid, hypicycloid, involute. Mechanical 
■lovements: cams, gears, eccentrics, pulley's bsloing. Details of machinery: lathe, marine engine, dyna- 
mo. Elementary architectural design and decoration : plans, elevations, sections. Light and shade, 
ofdara of architecture from casts, pen and ink rendering. Tracings and blue prints. 

CARPENTRY AND WOOD-CARVING. 



The details o{ the mannal traiainfl; department are iaip3rtaat |at this junctare, more 
cipecially as they have been well worked out and have b(>ea the model on wiich the 
I of many similar institutions have been based. 



1. Heasnring and lining exerciser. 

On a roogfa board with a two-foot rule and pencil ; chilk line, try square, and pencil ; bevel and pen- 
cQ. On a smooth piece with marking gage; try squire and knife; aal with b^val and knife. On a 
"i pieoe iHth compasses, straight ed^a, anl knife, m%kiog a protractor with 1.5 dA^t^'b ^\Vv<\<vva« 
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2. Sawing exerciaeB, preparation of iiock for models. 

Rip and orosB-cut sawing to pencil lines ; rough board resting horizontally on trestles. Rip sawing in 
gage lines ; piece held upright in the vise. Back sawing, iqnare ends and sides of grooves ; the pieces rest- 
ing on bench hook. Sawing kerfs in mitre box. Curve sawing with hand turning-saw and power jig-saw. 

S. Sharpening exercises. 

Straight and curved edge-tools on grindstone. Sharpening or bevelling 2x6xi-inoh white holly on pre- 
pared sandpaper block. Whetting straight and curved edge-tuols on oilstones. 
Applications : plane iron, chisel, gouge, carving tools, cabinet scraper. 

4. Planing exercises. 

Making pkne surfaces ; jointing edges and planing to gtLge lines. Block planing square ends with 
pieces held in vi»e. Oblique edge and end planing. HabbetiD^, beading, mouldiog. 

Applications: square prism, octagonal prism, hexsgonal prism, winding sticks, picture frame, typical 
joints. 

5. Nailing exercises. 

Nailing square joints, using cut and wire nails. Toe nailing. Nailing mitre joints. 
Applications : nail box, screw box, bradcet, picture frame, splice joints. 

6. Boring exercises. 

Perpendicular boring with auger bits across the grain entirely through. Perpendicular boring to a 
given depth, both across and in the direction of the grain. Boring with awls, drills, and countersinks. 

7. Chiselling exercises. 

Sid^s and bottoms of grooves across and in direction of grain. Oblique surfaces. Inside of boxes. 
Curved surfaces. 

Applications : sliding gage, moitise and tenon, dovetail,' oil-stone box, glove box, octagonal tool 
handles. 

8. Gluing exercised. 

Rubbed joints. Clamped joint*. Dowelled and keyed joints. 

Applications : winding sticks, T squares, drawing Mards, picture frames, hopper joints. 

9. Form work. 

Plotting curves from straight lines on plane surface freehand. Plotting curves on curved surfaces. 
Applications : coat hanger, bread trencher, hammer handle, octagonal tool-handles. 

10. Wood-carving exercises. 

Flat and oblique surfaces cut with firmer and skew chisels. Beads and rosettes out with firmer and 
skew chisels. Cutting straight and curved lines with veining and parting tool. Fluting and beading with 
gouges. Geometric designs cut in low relief on flat surfaces. Conventional designs cut in high relief on 
both plane and curved surfaces. 

Applications : pencil tray, book rack, picture frames, stamp box, jewel case, music rack, flower-pot 
stands. 

WOOD-TURNING AND PATTERN-MAKING. 

I. Turning between centres— white pine. 

1. Cylindrical surfaces, gouge and chisels. Cylinder; gouge. Cylinder; chisel. Double stepped 
cylinder. 

2. Convex curves ; chisels. Beads of different sizes. Beads, conical and cylindrical surfaces. 

3. ( 'oncave curves ; gouges. Curves of long radii. Curves of short radii, semicircles. 

4. Combinations and applications of 1, 2, and 3. Convex curves, concave curves and cylinders. Con- 
vex curvep, compound curves and cylinders. Convex, concave and compound curves, cylinders, and spheriod 
surfaces, leaving a square base. 

11. Chuck turning. 

1. Capital of column. Grain perpendicular to axis ; cylindrical, conical, and curved surfaces — white pine. 

2. Powder box — cherry. 

3. Napkin ring— walnut. 

4. Goblet— hardwood, glued up. 

SUPPLKMENTAHY WOBF. 

Rench stops— hickory. Gouge, chisel, file, and screw-driver handles. Mallet— maple. Stocking baU~ 
cherry. Rolling pin— msple. Gavel— oak. Dumb bells— maple or cherry. Indian clubs— nfaple. Balns- 
trsde— pine. Micrometer caliper holder— cherry. Towel rings — cherry. Boxes — cherry, maple. Napkin 
rings— walnut. Cups snd goblets— hardwoods glued up. Spheres — cherry. Vase forms— pine. 
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IIL Pattern making. 

Draft, allowanoe for shrinkage ; gear blank. Green sand coie, allowance for finish ; collar. Split pat- 
tern, dry sand core ; hollow chnck. Applications of 1, 2, and 3 ; stand for tool rest. 

SUPPLBMENTABT. 

Paper weight, blank for taper socket. Collar, face plate. Hanger box, screw chnck. Tool rest, hand 
wheel, eccentric 

FORGING. 

1. Description and operation of forge, and care of fire. 

2. Names, characteristics, and nses of tools. 

3. Typical processes : drawing, shouldering, forming, bending, upsetting, twisting, scarfing, welding, 
ponching, hardening, and tempering. 

4. Sources and properties of materials : common iron, Norway iron, Bessemer steel, open-hearth steel, 
and crucibie stseL 

5. Applications : butt ring, hook and staple, bolt, nut, timber hanger, bracket, eye bolt and ring, chain 
and hook, tongs, centre punch, cold chisel, cape chisel, spring, lathe tools, square reamer. 

MACHINE-SHOP PRACTICE. 

1. BVNOH WORK. 

1. Chipping and filing of plain surfaces— cast iron. 

Use of measuring and marking tools. Chipping narrow surfaces with flat chisel. Chipping broad sur- 
faces with cape and flat chisel. Filing flat surfaces and testing with straight edge. 

2. Drilling cast iron— finished model No. 1. 
Accurate location of holee. Action of flat drill. 

S. Chipping and filing of curved surfaces, and plain surfaces at right angles — cast iron. 

Testing with a try square. Filing a convex surface. Chamfering curved and straight edgee. Draw 
filing, and polishing with emery cloth. 

4., A sliding fit— cast iron. « 

Production of parallel surfaces, testing with calipers. Fitting piece to slide in groove ot fixed di- 



5. Drilling and chipping— wrought iron. 

Use of twist drill. Key seat chipping. Use of round-nose chisel. Use of hack saw. Chipping in 
comers. 

6. Surface plate— cast iron, brass handles. 

Planing a flat surface. Drilling and tapping. Hand turning in brass. Use of die. Scraping. 

7. Surface gage— cast iron, malleable iron, machinery steel, oast steel. 

Kxtension of prooetses of chipping, filing, and fitting, with introduction of n^w forms of tools. Hand- 
Ittthe work on steel. Tempering. Assembling finished parts. 

.8. Paper-weight,— composition metaL 
Hand turning. Polishing and lacquering. 

9. A set of lathe tools. 

Shaping faces that form a cutting edge. 

Supplementary exercises. Calipers, hammer, binding posts, brass ornaments, skate runners, and 
projects of a simple nature. Simple machine tool work on stock for class exercises. 

II. Machine Tool Wobk. 

10. Stepped cylinder,- wrought iron. 

Centcnring. Squaring ends with side tool. Use of parting tool. Roughing with diamond point. Fin- 
iahing surface*,— dry, with soda water, and with emery cloth and oil. 

VL Perfect cylinder,— cast iron. 

TVuth of live centre. Alignment of the dead centre ; geometrical relation of the axis of revolution to 
tbe tool path. 

12. Stepped cylinder,— finished model No. 11. 

Determination of size :— With spring calipers set by steel rule. With spring calipers set by standard 
reference guage. With micrometer calipers. With standard caliper guage. 

IS. Taper sleeve and blug. 

Uee of lathe chuck. Use of chuck drill. Production of conical surface by compound rest. Produo- 
tioo of conical surface by adjusting the dead centre. 

14. Bight and left hand screw. 

Principles of screw cutting. Knurling and finishing. 

15. Elements of machines that involve the use of chucking reamers, hand reamers, mandrels, boring 
bw, back rest, face plate, and taper attachment. 

Ezamplea: Pulleys, gear wheels, eccentrics, lathe spindles, steam-engine cylinder, lathe centrea^ 
'— 1 oiay call also for work upon the planer, shaper, milling machine, ot ^wxi^wi^ TSkw:^^^. 
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III. Construction of Machinery. 

A band lathe, engine, dynamo, or other machine or piece of apparatus la built by a group of pupils 
each pupil making and assembling several closely related parts. 



MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL. PROVIDENCE. 

COURSE OF STUDY, 

The small 6gure8 after the studies designate the number of exercises a week; the figures in parentheses^ 
the number of weeks the studies are taken. 

A period means 45 minutes. All periods in manual work are double periods. 

School sessions from 9 a.ra. tu 8 p.m., with a half hour recess for lunch, which is served in the building 

First Year. 

I. AoADKMio Work: 

Literature. 

Elementary Rhetoric and English Composition^ (40). American Literature and Authors^ (40). 

McUhefiicUics. 

Algebra^ (40). Arithmetic* (40). 

Science. 

Physiography'^ (20). Bookkeep'ng alternating with Phy^ics^ (30). 

II. Manual and Art Work : 

Drawing'^ (40). 

Lettering and Geometrical Figures. Working Drawings in oonftection with Carpentry, Greo metrical 
Figures. Drawing from Models— Freehand. Drawing from Casts — Historic Ornament. Elementary 
Designs— Plant Forms. 

For Boys. 
Carpentry and Joinery*^ (20). Smithing and ornamental iron work' (20). 

For Oirls, 
Sewing'^ (20). Carpentry*^ (15). Emergensy Notes. Physiology and First Aid to Injured" (5). 

Second Year. 

I. Academic Work: 

Literature. 

Ancient and Mediaeval History ^^ (20). English Classics and Composition^^ (20). English History 
fundamental to American Institutions^^ (20). German^^ (20). 

Mathematics. 
Geometry* (40). 

Science. 

Physics alternating with Civil Government'' (20). Physics'' (20). General Chemistry— Girl's course 
preparatory to cooking* (20). 

II. Manual and Art Work : » 

Drawing^ (40)— ^or Boys. 

Designs in Wrought Iron. Geometrical Figures. Orthographic Projection. Elementary Machine 
Drawing— Freehand. Designs for Wood Turning— Classic Forms. 

For Girls. 

Historic Ornament for Woodcarving Designs. Values in Light and Shade. Pen and Ink Rendering. 
Charcoal— From Casts and Objects. 

For Boys. 
Clay Modelling and Woodcarving" (20). Smithing — Toolmaking and ornamental wrought iron" (20). 

For Oirls. 
Clay Modelling and Woodcarving^ (20). Science of Cooking and cleaning" (20). 
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Thirj) Year. 
I. AcADRifio Work: 

Literature. 

(a) German 3 (40). (b) English Literatare and CompositiDn^ (40). 

Mathematics, 

Algebra completed' (10). Plane and Solid Greometry'^ (30). Mensuration. 

•Science. 

Physics ot Heat, Light and Electricity^ (20). General Ghemistry<» (20). Structural Botany^ (20). 



Note. Girls take Physics for first half and Botany second half year. 
II. Manual and Art Work : 

Dravfing'^ (40). 

Building and Construction^ (20). Mechanical Drawing or Architecture^ (20). 



NoTK. At the middle of the third year a choice is offered between a course of Mechanical Drawing or 
Architectur^, extending through the remainder of the student's course. 

For Boys. 

Wood Turning and Patternmakiog<^ (20). Molding and Foundry Work<^ (10). Vise Work^ (10). 

For Girls. 

Chemistry of Food and Science of Nutrition'^ (20). Millinery and preliminary work in Dressmaking ; 
water colors, drawing in connection with millinery and designs for embroidery'^ (20). 

Fourth Year. 

I. Academic Work : Literature. 

German'^ (40). English Literature^ (40). 

Mathemalies, 

Review Algebra and Geometry* (10). Trigonometry and Surveying* (10). Field Work Id 
Surveying^ (30). 

Science. 

* Analytical Chemistry* (20). Electrical Engineering* (10). Photographic Science and Engraving *( 10> 

IL Manual and Art Work: For Boys. 

Mechanical Drawing or Architecture. 

For Girls. 

Oharcoal Drawing from the Antique. Th<«ory of color. Pen and Ink w^rk— Copies and from life» 
for expression of taste and form in design*, for Dressmaking. Designs for Book Covers and lUustrationa, 

* For Boys. 
Bifachine Shop Practice* (40). 
Steam Engineering* (6). 

For Girls. 

HoQsehold Sanitation ; Study of Yeasts, Moulds, and lower forms of life ; Home Nursing* (20). 
Dresnnaking* (20). Psychology in place of Electrical and Civil Engineering. 

In both Boston and Provideac', the commercial courses which we find in the 
Brooklyn and Chicago Maaual Traiaiofi; Schools, are provided in the Eaglish tiigh 
Schoolff. 

WOODSTOCK (OJVT.) COLLEGE. 
So far I have dealt with the manual trainias; schools of the United States. I visited 
also the college at Woodstock, Ont.. the pioneer in 1889 of manual trainings in Canada, 
Here the department is optional, and a fee of $9.00 a year is charged to cover the cost of 
material. The object of the coarse, from the college standpoint, is purely educational — 
to develop the boys' practical nature ; the boys take it because they like it and bf cause they 
find it will be useful to them in after life. No attempt, however, is made to proiuoe 
aitielea for the market or to teaich a trade. The department is in charge of Mr. D. K. 
Clarke. B. A., who is also modern Linguas^es Master and who acquired his knowledge of 
manual training after he hai graduated — both facts saggestive to the Ontario Eigh School 
Master. The course given in outline balow, is taken daily during the to^^iXskx v^ssrK 
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hours, the pei iods for the first and second years being each three-qaarters of an hoar,i and 
for the third an boor : 

First Year — Drawiog, Freehand, Practical Geometry and Perapective, drawing to scale all shop 
ezerciMe, Carpentering, Woodtarning, Gonatraetion. 

Second Ybar.— Drawing, Object Drawing, Mechanical and Indastaal Design— Joining and Taming 
in hard and bailo-up woods, Pattern-makiog, Wood-carving. 

Third Ykar.— Mechanical and Architectural working drawings, Blacksmitbiug, Forging, Welding, 
Tempering, Brazing. * 

Machine Work, Chipping, Scraping, Filing, Planing, Milling, and Lathe Work. 

Mr. Clark tt Us me that the time devoted to the eabject in no «rise impairs the 
oharacter of the students' other work, but that, on the contrary, they take a higher aver- 
age than the rest of the sobool. It is foand also that careless boys often become inter- 
ested in the subject and that this interest produces a general improvement in their other 
class work, and, what is more important still, in their conduct. This conclusion is sup- 
ported, I find, by the superintendents of the United States Industrial Schools, who 
testify to the beneficial effect produced by manual training in the moral regeneration 
of the criminal and his interest and advancement in other work. All this we might con- 
clude a priori from Psychological laws, but the avei-age citizen is more impressed by 
the evidence of their operation. Mr. Olark also adds — and this too is significant — 
that the students who take manual training usually remain at school for a longer period 
than the other?. The average citizen, again, looks with suspicion on the testimony of 
the specialist as to the value of his subject. Mr. Clark's opinion is supported by 
others who are familiar with the evidence. The Principal and the rest of the faculty have 
always been unanimous in their appreciation of the value of manual training in their 
educational work, and the governors of the school have shown their appreciation in the 
most practical way, by spending about $10,000 in erecting and equipping a special 
building. Most of the evidence we have on this subject is foreign. We have here the 
evidence of a staff which has tested manual training for over ten years in our own 
Province. 

Manual Tbaining in thb Gbammab Schools. 

From various causes, few of the cities I visited have even a fairly complete system ot 
manual training ; that is, a system correlated, on the one hand, to the kindergarten and, 
on the other, to the industries. The most comprehensive I saw was in Cuicago. As 
reported to me by Mr. Robert M. Smith, M. A., the very able supervisor in that city, 
there are 60 centres with 35 teachers. The statistics of the enrolment of the papils 
taking manual training are as follows : — 

Grammar Schools : Grade I. 1,400, grade II. 1,650, urade III. 2,800, grade lY. 
20,000, grade V. 21,019, grade VI. 40,715, grade VII. 30,813, grade VIII. 24,916. 

Manual Training High School, 632. 

Besides these public schools there are also private institutions. The Ohicaffo Man- 
ual Training school was established in 1883 by the Chicsgo Commercial Club and has 
recently been transferred to the University of Chicago. This was the first school of the 
kind in the weFtem states. It is of the High school grade, charges high fees, and is 
attended by 280 pupils. The other, the Jewish Manual Training school, in the ''Ghetto" 
of Chicago, is maintained by subscriptions. Its k>uilding and site cost $91,250, with 
accommodation for 650. It is attended chiefly by the children of poor Russian Jews and 
is of the elementary grade, corresponding to the Hebrew Technical Institute of New 
York, which I will describe farther on. Manual training is also taught in the Dewey 
Grammar school, a sort of experimental elementary school associated with the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy of Chicago University. There and in the Chicago Institute (under 
Col. Parker) I found some of the latest phases of this and other educational movements. 

All the other cities I visited had manual training in some part of the system, but in 
some, as in Albany, and Providence, it is confined to the High school, and in others, as 
in Utica, to the Grammar schools. In the Boston Grammar schools wood-working is 
confined to the 8th grade ci boys, with a total of only 2,126. The cost has been the chief 
obstacle in all these cases; for, although wealthy, the populous centres have many other 
demands upon them. In Providence, for example, both manual training and domestic 
art were given up in the Grammar schools on the establishment of the Manual Train- 
iug High school. In Chicago, however, although, as Mr. Smith tells me, in times of 
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finftncUl stringenoy, 'the local economists syatematically propose to abolish the Mannal 
Training department, the agitation has heretofore alvrays ended in a greater extension of 
the system.. 

As in the High Schools, associated with Manual Training and often included under the 
same head, I found the Domestic Arts (sewing and cooking). These subjects being of 
evident utility are oftener found in the elementary schools than Manual Training. 
They are, of course, taken by girls, sometimes along with wood- work; usually in place 
thereof; but it is by no means uncommon to find boys also taking sewing and even cook- 
ing. I may add, in passing, that very properly, a course in cooking is a recognized part 
of the curriculum for M. D. in the Harvard Medical department. In the Grammar 
Schools the teachers of Domestic Art are women. So, too, usually are the teachers of 
Manual Training. In Boston, for example, there are 20 special female instructors in cook- 
ing, 40 in sewing, and 18 in Manual Training, there being 7 male teachers also of the last 
named subject. With our Ontario prejudices, it will seem strange that working in wood 
should be taught by women; but, as I have already said, this is naturally regarded by 
educationalists as the best feature of the organization. Most, indeed, of the elementary 
teachers I saw were women, and most of the students in Mr. Larrson's and the other train- 
ing classes were also women. Sometimes the teachers take these subjects in addition to 
their other work, but in the larger cities and where the Grammar School is large, the 
teachers are specialized. The' centre system in particular (the system adopted in Brock- 
ville, Ottawa, and Toronto) is found to be 'both effective and economical. In some other 
cities, the teacher goes from school to school ; but, in the case of cooking and manual 
training, this entails considerable expenditure for accommodations and equipment Of 
all the Grammar Schools I saw, the equipment and organization of the William T. 
•Lincoln School in Brookline seems to me to be the best It is under the prinoipal^hip of 
a woman and showed every sign of being ably managed. It is exceptional in having not 
only the usual Grammar School equipment but also a physical and a chemical kboratory 
like those in our smaller High Schools. For Domestic Art it is also well equipped, Sew- 
mg and oooking are taught by special teachers, and its outfit includes a room for cooking 
and a well furnished dining room In its two higher grades it is practically a High 
SchooL Probably the work there is as much as many of our Schools can attempt and I 
accordingly give its programme. The average age of pupils iu the ninth grade is over 15. 
The total time given Manual Training and Domestic Art in the Brookline Grammar 
School is 50 minutes a week in grades I — III, 60 in grades lY and Y, and two hours in 
the higher grades. Latin and French, which are taken in grades YII — IX of the other 
Grammar Schools of the city, are not tuught here, but more time is given to Domestic Art 
and Manual Training. 

BRCOKLINE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Manual Tbaininq. 

The Kinderffarten, Gifts and Occupations : 

Ghtde I. Selected Kinderflfarten occupations wq|:k in connection with other studies. 

" II. Paper cutting and folding. Construction work in connection with number, language and 
history. 

*' III. Clay modelling and card board work. 

" IV. Knife work with wood of two dimensions. 

" V. Advanced work with knife and simple tools. 

" VL Mechanical Drawing, Models constructed from drawings with the ose of suitable tools. 

i* YII. Mechanical Drawing, Projectioni* of geometrical solids, working drawings. Advanoed 
Sloyd and wood-carving. 

"VIIL Mechanical Drawing, work of Grade VII continued. Designs copied and original wood- 
taming. 

' IX. Mechanical Drawing continued. Bench work. Elementary Cabinet making. 

As will be seen from the scheme which I give in Part II. of this report, drawing is 
also taken up in its other aspects. 

Domestic Art. 

Grade III.— Use of icissors. Short Beams. Basting, stitching, k-^ick-stitching, running, hemjelle^ 
▼enewing, overcasting, hems measured and finished. Supplementary work. Work-bag of *^ ^ -* 
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Grade IV. — Three inch model of French seam. Mark name by stitching. Hemmed>on patch. Stitch- 
«d-in patch. ' Supplementary work: White muslin apron with drawin(( string. 

Grade V.— Oversewed patch used on lighter cloth. Darning stockings. Makinjg button-holes. Sup- 
plementary work: Cooking outfit for sixth ^ear, to be cut and prepared by girls of higher grade. 

Grade VI.— General care of house; airmg, sweeping, dusting, cleaning, care of beds, table setting, 
washing of dishes, care of fire, stove and lamps. Make truck measure ; fold cloth for trucks ; make gusset 
measure ; cut and sew gusset in end of seam ; sew gathered piece into a waist-band ; button-holes and 
loops ; sew on buttons with tape ; whip and sew on ruffle ; darning. Supplementary work; white cloth 
ffkirt. 

Grade VII.— Water and its effect upon foods. Milk as a typical food. Fat in cooking. Ezperimenta 
with albumen and starch. Cooking of eggs, vegetables and cereals. Bind white cloth sampler with thirty- 
five different models of sewing. Supplementary work : Diagrams for undergarments drafted from measure- 
ments ; study different qualities of cloth. 

Grade VIII. — Combinations of starch and proteid. Cooking of fish and meat, meat soups and gelatine 
dishes Yeast bread. Baking powder mixtures. Sttidy flannels of different weight and their adaptation 
to different usee. Materials for stockings. Ginghame and muslins. Fine darning. Use of sewing 
machine. Supplementary work : Flannel skirt finished with slight embroidery ; hem-stitched undergar- 
ments ; Mexican work ; lace work . 

GndelX.— Canning of fruit and jelly making. Plain pastry, cake, simple puddings, salads, frozen 
dishes. Invalid cookery. Shirt waist cut and fitted and made on machine. Dress lining fitted by the 
"art of pinning on." Dress cut, fitted and made. Hooks and eyes. Sewing on of braid, etc. Millinery 
begun. Notes taken of all lessons. 

KINGSTON (ONT,) PUBLIC 80H00LS, 

Manual Training. 

Here I give also the acheme for elementary Manaai Trainiag in the Elingston (Ont.) 
Pnblio Schools, now partly in operation, and to be carried out before long in all its de- 
tails. Cooking has not yet been added, but, no doubt, it will soon come. The undertak- 
ing is a modest one compared with that of the Brookline School, and should not be 
beyond the capabilities of even oar smallest city and town schools. The cost here will 
not be the obstacle so much as the lack of competent teachers. A scheme like this, with 
elementary Sloyd in Form lY, shoald also be practicable in the larger centres. 

FOR BOTS AND GIRLS, 

FiBBT. 

Junior Pari I, 

Holding pencil, drawing lines, stick laying, use of colored tablets for simple designs and bozdera^ 
paper folding, sewing. 

Stnior Pari I, 

Drawing lines and combining them into simple geometric figure?, stick laying, nse of colored tablets 
paper folding, sewing. 

Part II. 

Freehand drawing, consisting of lines and simple objects, stick laying, use of colored tablets, paper 
catting and folding, sewing, Natare study. 

Second. 

Drawing, freehand and object, paper folding and cutting into ornamental patterns, sewing, Nature 
study, leaves, their outlines, forms and surfaces, color work with crayons. 

FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 

Junior Thibd. 

Freehand drawing. Drawing, freehand and object. 

Object drawing, freehand and with rulers. Nature study from objects only, accompanied by 

Nature study from objects only accompanied by color work with crayons. 

color work with crayons. Sewing. 
Cardboard work, cutting, scoring, folding into 

geometric solids. 

Senior Third 

Freehand drawing. Freehand and object drawing. 

Object drawing with rulers and squares. Nature study from objects with drawings. 

Nature study from objects, with drawings. Coloring of patterns and drawings. 

Coloring of patterns and drawing. Designs in water colors. 

Designs in water color. Sewing and making of simple articles. 

Cardboard work. 

Chip carving and cutting. 
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Junior Fourth. 

Freehand drawiDfi(. Freehand and object drawing. 

Object drawing with rulers and squares. Making simple desigiis. 

Geometric drawing. Nature study from objects, with drawing and water 

Nature study from objects, with drawing and water color sketches. 

color sketches, leading to simple designs for Designs in water colors for ornamentation and use. 

umamentation and use. Sewing, cutting, and making simple garments and 
Chip carving and cutting. other articles. 

Senior Fourth. 

Aa in Junior lY. Continued. As in Junior IV. Continued 

HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 

A peculiar development of the manoal training movement — the Hebrew Technical 
Institute of New York — deserves special notice. I had been advised to visit this institute 
as one which had grown up under adverse conditions and which accordingly presented some 
exceptional features. It happened to be a Jewish holiday when I visited the school, but, 
owing to the courtesy of the principal and another member of the staff^ I had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the situation and of inspecting the building and the equipment. The 
achool has been in existence over 17 years, and is supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the Jewish community. Until recently, none but Jews were admitted, but it is 
now open to all comers. So far, however, none but Jews have presented themselves. 
Tuition books, tools, are all provided free. To be admitted a boy must be over 12 
years of age. The average age of the senior class is, I find, about 16, and, so far as I 
could ascertain, the academic standard corresponds to that of our public school 3rd, 
4th and 5th forms. The school is peculiar both because it represents a lower grade 
than the Manual Training High School, and because it professedly partakes of 
the nature of a Manual Training School, a Polytechnic Institute, and a Trade SohooL 
As a matter of fact, though, its courses seem to me to differ from those of the Manual 
Training High Schools only in being of a more elementary character and in emphasizing 
the economic side of the course. In many respects the work resembles that done in the 
Toronto Technical (Evening) School as at present organized. During the first two years 
the pupils are instructed in those subjects that will be of use to them, whatever pursuit 
they finally choose ; and, in the third and final year, they give special attention to that 
branch of work which is most agreeable and suitable to each. Some of the graduates of 
the school continue their studies in the higher Polytechnic and Engineering Schools ; but 
the large majority eventually become skilled mechanics of various kinds, foremen in 
wood-working and metal-working shops and the different electrical industries, and 
draughtsmen in architects' offices and manufacturing establishments. Below I give its • 
programme, aa the courses are typical of another class of school and may prove sugflsestive 
in those localities in Ontario which may begin the technical work in the Public Sidiools 
and continue it' into the High Schools. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The methods of inatruotion include recitations, lectures, laboratory practice, and shop work. 

Junior Ykab. 

Bnqlish Studiib. -Reading ; Spelling ; Definitions ; Penmanship (vertical system) ; IjBOgQM^ 
Lessons ; Exercises in Composition and Letter Writing ; American History ; Elementary GeogrSglbj ; ' 
Map Drawing. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: Common and decimal fractions ; denominate numbers ; square root. 

Geometry : Study of form ; plane mensuration ; inventional geometry. 

Applikd Scunob. — Properties of matter ; elementary laboratory work ; simple ezperim«nts m 
electricity. 

Experimental chemistry ; construction of simple apparatus at home. 

MxcHANiOAL Drawing.— Instruction in the elements of drawing ; handling of instruments ; exerebee- 
in the use of T-square and triangles ; working drawings of joints and bench exercises ; lettering. 

Fbki-hand Drawing.— Object Drawiog: Solids with straight edges, single and in groups ; sphere and 
cylinder : practical applications. 

Decorative Drawing' Construction of rectilinear plane figures based upon the square : borders in Greek 
and other styles : practical applications. The circle, regular triangle, and polygon ; simple rosettaa ; oil- 
cloth patterps ; use of water color. 

Wood Work.— Pasteboard models ; uses of the bench and the chief wood -working tools ; prinoipAl 
charaeteristios of woods ; construction m thin wood, using the bracket saw ; exercises with plsoe, 
•Wy and other tools ; joints and articles illustrating their use. 
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MiDDLX YbAB. 

English Stddies.— Language Lessons ; Composition ; Letter Writing ; Business Forms ; Penmanship 
(yertical nystem) 

History «f the United States oompleted. 

Biographies of eminent men of America, and its political and pcientifij developments. 

Geography, completed ; fil%p Drawing. 

Industrial Topics; Study of Woods. 

Mathematics.— Arithmetic, completed.- 

Algebra, taken up by those who finish Arithmetic before the dose of the year. 

Plane and solid mensuration. 

Applied Science.— Physics ; mechanics ; heat ; light ; sound ; laboratory work. 

Electricity ; Uborabory work in static electricity and magnetism. 

Mechanical Dbawino.— Working drawings for bench and lathe exercises ; g(»ometrical drawing ; 
projections and drawing as applied to machine-shop exercises ; elementary architectural drawing ; letter- 
ing ; blue-prmting. 

Fbee-hand Drawing.— Object drawing: Cylinders; wheels; cones; vases; classic and modern 
forms ; practical applications. Home lessons. 

Decorative drawing: Conventional flowers and leaves; rosettes; borders; compound flower orna- 
ments ; waving and spiral lines. Ornaments based on practical forms ; wall paper designs ; water colors. 

Wood Work. — Exercises in joining and constructive carpentry. 

Lathe wcrk : Centre work ; face plate work ; geometric solids. 

Construction work : Joints ; model of a window sash ; model of a locked box. 

Wood carving. 

Metal Work.— Instruction in tbe quality and manufacture of brass and iron ; use of the different 
chisels, files, and small tools ; chipping and filing ; speed lathe work ; use of drill press, planer, and 
■haper. 

Senior Tear. 

The student purees all the studies of the general course, and, in addition, those of one of the four 
special courses. 

Oef^eraZ Course, 

English Studies.— Grammar ; American and English literature ; essays ; physical geography ; in- 
dustries and natural resources of the United States. 

Talks on woods, metalo, coals, building materials, and kindred subjects. 

Lectures upon general science, illustrated by stereopticon views ; upon the preservation of health ; 
npon the duties of citizenship. 

MATHEifATios.— Physical arithmetic as applied in the laboratory. 

General review and final examination in arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Plane and solid geometry as applied in the shops. 

Applied Science.— Physics: Experimental mechanics; advanced laboratory work; construction of 
apparatus. 

Electricity : Electricity and magnetism as applied to the telegraph, telephone^ lighting, transmission 
and distoibution of power. 

Primary and storage batteries ; electric heating and welding. 

Chemistry: Lectures and elementary experiments ; laboratory work. 

The application of chemistry as in soldering, brazing, the making and use of varnishes, paints, oils, 
and insulating materials. Electro-chemical action. 

Steam engine : Practical illustration in the engine room ; boilers, pumps, and valves. 

Mechanical Drawing.— Cabinet projection ; working drawings for pattern making ; working draw- 
ings tor machine-shop exercises ; architectural and machine drawings. Lectures upon machine designs and 
mechanics. 

Free-hand Drawing —Drawing from casts, flowers, and fruits ; practical applications to decorative 
work ; sketching. 

Wood Work.— Advanced lathe work; pattern work , moulding and casting; cabinet work; veneer- 
ing and polishing ; construction work in carpentry. 

Metal Work —Elementary exercises on speied lathes ; turning on engine lathe ; planing ; drill press 
exercises ; gear cutting ; tool making. 

Special CourseSm 

(a) Mechanical Drawing, Two Hours per Day.- Parallel and angular perspective ; archi- 
teotural drawing ; foundations ; piers and walls ; floors, roof#, and stairways ; structural iron WDrk ; round 
writing ; artistic lettering ; tinting. 

Machine drawing: Isometric and cabinet projection; wheel gearing ; boiler ssttings ; details of steam 
engine and dynamo ; details of special machines , assembled drawings. 

(6) Wood Working, Two Hours per Dat.— Advanced pattern making at the bench and lathe; 
moulding and casting in lead ; carpentry work ; cabinet work ; wood carving. 

(e) Metal Working, Two JBLours per Day.— Machinf^ work: Buildings some machine or apparatus, 
as speed lathd, dynamo or galvanometer ; thread cutting, inside and outside ; u^ of milling machine ; 
reaming and bonng ; making tap4, chucks, and face plates ; gear catting ; tool making. 

Tempering and grinding tools ; die sinking ; fencing. 

{d) rRACTiCAL Klectrioitt, Two Hours per Day.— Lectures and recitations two hours per week. 

Experimental work: Electro-magnetism ; primary and storage batteries ; dynamos and mo^.ors ; elec- 
trical measuring with amperemeter ; voltmeter and Wheatstone bridge ; electrical testing of dynamos, 
motors, and arc lamps ; construction of apparatus for use in demonstrations and experiments. 
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Tbadb Schools. 

To the trade schools I gave no special attention. So far as 1 coald aicertain, there 
is no systematic provision for them oatside of the State-sapported industrial schools for 
criminals. They are the oatcome of private effort, occasionally helped by State and 
municipal grants. The State of Massvshasets, for example, hai a standing offer of 
825,000 to any city or corporation which will establish a textile school under certain ' 
conditions. As I have already pointed out, evening trades' classes are associated with 
some of the manual training and higher technical schools. There are also such special 
or monotechnic schools as the Lowel Textile School and the textile school recently 
established at New Bedford (Mass.) which teach the theory and pract ce of cottoa manu- 
facture, the construction and operation of the machinery, and the artistic priociples 
involved in the production of desirable and ornamental fabrics. These are intended for 
pupils who have taken the grammar school course, aid are raaintained ia conuection 
with the local factories. Other similar schools are the Rhode Island School of Djsign 
(Providence) for artisan^, with courses in drawing, painting, modelling, and designing, 
supported by subscriptions and small grants from the city and the State ; the Franklin In- 
stitute (Philadelphia), an endowed school with courses in elementary mathematics, 
drawing, and naval architecture ; and the N^w York Trade School. The last mentioned 
may be takf n as the best type. For the following particulars I am indebted to Mr. 
James Russel Parsons, junior, Secretary ol the Board of Rei^ents, Albany : Total annual 
expenditure $37,266 ; a staff of 30 instructors, with about 600 pupils ; a merely nominal 
fee which meets but a fraction of the cost. Evening classes in bricklaying, plastering, 
plumbing, electrical work, carpentering, house p anting, steam-fitting, fresco-painting, black- 
amitha' work, tinting, sign painting, sht>et-metal cornice work, and drawing. Day classes : 
Plumbing, hou»e and fresco painting, sign- painting, sheet metal-cornice work, bricklaying, 
plastering, carpentering, steam and hot-water fitting, and electrical work. A certificate is 
given to those whose work has been satisfactory. The school is liberally endowed by 
private philanthropy. 

The report of the United States Oommis<)ioner of Education does not give 
the trade schools separately. They are enumerated with the manual training 
schools, and the list is admittedly incomplete. Certainly, however, there is no 
such development as we find in Germany, and they owe their existeoce and maintenance 
chiefly to private enterprise. The trade school is comparatively new to the United 
States. Tt has been long efitabliahed in Germany, where its existence is due as much to 
the character of the people as to their «>couomic necessities There a boy's career is usually 
marked out for him from the first. If his father is a workman, he becomes one, too, or 
he follows the trade of the locality. And he usually remains a workman ; his chances of 
rising are few. In the United States there is no such fixity ; it is foreign to the geniui 
of the people, and the intelligent boy has " all the world before him where to chooae." 
As has been well said, ''In Germany society is stratified horizontally." There, too, the 
technical system has for its object better economic production. The theory in the United 
States is that the advancement and development of the individual are the main obj^ts ; 
the economic one is secondary. 

Normal Training Institutions. 

An account of manual training in the United States would be incomplete without a 
reference to that very important branch — the professional training of the teachers. The 
wholly erroneous thaory that, to make a good manual training teacher, all that is needed 
is intelligence, and the technical skill of the mechanic has, in some localities, brought 
diaeredit upon the department. Technical skill, although to a certain extent essential, 
ia.really not the most important qualification The teacher — the elementary teacher in 
particular — must be an intelligent and trained student of th-^ laws thit govern the 
healthful growth of the young body and mind, and be able to determine and apply the 
beat saeana of training the creative faculties in accordance with these laws. The skilled 
meehanio U very generally a failure, eipec^ally with young children We might infer 
tko truth of this proposition a priori^ but, in the experience of some localities in the 
United State*, we have have had a practical demonstration. The poor work I a<kw — ^.^^ 
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I did see some very poor — was always by this class of teacher. Manual training is an 
edncational subject ; and, to secure satisfactory results, the men or the women who teach 
it must have a good general education and professional training as well as the necessary 
special knowledge and skill. With an added special course (take the case of Mr. Clarke, 
of Woodstock, for example) the trained teacher can do this work also, and so remove 
what is often the chief obstacle in the way of introducing a new subject. 

As I have already said, the Drezel Institute provides normal classes in manual train- 
ing, and in domestic art and science ; and the Pratt institute, in the latter. The two best 
of the other training schools I visited were the Sioyd Training School, of Boston, under 
the principalship o! Mr. Gustav Larrson, and the Teachers' College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. In the latter as well as in the Framingham Normal School, 
Mass., there are also normal classes in domestic art and science. Bat, notwithstanding 
this and much other provision for training teachers, there is still a great dearth owing 
largely to the rapid progress of these departments. 

The Sloyd Training School was established by Mrs. T. A. Shaw in I88d. It repre- 
sents private experimental work in the interests of education and offers free instruction 
to teachers in mechanical drawing and wood work, and in the pedago^cal bases of the 
subject. Connected with the training school proper is a room for classes of children (the 
building is one of the city " centres "; which provide opportunity to the normal students 
for observation and practice. Mr. Larrson's system — the system, indeed, which has sur- 
vived in the Boston grammar schools, and is most prevalent in the States — is known as 
American Sloyd, and he himself is recognized, I believe, as its best practical exponent in 
America The Teachers' College is the professional school of Columbia University for 
the study of education and the training of teachers. It takes academic rank with the 
schools of law, medicine, and applied science. Its course is a very full and comprehensive 
one^ and its buildings and equipment are amongst the finest I saw — certainly the finest 
for normal school purposes. For this faculty, the University grants diplomas, but no 
degrees as yet Special features are its Fellowship and Scholarship fund of $5,750 
annually, and its loan fund for needy and worthy students. Its fees, however, vary from 
$100 to $150 in the manual training department, and from $75 to $150 in domestic 
science and art. Connected with it are two schools of observation and practice— the 
Horace Mann School (with higher fees) for observation only, and the Experimental 
•School, attended by grammar school pupils, for observation and practice. Both schools 
iiave kindergartens (3 years to 6) and a grammar school department, while in addition 
die Horace Mann School has a High School, with a four year's course, and the Experi- 
mental School is a centre for instruction in sewing, cooking, and manual training. The 
pupils of both schools take the classes in manual training and domestic art Here, as 
well as in Mr. Larrson's school, the normal courses for teachers of elementary and of 
secondary schools are each of two years ; but the time may be abridged in the case of 
students who possess exceptional ability. 

What Mrs. Shaw has done for manual training in Boston, the late Mrs. Hemmen- 
way, of the same city, did for domestic science and art. The Boston Normal School of 
Cookery was founded by her in 1887, and maintained till 1898, when her trustees trans- 
ferred it to the Framinfliham Normal School, situated about 25 miles from Boston. Here 
a large handsomely furnished room is devoted to the cooking department, and the subject 
is made a prominent feature of the curriculum. The girls in the 8th and 9th grammar 
grades of the town come to the school once a week for lessons in cooking. These grades 
are broken up into a number of classes and are taught by the seniors, each having charge 
for a year and being assisted by the juniors, who in this way have a year's observation 
and practice to prepare them for assuming the full management in the second year. The 
practical part of the work I found especially ipstructive. The students do the marketing 
in the town, and even in Boston, where they also visit the kitchens of some of the larger 
hotels. Economical buying and a good knowledge of material thus go hand in hand with 
the ordinary school course. Indeed, what is especially noticeable in all the American 
schools is the eminently practical character of the courses. In Framingham there is also a 
manual training department which follows the Sloyd system and in which all the seniors * 
must spend some time each week. I saw nothing in this Normal School which we should 
not be able to secure at once in our Normal College, and before long in our Normal Schools 
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From the precGding account of manual training and technical education in the 
United States, it must be evident thai the provihion thi^refor is, in some respects, strik- 
ingly diiferent from that of Germany, which I have already described In thf> United 
S:atis the apprenticeship fystem has almost ^'niirely disappeared. In Germany it 
i& still iQ existence, reinforced by compulbory supplementary trainins: of an elementary 
general as well as technical character. In the United Statps, where education is a matter 
for lojal control, there is no general system of technical education, and what there is 
is still in its beginnings, and, in some important respects, both opinion and practice are yet 
QDBettled In Germany, on the other hand, where the state has full control even when 
it gives no grants, there is an elab3rate and well organized system of intermediate and 
higher technical education which has existed for over a quarter of a century. And what 
is equally important, Germany differentiates the general from the technical ; the United 
States doeA not. Both systems are of course the natural products of the different con- 
ditions and the different characters of the people. 

The Situation in Ontario. 

For a year or so there has undoubtedly been a well marked, though limited, move* 
ment in this province in favor of domestic art in our schools and, to some exteit, in favor 
of manual training. This is probably due as mu^h to the widespread feeling that, in 
some respects, our courses are not practical enough, as to the progressiveness and liberality 
of individuals. A further impetus has been given to the movement in favor of manual 
training by the efforts of the Ontario Manufacturers' Association to secure a share of 
attention for the industrial interests. 

So far as I know, no important provision has been made in Ontario for instruction 
in the household arts except in the Ontario Normal School of Domestic Science and Art 
in Hamilton (opened in 1900) which we owe to the energy of Mrs. Hoodless of that city, 
and the Victor School of Household Science and Art in Toronto, which was established 
by Mn. liilian Massey-Treble, to whose munificence the citv is indebted for what is 
undoubtedly the finest school of the kind I have seen. Both of these schools provide 
special courses for teachers as well as for all other clsisses of students. These courses, so 
far as I can iudge, are at least the equals in every way of the best in the United States. 
Sewinff is, I believe, taken up in a few of our public schools, but as yet to only a very 
limited extent. To Sir William Mac Donald of Montreal, tl|e generous benefactor of 
McOill University, Ontario owes the manual training department of the public schools 
in Brock ville, Ottawa, and Toronto, all of which (with others in the other provinces) he 
has equipped and proposes to maintain for three }ears as an object-lesson to the people of 
Gftnadn. For some years the Kingston Board of Education has had carving and some 
other simple forms of manual training systematically taught in its public schools by a 
specially trained teacher. Last year it established aIso a manual training department in 
its Collegiate Institute, and a similar department is under weigh in connection with the 
Public ^hools and Collegiate Institute of Brantford. Here I must include the manual 
training department of Woodstock College, so far the best equipped of the class in the 
Dominion. We have also, of course, the mechanical and industrial departments of our Art 
Schools, but the courses there lack the vitalizing elements of the manual training schools. 
Of evening classes of a somewhat technical nature, we have a very few, the result of volun- 
tnry effort in one or two of our cities. There are, I find, only two such classes in connection 
with our Mechanics' Institutes. But, from financial and other causes, all these are as yet 
an inconsiderable factor in provincial education. The most important institution in ih'S 
connection is the Toronto Technical school, e-itablished and maintained by the city of 
Toronta As I will refer to it further on and as it should eventually become the 
lending intermediate technical school of Ootaiio, I submit a sratemont of its accommoda- 
tions, equipment, and coursps. I visited it last month with Dr. McMaster, the princip-^l, 
and am indebted to him for particulars. The cost of the building and iti^ f quipment will 
total about $83,000. It contains as follows: 17 lecture and demonstration room8« with 
ample provision for drawing and modellins:, 3 lecture rooms for chemistry, mineralogy, and 
domestic science, with 2b other rooms, waiting^ rooms, privat.i rooms, store rooms, etc., 
and a vaUsroom for students' supplies. The heading and v<'ntilation are excellent, but 
the position of the windows and the size of the corridors mii^ht be more sult^A^W.. ^^- 
16 E. 
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tho«fch it U the old boilding of the Athletic Clab '^-"xl^U^J' 'J' "^Jh^SoSTS mSfrf 
in»ly well done, and the aooommodationg compare very favorably *»*J,'*°^'J^ " 
th! United States manual training schools. At present it has a staff of thirteen towhen 
id^prl^des^^nly evening dass^ for artisans and others^ ^''^aTZia toA^ 

£e«r rii^Tr/^nri^^^^^ 'f ^iSEiLis^ 

iS 5KmSrrf6ri^du.trial design; with special course, in (a) domestic science and art. 

kSitatilns in the United SUtes in having no « shops." or mechanical lahot^tones. 

This is all of importance that has been done so far for elementary t«*«'?f^~*2 
in this pri^nce? and^e attendance more than jostifies the provision. As » j^!^*' P«« 

plt^P^ofext^ai^^^ 

been informed. illMI mM » 'I" .^^N.iHide" with the young mechanioa of our 

Schools of the United SUtes do a " roanngTWj^^^^ occarionally oome acroBB the 
cities and towns. Indeed, in my inspectoral work nL-onndedby young men from the 
agents of these institutions in the hotel sitting rooms, B^EmL^j^^^^p'^^Qg^ correipondenoe 
local factories who were arranging lor their courses, ▼^^aaaes where such are not 
schools can be made to take the place of technical evening ok ^^ view. But there is no 
available, is still a question unsettled from the educational pointo^^^ fewer than 200 000 
doubt of their financial success. The oldest of them ia said to hav^^_^ ^ showing, 'can 
students on its roll, with thousands from Ontario ! Nor, with bI& ;_. f^p artuana. 
there be any doubt as to the necessity of supplementary technical tramt p <• jr 

As to Trade Schools : The only real one we have in Canada is the \^> {^ |q Toronto 
logical Institute, under the direction of Mr. H. R. Playtner, who openew g^^ oonveni- 
some J ears ago. The school occupies a flat, and the building is well lightecr^ ^^ some 
ent. About $5,000 has been spent on the equipment. For young men^ courtM for 
experience there is a one year's course and the fee is $165 or |180. A f alti ]|gg aogie. 
those without experience is two years ; the fee being $330 or t360. The schoofl 
times an attendance of about 30 — there were 16 present when I visited it 
efficiency is vouched for by competent judges and the success of its pupils, 
also in Toronto, I believe, two private schools for opticians, one in connection V 
manufactory ; and in St Thomas the M.C.R. provides evening classes tor its appre_ 

In the highest work of a technical system this Province has made a good begin^j^Ob 
in our School of Agriculture at Guelph, and our School of Practical Science at Toroi^ 
both f>tate- maintained institutions. Queen's XJnivensity, Kingston, has a faculty of jL, 
plied Science (with ** shops "), and a School of Mines ; the latter being partly state-sup 
ported also. The students of these schools are in much demand and there is an overflow- 
ing attendance. Everything points to the necessity for further developments along the8e^|i 
lines. 1 

THE ECONOMICAL AND THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECT, I 

But my report ia concerned mainly with manual training in its relation to primary 
and secondary education. As the question has been presented to ub in Ontario, it has 
two aspects — the economic and the educational one, the former being in the minds of 
most by far the more important. The problem we have now to consider is: What 
can we do to improve the condition of our industries and at the same time to secure a 
needed change in our system of education 9 

As to the economic aspect, in order that my report should deal with facts, so fai* as 
I could ascetrtain them, I requested the high school principals in the manufacturing and 
other centres of population to investigate the situation in their localities. I have re- 
ceived answers from about forty-five. In many cases definite numbers were not given ; 
but enough was given to show the situation. In the case of Ottawa and Toronto, owing 
to their population and the variety and number of the manufacturing establishments, I 
have been unable to obtain any definite particulars, but I have obtained enough to justify 
me in conduding that the conditions there are largely the same. 
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The general conclDsions I dra«r from the answers are as ft>llow8 : — 

1. Under pirsentoircamBtanoes, extremely few High School papila from any of the 
ibrma — ^not, I believe. 5 per cent, of the total attendance— enter the manafactorirg estab- 
liahmenta in any other capacity than that of clerks or office hands 

2. Of those that enter from the Pnblio Schools, and they are qaite numerous in the 
manufacturing centres, with few exceptions they go from the fourth form, and in many — 
moat, I fear— of the localities outside of the largest centres they leave school before they 
have completed the studies of the form. Such pupils are often reported as remaining at 
school only until they are old enough to begin work. The folio #ing illustrates the situa- 
tion : In Hamilton, four left the Collegiate Institute last year for the factories ; 140, 
the public schools (not including those from the separate schools) ; in Toronto Junction, 
of toose now in the factories, 19 are from the high school and 129 from the public 
schools ; and in Lindsay 90 per cent of all the hands have come from the public 
•ohoolsy the remaining 10 per cent, being about equally divided between old country- 
men, and Canadians who have had a short coarse at the Collegiate Institutes. 

.3. Manufacturers generally, having in view, of course, the industrial aspect of the 
question, favour the introduction of manual training into the public and high schools. 
Some of them hold that we shall then retain the papils longer in our schools, and thus 
•apply a better educated and more useful class of workmen. Many complain of the lack 
of education and trained intelligence of the boys and girls that come to them. We have 
provided in our high schools for the preliminary training of professional men, and we un- 
dertake in our bookkeeping, our stenography, and our typewriting, to prepare boys and 
girls for the merchant's office. The latter provision is, of course, technical. To be con* 
aifltent, they bold we should recognize the industrial occupations as well, especially in view 
of our enormous natural resources and the increasing importance of our manufactures. 
In order to show their appreciation and z'^al, some of the manufacturers are prepared to 
give the preference in employment to those pupils who have had this kind of training 

OPINIONS OF ONTARIO PRINCIPALS, 

I quote a few passages from some of the answers I received, which show the general 
situation. 

" mie manafacfcarer» uemed to think well of manual training, one furniture man saying that a coarw 
of wood-workfnir would keep away from him some that can never learn his trade. Another in the 
aame line faid that the boys he employs are in many cases hampered by their imperfect knowledge of frac- 
tkma. Ai the boys are usuallv about fourteen when taken on, the question arose why did they not know 
fractions ? The answer wss that they had left school years before and Lad been hanging about home. Mr. 
Gaimes said that in cutting out gloves what he mainly wanted was intelligence, showing me how a former 
papil of mine ent 785 sq. in. of gloves out of a skin which was reckoned enough for 752 mches, while a bad 
or lather a stupid hand got 44 inches less than had been expected out of a somewhat larger skin. 

Few of the manufacturers seemed to have any idea to what extent they employed Public or High 
Bebool papils. Many workmen here are Germans or Poles who came grown up. Largely, boys are set to 
tend maehinea. 

As said before, manufacturers favor manual training, and drawing to scale. The Public School princi- 
pal thinks that the time could be spared if the Entrance Examination with its excessive memorizing, were 
oone away with. To me it seems a question turning mainly on the readiness of the Provincial Govern- 
meot to pay expenses. High School boards are hard enough put to it already for funds."— Prin., Berlin 
ffighSehooL 

'* About 80 per cent, of the boys who enter the High School, attend about one or two years and then 
find employment in the factories of the town. 

A considerable number of boys fr^m the Public School never enter the High School but find employ- 
ment in the factories. These buys either run machines or set as assistants to men who run the machines. 

About 20 per cent, of the boys from the Public School never even enter the senior fourth class. After 
discussinft the question with our manufacturers, the principal of the Public School, and some members of 
our Hoard of Education, I do not hesitate to say that manual training in our Public or High School is quite 
practicable and desirable. If some of the subjects now on the schnolcourpe, which are of no practical vialue 
to theae boys, could be dropped and manual labor subntitutf^ in their stead, 1 think we would be able to 



lor every how.*" — Prin , Gananoque High School, 

*' All of the pioprietors thought that manual training should be taught in the schools, so that boye 
might| at an early age, say at 13, begin to acquire skill and knowledge of tools and machinery. After such 
a pralmiiDary trafmng they could more intelligently decide what calling or deiiartment of work to follow. 
▲ eoone of this kind would also keep the boys longer in school, and tneir literary training might go on 
•fannltaneooaly with the mechanical drills. 

T drawing was warmly advocated." — Prin., ChcUham ColhgiaU Institute. 
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III. O0N8TRUOTION OF Machinery. 

A hand latbo, engine, dynamo, or other machine or piece of apparatue is built by a group of pupila 
each pupil making and assembling several closely related parts. 



MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The small 6gures after the studies designate the number of exercises a week; the figures in parentheses^ 
the number of weeks the studies are taken. 

A period means 45 minutes. All periods in manual work are double periods. 

School sessidns from 9 a.ra. tu 8 p.m., with a half hour recess for lunch, which is served in the building 

FiBST Ykab. 
I. AoADKMio Work : 

LitertUure, 

Elementary Rhetoric and English Composition^ (40). American Literature and Authors' (40). 

Mathematies. 

Algebra^ (40). Arithmetic' (40). 

Science. 

Physiography '^ (20). Bookkeep'ng alternating with Phytics^ (30). 

XL Manual and Art Work : 

Drawing^ (40). 

Lettering and Greometrical Figures. Working Drawings in oonftection with Carpentry. Geometrical 
Figures. Drawing from Model»--Freehand. Drawing from Casts— Historic Ornament Elementary 
Designs— Plant Forms. 

For Soys. 
Carpentry and Joinery*^ (20). Smithing and ornamental iron work<^ (20). 

For OirU, 
Sewing'' (20). Carpentry '^ (15). Emergency Notes. Physiology and First Aid to Injured" (5). 

Skoond Tear. 

I. Academic Work : 

Literature, 

Ancient and Mediaeval History^i (20). English Classics and Composition^^ (20). English History 
fundamental to American Institutions^^ (20). German^J (20). 

Mathematics. 
Geometry^' (40). 

Science. 

Physics alternating with Civil Government'' (20). Physics'* (20). General Chemistry— Girl's course 
preparatory to cooking" (20). 

II. Manual and Art Work : • 

Drawing^ (40) — For Boys. 

Designs in Wrought Iron. Geometrical Figures. Orthographic Projection. Elementary Machine 
Drawing— Freehand. Designs for Wood Turning— Classic Forms. 

For Girls. 

Historic Ornament for Woodcarving Designs. Values in Light and Shade. Pen and Ink Rendering. 
Charcoal— From Casts and Objects. 

For Boys. 
Clay Modelling and Woodcarving" (20). Smithing— Toolmaking and ornamental wrought iron" (20). 

For Oirls. 
CUy Modellinff and Woodcarving' (20). Science oi Cooking and cAevoin^* V^^, 
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Third Year. 
I. AcADKMic Work: 

Literature. 

(a) German' (40). (b) English Literature and CompositiDn^ (40). 

Mathematiei. 

Algebra completed'^ (10). Plane and Solid Greomelry^ (30). Mensuration. 

.Science. 

Physics ot Heat, Light and Eieotricity'^ (20). G^eneral Chemistry^ (20). Structural Botany<^ (20), 



NoTK. Girls take Physics for first half and Botany second half year. 
II. Manual and Art Work : 

Drawing'^ (40). 

Building and Construction^ (20). Mechanical Drawing or Architecture^ (20). 

Note. At the middle of the third year a choice is offered between a course of Mechanical Drawing or 
Architecture, extending through the remainder of the student's course. 

For Boys. 

Wood Turning and PatternmakiDg<» (20). Molding and Foundry Work> (10). Vise Work^ (10). 

For Oirh. 

Chemistry of Food and Science of Nutrition^ (20). Millinery and preliminary work in Dressmaking ^ 
water colors, drawing in connection with millinery and designs for embroidery^ (20). 

Fourth Year. 

I. Academic Work : Literature, 

German'^ (40). English Literature'^ (40). 

Maihenuities, 

Review Algebra and Geometry* (10). Trigonometry and Sur?eying* (10). Field Work Id 
Surveying^ (20). 

Sdenee. 
• Analytical Chemistry « (20). Eleotrical Engineering » (10). Photographic Science and Engraving «( 10) 

II. Manual and Art Work: For Boys. 
Mechanical Drawing or Architecture. 

For Girls. 

Charcoal Drawing from the Antique. Th(H>ry of color. Pen and Ink w^rk— Copies and from life» 
for expression of taste and form in design*, for Dressmaking. Designs for Book Covers and Illustrations, 

* For Boys. 
Machine Shop Practice*^ (40). 
Steam Engineering^ (6). 

For Girls. 

Household Sanitation ; Study of Yeasts, Moulds, and lower forms of life ; Home Nursing'' (20). 
Dressmaking'^ (20). Psychology in place of Electrical and Civil Engineering. 

In both Boston and ProvideQc<», the commercial courses which we fiad in the 
Brooklyn and Chicago Manual Training dcho3l8, are provided in the English High 
School?. 

WOODSTOCK {OUT.) COLLEGE. 
So far I have dealt with the manual trainins; schools of the United States. I visited 
also the college at Woodstock, Ont., the pioneer in 1889 of manual training Jn Canada, 
Here the department is optional, asd a fee of $9.00 a year is charged to cover the cost of 
material. The object of the course, from the college standpoint, is purely educational — 
to develop the boys' practical nature ; the boys take it because they like it and b( cause they 
find it will be useful to them in after life. No attempt, however, is made to produce 
articles for the market or to tedich a trade. The department is in charge of Mr. D. K. 
Clarke. B.A., who is also modern Languages Master and who acquired his knowledge oC 
manual trainiog after he hai graduated — b9th facta aa^^^V.vv^ \>o xXiL'^^ii.^airL^^SNs^^^^^^'^^ 
Master. The coarse given in outline below, va ta>LQii dai^^^ ^^toi% >iXskft x^'^ji^^^ ^^cl^^ 
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hoars, the pei iods for the first and second years being each three-quarters of an hoar,, and 
lor the third an hoar : . 

First Yeab— Drawing, FreehAod, Practical Geometry and Perapecbive, drawing to scale all ahop 
ezerciMS, Carpentering, Woodtarning, Gonatrnttioii. 

Sbooni) Year.— Ura wing, Object Drawing, Mechanical and Industial Design— Joining and Turning 
in hard and buih-ap woods, Pattern-makiog, Wood-carving. 

Third Year.— Mechanical and Atchitectoral working drawings Blacksmi thing, Forging, Welding, 
Tempering, Brazing. * 

Machine Work, Chipping, Scraping, Filing, Planing, Milling, and Lathe Work. 

Mr. Clark tt lis me that the time devoted to the eabject in no v^ise impairs the 
oharacter of the stadents' other work, bat that, on the contrary, they take a higher aver- 
age than the rest of the sohool. It is foand also that careless boys often become inter- 
ested in the subject and that this interest prodaces a general improvement in their other 
class work, and, what is more important still, in their oondnot. This conclnsion is sap- 
ported, I find, by the superintendents of the United States Indastrial Schools, who 
testify to the b^eficial effect prodaced by manual training in the moral regeneration 
of the criminal and his interest and advancement in other work. All this we might con- 
clude a priori from Psychological laws, but the average citizen is more impressed by 
the evidence of their operation. Mr. Olark also adds — and this too is significant — 
that the students who take manual training usually remain at school for a longer period 
than the other?. The average citizen, again, looks with suspicion on the testimony of 
the specialist as to the value of his subject. Mr. Clark's opinion is supported by 
others who are familiar with the evidence. The Principal and the rest of the faculty have 
always been unanimous in their appreciation of the value of manual training in their 
educational work, and the governors of the school have shown their appreciation in the 
most practical way, by spending about $10,000 in erecting and equipping a special 
building. Most of the evidence we have on this subject is foreign. We have here the 
evidence of a staff which has tested manual training for over ten years in our own 
Province. 

Manual Tbainiko in thb Grammar Schools. 

From various causes, few of the cities I visited have even a fairly complete system ot 
manual training ; that is, a system correlated, on the one hand, to the kindergarten and, 
on the other, to the industries. The most comprehensive I saw was in Cuicago. As 
reported to me by Mr. Robert M. Smith, M.A.. the very able supervisor in that city, 
there are 60 centres with 35 teachers. The statistics of the enrolment of the popils 
taking manual training are as follows : — 

Grammar Schools : Grade I. 1,400, grade II. 1,650, i^rade III. 2,800, grade lY. 
20,000, grade V. 21.019, grade VI. 40,715, grade VII. 30.813, grade VIII. 24,916. 

Manual Training High School^ 632. 

Besides these public schools there are also private institutions. The Ohicaffo Man- 
ual Training school was established in 1883 by the Chicago Commercial Club and has 
recently been transferred to the University of Chicago. This was the first school of the 
kind in the weFtem states. It is of the High school grade, charges high fees, and is 
attended by 280 pupils. The other, the Jewish Manual Training school, in the *'Ghetto" 
of Chicago, is maintained by subscriptions. Its kmilding and site cost $91,250, with 
accommodation for 650. It is attended chiefly by the children of poor Russian Jews and 
is of the elementary grade, corresponding to the Hebrew Technical Institute of New 
York, which I will describe further on. Manual training is also taught in the Dewey 
Grammar school, a sort of experimental elementary school associated with the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy of Chicago University. There and in the Chicago Institute (under 
Col. Parker) I found some of the latest phases of thb and other educational movements. 

All the other cities I visited had manual training in some part of the system, but in 
some, as in Albany, and Providence, it is confined to the High school, and in others, as 
in Utica, to the Grammar schools. In the Boston Grammar schools wood- working is 
confined to the 8th grade c{ boys, with a total of only 2,126. The cost has been the chief 
obstacle in all these cases ; for, although wealthy, the populous centres have many other 
demands upon them. In Providence, for example, both manual training and domestic 
art were given up in the Grammar schools on the establishment of the Manual Train- 
fog^ High achooL In Chicago, however, although, aa M.T. ^mvlh t«Ua me^ in times of 
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financiid stringency, 'the local economists systematically propose to abolish the Mapnal 
Training department, the agitation has heretofore always ended in a greater extension of 
the lystem. 

As in the High Schools, associated with Manual Training and often inclnded under the 
same head, I found the Domestic Arts (sewing and cooking). These subjects bein^ of 
evident utility are oftener found in the elementary schools than Manual Training. 
They are, of course, taken by girls, sometimes along with wood- work; usually in place 
thereof; but it is by no means uncommon to find boys also taking sewing and even cook- 
ing. I may add, in passing, that very properly, a course in cooking is a recognized part 
of the curriculum for M. D. in the Harvard Medical department. In the Grammar 
Schools the teachers of Domestic Art are women. So, too, usually are the teachers of 
Manual Training. In Boston, for example, there are 20 special female instructors in cook- 
ing, 40 in sewing, and 18 in Manual Training, there being 7 male teachers also of the last 
named subject. With our Ontario prejudices, it will seem strange that working in wood 
should be taaght by women; but, as I have already said, this is naturally regarded by 
educationalists as the best feature of the organization. Most, indeed, of the dementary 
teachers I saw were women, and most of the students in Mr. Larrson's and the other train- 
ing classes were also women. Sometimes the teachers take these subjects in addition to 
their other work, but in the larger cities and where the Grammar School is large, the 
teachers are specialized. The centre system in particular (the system adopted in Brock- 
ville, Ottawa, and Toronto) is found to be "both effective and economical. In some other 
cities, the teacher goes from school to school ; but, in the case of cooking and manual 
training, this entails considerable expenditure for accommodations and equipment Of 
all the Grammar Schools I saw, the equipment and organization of the William T. 
•Lincoln School in Brookline seems to me to be the best It is under the principahhip of 
a woman and showed every sign of being ably managed. It is exceptional in having not 
only the usual Grammar School equipment but also a physical and a chemical Kboratorf 
like those in our smaller High Schools. For Domestic Art it is also well equipped, Sew- 
ing and cooking are taught by special teachers, and its outfit includes a room for cooking 
and a well furnished dining room, In its two higher grades it is practically a High 
School. Probably the work there is as much as many of our Schools can attempt, and I 
accordingly give its programme. The average age of pupils in the ninth grade is over 15. 
The total time given Manual Training and Domestic Art in the Brookline Grammar 
School is 50 minut€s a week in grades I — III, 60 in grades lY and V, and two hours in 
the higher grades. Latin and French, which are taken in grades VII — IX of the other 
Grammar Schools of the city, are not tuught here, but more time is given to Domestic Art 
and Manual Training. 

BRCOKLINE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Manual Training. 

The Kinderflrarten, Gifts and Occupations : 

Grade I. Selected Kinderfiriurten occupations wq^ k in connection with other studies. 

** II. Paper cutting and folding. Construction work in connection with number, langoage and 

history. 
" III. Clay modelling and card board work. 
" I v. Knife work with wood of two dimensions. 
*' V. Advanced work with knife and simple tools. 

'* VI. Mechanical Drawing, Models constructed from drawings with the use of suitable tools. 
i' VII. Mechanical Drawing, Projections of geometrical solids, working drawings. Advanced 

Sloyd and wood-carving. 
'*VIII. Mechanical Drawing, work of Grade VII continued. Designs copied and original wood- 

turning. 
' IX. Mechanical Drawing continued. Bench work. Elementary Cabinet making. 

As will be seen from the scheme which I give in Part II. of this report, drawing is 
also taken up in its other aspects. 

Domestic Art. 

Grade III.— Use of scissors. Short seams. Basting, stitching, MMjk-stitchin^, rutvt3LV\i%^ V^ssas. ^j^5»^^ 
versewing, overcasting, hems measured and finished. S\ipp\eTi»n.^rj wat>K., '^«tV^j(wt ^^ «««»»« 
inen. 
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Grade IV.— Three inch model of French seam. Mark name by Btitohing. Hemmed-on patch. Stitch- 
6d-in patch. ' Supplementary work: White muslin apron with drawmdf atrinfr* 

Grade V.— Oversewed patch ueed on lighter cloth. Darning stockings. MakinjBr button-holes. Sup- 
plementary work : Ck>oking outfit for sixth ^ear, to be cut and prepared by girls of higher grade. 

Grade VI.— General care of house ; airing, sweeping, dusting, cleaning, care of beds, table setting, 
washing of dishes, care of fire, stove and lamps. Make truck measure ; fold cloth for trucks ; make gusset 
measure ; cut and sew gusset in end of seam ; sew srathered piece into a waist-band ; buttonholes and 
loops ; sew on buttons with tape ; whip and sew on ruffle ; darning. Supplementary work; white cloth 
Bkirt. 

Grade VII.— Water and its effect upon foods. Milk as a typical food. Fat in cooking. Experiments 
with albumen and starch. Cooking of eggs, vegetables and cereals. Bind white cloth sampler with thirty- 
five different models of sewing. Supplementary work : Diagrams for undergarments drafted from measure- 
ments ; study different qualities of cloth. 

Grade vlll.—Combinations of starch and proteid. Cooking of fish and meat, meat soups and gelatine 
dishes Yeast bread. Baking powder mixtures. Stiidy flannels of different weight and their adaptation 
to different uses. Materials for stockings. Ginghams and muslins. Fine darning. Use of sewing 
■ machine. Supplementary work: Flannel skirt finished with slight embroidery; hem-stitched undergar- 
ments ; Mexican work ; lace work . 

Giade IX.— Canning of fruit and jelly making. Plain pastry, cake, simple puddings, salads, frozen 
dishes. Invalid cookery. Shirt waist cut and fitted and made on machine. Dress lining fitted by the 
"art of pinning on." Dress cut, fitted and made. Hooks and eyes. Sewing on of braid, etc. Millinery 
begun. Notes taken of all lessons. 

KINGSTON iONT.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Manual TRAiKiNa. 

Here I give also the soheme for elementaiy Manual TrainiDg in the Eangaton (Ont.) 
Fablio Schools, nov partly in operation, and to be carried oat before long in all ita de- 
tails. Cooking has not yet been added, but, no doabt, it will soon come. The undertak- 
ing is a modest one compared with that of the Brookline School, and should not be 
beyond the capabilities of even our smallest city and town schools. The cost here will 
not be the obstacle so much as the lack of competent teachers. A scheme like this, with 
' elementary Sloyd in Form lY, should also be practicable in the larger centres. 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

FiBST. 

Junior Part I, 

Holding pencil, drawing lines, stick laying, use of colored tablets for simple designs and bozders, 
paper folding, sewing. 

Senior Part I, 

Drawing lines and combining them into simple geometric figures, stick laying, use of colored tablets 
paper folding, sewing. 

Part II. 

Freehand drawing, consisting of lines and simple objects, stick laying, use of colored tablets, paper 
catting and folding, sewing, Nature study. 

Second. 

Drawing, freehand and object, paper folding and cutting into ornamental patterns, sewing. Nature 
study, leaves, their outlines, forms and surfaces, color work with crayons. 

FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 

Junior Thibd. 

Freehand drawing. Drawing, freehand and object. 

Object drawing, freehand and with mlers. Nature study from objects only, accompanied by 

Nature study from objects only accompanied by color work with crayons. 

color work with crayons. Sewing. 
Oardboard work, cutting, scoring, folding into 

geometric solids. 

Seniob Third 

Freehand drawing. Freehand and object drawing. 

Object drawing with rulers and squares. Nature study from objects with drawings. 

Nature study from objects, with drawings. Coloring of patterns and drawings. 

Coloring of patterns and drawing. Designs in water colors. 

JJeaimBiD w»ter color. Sewing and making of simple articles. 
OMtdboMrd work, 

^■7 cmrving aad catting. 
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JuNioB Fourth, 

Freehand drawuifi(. Freehand and object drawing. 

Object drawing with rulers and squares. Making simple desigLS. 

Geometric drawing. Nature study from objects, with drawing and water 

Nature study from objects, with drawing and water color sketches. 

color sketches, leading to simple designs for Designs in water colors for ornamentation and use* 

umamentation and use. Sewing, cutting, and making simple garments aod 

Chip carving and cutting. other articles. 

Senior Fourth. 
As in Junior IV. Continued. As in Junior IV. Cootinued 

HEBREW TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

A peculiar development of the manual training movement — the Hebrew Technical 
Institute of New York — deserves special notice. I had been advised to visit this institute 
as one which had grown up under adverse conditions and which accordingly presented some 
exceptional features. It happened to be a Jewish holiday when I visited the school, but, 
owing to the courtesy of the principal and another member of the staff, I had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the situation and of inspecting the building and the equipment. The 
flchool has been in existence over 17 years, and is supported by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the Jewish community. Until recently* none but Jews were admitted, but it is 
now open to all comers. So far, however, none but Je^s have presented themselves. 
Tuition books, tools, are all provided free. To be admitted a boy must be over 12 
years of age. The average age of the senior class is, I find, about 16, and, so far as I 
could ascertain, the academic standard corresponds to that of our public school 3rd, 
4th and 5th forms. The school is peculiar both because it represents a lower grade 
than the Manual Training High School, and because it professedly partakes of 
the nature of a Manual Training School, a Polytechnic Institute, and a Timde Soho<d« 
As a matter of fact, though, its courses seem to me to differ from those of the Manual 
Training High Schools only in being of a more elementary character and in emphasizing 
the economic side of the course. In many respects the work resembles that done in the 
Toronto Technical (Evening) School as at present organized. During the first t^o yean 
the pupils are instructed in those subjects that will be of use to them, whatever pursuit 
they finally choose ; and, in the third and final year, they give special attention to that 
branch of work which is most agreeable and suitable to each. Some of the graduates of 
the school continue their studies in the higher Polytechnic and Engineering Schools ; but 
the large majority eventually become skilled mechanics of various kinds, foremen in 
wood-working and metal-working shops and the different electrical industries, and 
draughtsmen in architects' offices and manufacturing establishments. Below I give its • 
programme, as the courses are typical of another class of school and may prove suggestiye 
in those localities in Ontario which may begin tiie technical work in the Public Schods 
and continue it' into the High Schools. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The methods of instruction include recitations, lectures, laboratory practice, and shop work. 

Junior Tkab. 

Enoubh Studies. -Reading ; Spelling ; Definitions ; Penmanship (vertical system) ; lianguage 
Lessons ; Exercises in Composition and Letter Writing ; American History ; Elementary Oeography ; 
Map Drawing. 

Mathematics.— Arithmetic: Common and decimal fractions ; denominate numbers ; square root. 

Geometry: Study of form ; plane mensuration ; inventional geometry. 

Applied Science.— Properties of matter ; elementary laboratory work ;' simple experiments m 
electricity. 

Experimental chemistry ; construction of simple apparatus at home. 

MxcHAMiOAL Drawing. — Instruction in the elements of drawing; handling of instruments ; exerdaes 
in the use of T-square and triangles ; working drawings of joints and bench exercises ; lettering. 

Fbeb-hand Drawing.— Object Drawiog: Solids with straight edges, single and in groups ; sphere and 
cylinder : practical applications. 

Decorative Drawing' Construction of rectilinear plane figures based upon the square : borders in Greek 
and other styles : practical applications. The circle, regular triangle, and polygon ; simple rosettes ; oil- 
cloth patterrs ; use of water color. 

Wood Work.- Pasteboard models; uses of the bench and the chief wood-wQtkvo^\»c!^.^^\kx^Rtfsc^(^^ 
characteristics of weeds ; construction in thin wood, using tYi« YyctA'^L^t %a:^ \ «i.«w«»a 'WNSa. '^^»»fc^ ^s^a^ 
aw, and other tools ; joints and articles illustrating tbeix xiae. 
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MroDUE Yeab. 

English Studies. ^Langnage Leisons ; Composition ; Letter Writing ; BuBiness Forms ; Penmanship 
(▼ertioal ftystem) 

History of the United States completed. 

Biographies of eminent men of America, and its political and pcientific developments. 
' (ireograpby, completed ; ftl%p Drawing. 

Industrial Topics ; Study of Woods. 

Mathematics. —Arithmetic, completed.- 

Algebra, taken up by those who finish Arithmetic before the close of the year. 

Plane and solid mensuration. 

Applied Scibnob.— Physics ; mechanics ; heat ; light ; sound ; laboratory work. 

EUectricity ; laboratory work in static electricity and magnetism. 

Mechanical Drawing.— Working drawings for bench and lathe exercises ; gAometrical drawinor ; 
projections and drawing as applied to machine-shop exerciees ; elementary architectural drawing ; letter- 
ug ; blue-prmting. 

Fbeehand Drawing.— Object drawing: Cylinders; wheels; cones; vases; classic and modern 
forms ; practical applications. Home lessons. 

Decorative drawing: Conventional flowers and leaves; rosettes; borders; compound flower orna- 
ments ; waving and spiral lines. Ornaments based on practical forms ; wall paper designs ; water colors. 

Wood Work.— Exercises in joining and constructive carpentry. 

Lathe work : Centre work ; face plate work ; geometric solids. 

Construction work : Joints ; model of a window sash ; model of a locked box. 

Wood carving. 

McTAL Work.— Instruction in tbe quality and manufacture of brass and iron ; use of the different 
• chisels, filet, and small tools; chipping and filing; speed lathe work; use of drill press, planer, and 
shaper. 

Senior Tear. 

The student pur/Bues all the studies of the general course, and, in addition, those of one of the four 
special courses. 

OenertU Course, 

English Studies.— Grammar ; American and English literature ; essays ; physical geography ; in- 
diiBtries and natural resources of the United States. 

Talks on woods, metalv, coals, building materials, and kindred subjects. 

Lectures npon general science, illustrated by stereopticon views ; upon the preservation of health ; 
open the duties of citizenship. 

Mathbhatios.— Physical arithmetic as applied in the laboratory. 

General review and final examination m arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Plane and solid geometry as applied in the shops. 

Applied Science.- Physics: Experimental mechanics ; advanced laboratory work ; construction of 
apparatus. 

Electricity : Electricity and magnetism as applied to the telegraph, telephone^ lighting, transmission 
and distribution of power. 

Primary and storage batteries ; electric heating and welding. 

Chemistry: Lectures and elementary experiments ; laboratory work. 

The application of chemistry as in soldering, brazing, the making and use of varnishes, paints, oils, 
and insulating materials. Electro-chemical action. 

Steam engine: Practical illustration in the engine room ; boilers, pumps, and valves. 

Mechanical Drawing.— Cabinet projection ; working drawings for pattern making ; working draw- 
ings tor machine-shop exercises ; architectural and machine drawings. Lectures upon machine designs and 
mechanics. 

Free-hand Drawing —Drawing from oasts, flowers, and fruits; practical applications to decorative 
work ; sketching. 

WOOD Work.— A.dvanced lathe work; pattern work, moulding and casting; cabinet work; veneer- 
ing and polishing ; construction work in carpentry. 

Metal Work —Elementary exercises on speed lathes ; turning on engine lathe ; planing ; drill press 
exercises ; gear cutting ; tool niaking. 

Special Courses, 

(a) Mechanical Drawing, Two Hours per Day.- Parallel and angular perspective ; archi- 
tectural drawing ; foundations ; piers and walls ; floors, roof#, and stairways ; structural iron wark ; round 
writing ; artistic lettering ; tintiog. 

Machine drawing: Isometric and cabinet projection; wheel gearing ; boiler sattings ; details of steam 
engine and dynamo ; details of special machine'* , assembled drawings. 

(6) Wood Working, Two Hours pee Day.— Advanced pattern making at the bench and lathe; 
mouldincr and casting in lead ; carpentry work ; cabinet work ; wood carving. 

{e) Metal Working, Two Blours per Day.— Machine work: Building some machine or apparatus, 
as speed lathd, dynamo or galvanometer ; thread cutting, inside and outside ; u^e of milling machine ; 
reaming and boring ; making tap^, chucks, and face plates ; gear cutting ; tool making. 

Tenipering and grindinfc tools ; die sinking ; forcing. 

{d) Fractioal Klectbicity, Two Hours per Day.— Lectures and recitations two hours per week. 

JCxperimeDt&l work: Electro-magnetism ; primary and storage batteries ; dynamos and mo^iors ; elec- 
tr/oBl memauring with amperemeter ; voltmeter and Wheatstone bridge ; electricskl testing of dynamos, 
motors, and arc lamps ; coDatrnction of apparatus for use in demon&ttaWona saOl «iL^tvav«nl%. 
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TbalDb Schools. 

To the trade schools I gave no special attention. So far as 1 coald ascertain, there 
is no systematic provision for them outside of the State-snpported indastrial schools for 
criminals. They are the oatcome of private effort, occasionally helped by State and 
mnnicipal grants. The State of Massichusets, for example, bai a standing ofiar of 
825,000 to any city or corporation which will establish a textile school under certain 
conditions. As I have already pointed oat. evening trades' classes are associated with 
some of the manual training and higher technical schools. There are also sach special 
or monotechnic schools as the Lowel Textile School and the textile school recently 
established at New Bedford (Mass.) which teach the theory and pract ce of cottoi m^nn- 
factnre, the construction and operation of the machinery, and the artistic principles 
involved in the production of desirable and ornamental fabrics. These are intended for 
pupils who have taken thn grammar school coarse, and are maintained ia connection 
with the local factories. Other similar schools are the Rhode Island School of Disign 
(Providence) ior artisan*), with courses in drawing, painting, modelling, and designing, 
. supported by subscriptions and small grants from the city and the State ; the Franklin In- 
stitute (Philadelphia), an endowed school with courses in elementary mathematics, 
drawing, and naval architecture ; and the New York Trade School. The last mentioned 
may be taken as the best type. For the following particulars I am indebted to Mr. 
James Russel Parsons, junior, Secretary o2 the Board of Resrents, Albany : Total annual 
expenditure 837,266 ; a staff of 30 instructors, with abouc 600 pupils ; a merely nominal 
fee which meets but a fraction of the cost. Evening classes in bricklaying, plastering, 
plumbing, electrical work, carpentering, house p lin ting, steam-fitting, fresco- painting, black- 
smiths' work, tinting, sign painting, sheet-metal cornice work, and drawing. Diy classes : 
Plumbing, hou^^e and fresco painting, sign- painting, sheet metal-cornice work, bricklaying, 
plastering, carpentering, steam and hot- water fitting, and electrical work. A certificate is 
given to those whose work has been satisfactory. The school is liberally endowed by 
private philanthropy. 

The report of the United States Oommisnoner of Education does not give 
the trade schools separately. They are enumerated with the manual training 
school?, and the list is admittedly incomplete. Certainly, however, there is no 
such development as we find in Germany, and they owe their existence and maintenance 
chiefly to private enterprise. The trade school is comparatively new to the United 
States. Tt has been long established in Germany, whnre its existence is due as much to 
the character of the people as to their economic necessities There a boy's career is usually 
marked out for him from the first. If his father is a workmem, he becomes one, too, or 
he follows the trade of the locality. And he usually remains a workman ; his chances of 
rising are few. In the United States there is no such fixity ; it is f 3reign to the geniui 
of the people, and the intelligent boy has ** all the world before him where to chooae." 
As has been well said, *' In Germany society is stratified horizontally.'' There, too, the 
technical system has for its object better economic production. The theory in the United 
States is that the advancement and development of the individual are the main objects ; 
the economic one is secondary. 

Normal Training Institutions. 

An account of manual training in the United States would be incomplete without a 
reference to that very important branch — the professional training of the teachers. The 
wholly erroneous thaory that, to make a i^ood manual training teacher, all that is needed 
is intelligence, and the technical skill of the mechanic has, in some localities, brought 
discredit upon the department. Technical skill, although to a certain extent essential, 
is.really not the most important qualification The teacher — the elementary teacher in 
particular — mnst be an intelligent and trained student of th-i laws th^t govern the 
healthful growth of the young body and mind, and be sble to determine and apply the 
beat means of training the creative faculties in accordance with these laws. The skilled 
* mechanic i^ vpry generally a faUure, eipec^'ally with young children. We mit^ht iatQ.ie 
the truth of this proposition a priori^ but, in the ex^mn^ o\ ^^m^ \wi^\\Aw^ \». "^^ 
United Statep, we have have had a practical detnotialta.V.\oiL. TYkft ^^^ '^^t^ V %vr— •»«^^ 
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I did see some very poor — was always by this class of teacher. Manaal training is an 
educational sabject ; and, to secure satisfactory results, the men or the women who teach 
it must have a good general education and professional training as well as the necessary 
special knowledge and skill. With an added special course (take the case of Mr. Clarke, 
of Woodstock, for example) the trained teacher can do this work also, and so remove 
what is often the chief obstacle in the way of introducing a new subject. 

As I have already said, the Drezel Institute provides normal classes in manual train- 
ing, and in domestic art and science ; and the Pratt institute, in the latter. The two best 
of the other training schools I visited were the Sloyd Training School, of Boston, under 
the principalship o! Mr. Gustav Larrson, and the Teachers' Oollege of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. In the latter as well as in the Framingham Normal School, 
Mass., there are also normal classes in domestic art and science. But, notwithstanding 
this and much other provision for training teachers, there is still a great dearth owing 
largely to the rapid progress of these depart oaenta. 

The Sloyd Training School was established by Mrs. T. A. Shaw in 1888. It repre- 
sents private experimental work in the interests of education and offers free instruction 
to teachers in mechanical drawing and wood work, and in the pedago^cal bases of the 
subject. Connected with the training school proper is a room for classes of children (the 
building is one of the city '* centres "; which provide opportunity to the normal students 
for observation and practice. Mr. Larrson's system — the system, indeed, which has sur- 
vived in the Boston grammar schools, and is most prevalent in the States — is known as 
AmericJkU Sloyd, and he himself is recognized, I believe, as its best practical exponent in 
America The Teachers' College is the professional school of Columbia University for 
the study of education and the training of teachers. It takes academic rank with the 
schools of law, medicine, and applied science. Its course is a very full and comprehensive 
one^ and its buildings and equipment are amongst the finest I saw — certainly the finest 
for normal school purposes. For this faculty, the University grants diplomas, but no 
degrees as yet. Special features are its Fellowship and Scholarship fund of $5,750 
annually, and its loan fund for needy and worthy students. Its fees, however, vary from 
^100 to $150 in the manual training department, and from $75 to $150 in domestic 
science and art. Connected with it are two schools of observation and practice— the 
Horace Mann School (with higher fees) for observation only, and the Experimental 
•School, attended by grammar school pupils, for observation and practice. Both schools 
■have kindergartens (3 years to 6) and a grammar school department, while in addition 
die Horace Mann School has a High School, with a four year's course, and the Experi- 
mental School is a centre for instruction in sewing, cooking, and manual training. The 
pupils of both schools take the classes in manual training and domestic art. Here, as 
well as in Mr. Larrson's school, the normal courses for teachers of elementary and of 
secondary schools are each of two years ; but the time may be abridged in the case of 
students who possess exceptional ability. 

What Mrs. Shaw has done for manual training in Boston, the late Mrs. Hemmen- 
way, of the same city, did for domestic science and art. The Boston Normal School of 
Cookery was founded by her in 1887, and maintained till 1898, when her trustees trans- 
ferred it to the Framin8;ham Normal School, situated about 25 miles from Boston. Here 
a large handsomely furnished room is devoted to the cooking department, and the subject 
is made a prominent feature of the curriculum. The girls in the 8th and 9th grammar 
grades of the town come to the school once a week for lessons in cooking. These grades 
are broken up into a number of classes and are taught by the seniors, each having charge 
for a year and being assisted by the juniors, who in this way have a year's observation 
and practice to prepare them for assuming the full management in the second year. The 
practical part of the work I found especially ipstructive. The students do the marketing 
in the town, and even in Boston, where they also visit the kitchens of some of the largjor 
hotels. Economical buying and a good knowledge of material thus go hand in hand with 
the ordinary school course. Indeed, what is especially noticeable in all the American 
schools is the eminently practical character of the courses. In Framingham there is sjso a 
manual training department which follows the Sloyd system and in which all the seniors * 
anst spend some time each week. I saw nothing in this Normal School which we should 
aot be able to secure at once in our Normal OoUege, and \)q1oiq\otl^ Vn o^t l^otmal Schools 
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iBKij rfifterent from that of Germany. whic^hThav« li^ ^' !?' " «°°»«"«pectB, strik- 
S-^..s the apprenticeship .ys..n. hU almost tnLlv'dl^ ^""'''T'^ In th. U.ited 
U will !a existence, reinforced by oo^pulSysuoolZL ^''''^,^'^'?'^- '° ««"""'> it 
general as well as technical character. In the UnkpH^I . '^ u*"""« "'f ^"^ eieuMutary 
for lo»l control, there is no gene.al systcn of nchniS"''/'"':-^ education is a u.attOT 
isstiU in its beirinnings. and. in some iior^lnfrleci It'h •*-°''' ""* "^"^ "'*''•' " 
iiDSettled In Germany, on the other hand, where t^«' »f!^ T^i" n ""' '"'"'"'"' *'^ y«' 
It gives no grants, there is an elabjrate and well or Jan.- j '"" *'°"*"'' «^'"° "''^"^ 

higher technical education which has existed for LJ system of intermediate and 

is equally important, Germany ditferentiatPs thn „ * *}"?'"''«'' «' » century. And what 
SUte. doe. not. Both systems are of S^setheTar f'""'.*''" '^'^"''^^ ' "'« United 
ditions and the different characters of the people " P"**"*'" °' *« different con- 

The J^'tri' 

^'iTOATiOH nr Ontario. 

For a year or so there ha^K' 
ment in this province in hva^ undoubtedly been a well marked, thoagh limited, move' 
of manual training. Thja^^^^ domestic art in our schools and, to some exteit, in favor 
■ome respects, our cour^^ ^ probably due as mu'sh to the widespread feeling that, in 
of individuala A i\ yMS are not practical enough, as to the progressiveness and libi raiity 
trdningby the eff^iHher impetus has bfen given to the movement in favor of manual 
attention for the a^^i^ of the Ontario Manufacturers' Association to secure a share of 

So far as J^l^ndustrial interests. 
in the hoaseb' yTknow, no important provision has been made in Ontario for in^trnction 
in HamiltoF lOld arts except in the Ontario Normal School of Domi^stic Science and Art 
■nd the Vi'^opened in 1900) which we owe to the energy of Mrs. HoodlesR of that city, 
bj Mrs. Lfbtot School of fiousehold Science and Art in Toronto, which was eatablished 
ailian Massey-Treble, to whose munificence the citv is indebted for what is 
lly the finest school of the kind I have seen. Both of these schools provide 
Sarses for teachers as well as for all other classes of students. These courses, so 
^an judge, are at least the eqaals in every way of the best in the United States. 
is, I believe, taken up in a few of our public schools, bat aa yet to only a very 
extent. To Sir William Mac Donald of Montreal, the generous benefactor of 
i^j&ill University, Ontario owes the manual training department of the public schools 
' fBrockville, Ottawa, and Toronto, all of which (with others in the other provinces) he 
Is equipped and proposes to maintain for three 3 ears as an object-lf sson to the pc-ople of 
Janada. For some years the Kingston Board of Education has had carving and some 
t other simple forms of manual training systematically taught in its public schools by a 
specially trained teacher. Last year it established also a manaal training department in 
its Collegiate Institute, and a similar department is under weigh in connection with the 
Public Schools and Oollegiate Institute of Brantford. Here I must include the manual 
training department of Woodstock College, so far the best equipped of the class in the 
Dominion. We have also, of course, the mechanical and industrial departments of our Art 
Schools, but the courses there lack the vitalizing elements of the manual training schools. 
Of evening classes of a somewhat technical nature, we have a very few, the result of volun- 
tary effort in one or two of our cities. There are, 1 find, only two such classes in connection 
wich our Mechanics' Institutes. But, from financial and other causes, all these are as yet 
an inconsiderable factor in provincial education. The most important institution in th'i 
connection is the Toronto Technical school, established and maintained by the city of 
Toronto. As I will refer to it farther on and as it should eventaally become the 
leading intermediate technical school of Ootario, I submit a sratemput of its accommoda- 
tions, equipment, and courses. I visited it last month with Dr. McMaster, the principnl, 
and am indebted to him for particulars. Tho cost of the buildiog and iti f qaipment will 
total about 883,000. It contains as ibllows : 17 lecture and demonstration rooms, with 
ample provision for drawing and modelling, 3 lecture rooms for chemistry, mineralogy, and 
domestic science, with 2fa other rooms, waitins: rooms, private toov^*^ ^iw^ xc«nv\\%^ ^^R..^ 
and a iralfBroom for students' supplies. The hea\mv; and votvU\av\oTi ^x^ ^T^c.^^\i.V\sssX 
the poeition of the windowa dkud the size of the comdota m\9^X. >a^ tsiQit^ vqcsX»"«^^- =^ 
16 E. 
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tbon^h it is the old building of the Athletic Clab remodelled, the work has been turpris- 
ingly well done, and the accommodations compare very favorably with those of most of 
tbe United States manual training schools. At present it has a staff of thirteen teachers 
and provides only evening classes for artisans and others. There are now 1,128 on the 
roll. Applicants must be at least fourteen years of age and must possess a working 
knowledge of the elementary public school subjects, but the grading in the school is based 
OS their mathematical attainments. The work is arranged in the following departments : 
(l) physical science, (2) tuechanic construction, (3) architecture and building construction, 

i4) chemistry, (5) industrial design; with special courses in (a) domestic science and art, 
h) mioeralogy, geology, and metallurgy, (c) electricity, steam, and ii^as engines, (d) clay 
modelling. The accommodations and equipment of this school difEer from those of similar 
institutions in the United States in having no *' shops," or mechanical laboratories. 

This is all of importance that has been done so far for elementary technical education 
in this province, aud the attendance more than justifies the provision. As a further proof 
of the necessity of extending the system of technical evening classes, I may add that I have 
been informed in various, trustworthy quarters that the International Correspondence 
Schools of the United States do a " rewiring tr^de " with the young mechanics of our 
cities and towns. Indeed, in my inspectorid work 1 have occasionally come across the 
agents of these institutions in the hotel sitting rooms, sun:ounded by young men from the 
local factories who were arranging for their courses. Whether these correspondence 
schools can be made to take the place of technical evening ^tslasses where such are not 
available, is still a question unsettled from the educational pointb| view. But there is no 
doubt of their financial success. The oldest of them is said to have^o fewer than 200,000 
students on its roll, with thousands irom Ontario ! Nor, with sSch a showing, can 
there be any doubt as to the necessity of supplementary technical training for artisans. 

As to Trade Schools : The only real one we have in Canada is the ^panadian Horo- 
logical Institute, under the direction of Mr. H. R. Playtner, who openedN it in Toronto 
some years ago. The school occupies a flat, and the building is well lightec^N^nd conveni- 
ent About $5,000 has been spent on the equipment. For young menv^^^h some 
experience there is a one year's course and the fee is $165 or $180. A fud course for 
those without experience is two years ; the fee being $330 or $360. The sohooil 1^^ sonae- 
times an attendance of about 30 — there were 16 present when I visited itV~<^^ ^^ 
efficiency is vouched for by competent judges and the success of its pupils, j^i^ are 
also in Toronto, I believe, two private schools for opticians, one in connection V^^h a 
manufactory ; and in St Thomas the M.C.R. provides evening classes tor its apprei '" 

In the highest work of a technical system this Province has made a good beginM^'V 
in our School of Agriculture at Guelph, and our School of Practical Science at Toroii^ 
both fitate- maintained institutions. Queen's University, Kingston, has a faculty of "" 
plied Science (with "shops"), and a School of Mines ; the latter being partly state-snj 
ported also. The students of these schools are in much demand and there is an overflow^ 
ing attendance. Everything points to the necessity for further developments along these] 
lines. 

THE BCONOMICAL AND THE BDVCATICNAL ASPECT, 

But my report is concerned mainly with manual training in its relation to primary 
and secondary education. As the question has been presented to us in Ontario, it has 
two aspects — the economic and the educational one, the former being in the minds of 
most by far the more important. The problem we have now to consider is : What 
can we do to improve the condition of our industries and at the same time to secure a 
needed change in our system of education 9 

As to the economic aspect, in order that my report should deal with facts, so fai' as 
I could asceirtain them, I requested the high school principals in the manufacturing and 
other centres of population to investigate the situation in their localities. I have re> 
ceived answers from about forty-five. In many cases definite numbers were not given ; 
but enough was given to show the situation. In the case of Ottawa and Toronto, owing 
to their population and the variety and number of the manufacturing establishments, I 
have been unable to obtain any definite particulars, but I have obtained enough to justify 
me in concluding that the conditions there are largely the same. 
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The iteoeral conclusions I dtAw from the answers are as follows : — 

1. Under pi r sent circumstances, extremely few High School papils from any of the 
foma — not, I believe, 5 per cent, of the total attendance — enter the manufactarirg estab- 
lishments in any other capacity than that of clerks or office hands 

2. Of those that enter from the Pablic Schools, and they are quite numeroas in the 
mannfaotaring centres, with few exceptions they go from the fourth form, and in many — 
most, I fear— of the localities outside of the largest centres they leave school before they 
have completed the studies of the form. Such pupils are often reported as remaining at 
achool only until they are old f nough to begin work. The following illustrates the situa- 
tion : In Hamilton, four left the Collegiate Institute last year for the factories ; 140, 
the public schools (not including those from the separate sdiools) ; in Toronto Junction, 
of toose now in the factories, 19 are from the high school and 129 from the public 
■ehools ; and in Lindsay 90 per cent, of all the hands have come from the public 
achoolsy the remaining 10 per cent, being about equally divided between old country- 
men, and Canadians who have had a short coarse at the Collegiate Institutes. 

.3. Manufacturers generally, having in view, of course, the industrial aspect of the 
question, favour the introduction of manual training into the public and high schools. 
Some of them hold that we shall then retain the pup'ds longer in our schools, and thus 
■apply a better educated and more useful class of workmen. Many complain of the lack 
of education and trained intelligence of the boys and girls that come to them. We have 
provided in our high schools for the preliminary training of professional men, and we un- 
dertake in our bookkeeping, our stenography, and our typewriting, to prepare boys and 
girls for the merchant's office. The latter provision is, of course, technical. To be con- 
siatent, they hold we should recognize the industrial occupations as well, especially in view 
of our enormous natural resources and the increasing importance of our manufactures. 
In order to show their appreciation and zeal, some of the minufacturers are prepared to 
give the preference in employment to those pupils who have had this kind of training 

OPINIONS OF ONTARIO PRINCIPALS, 

I quote a few passages from some of the answers I received, which show the general 
dioation. 

**ThB mmnnfBctnrert seemed to think well of manual training^, one furniture man saying that a conrae 
ol wood-workinff would keep away from him some that can never learn his trade. Another in the 
Mflne line faid that the boys he employs are in many oases hamptered by their imperfect knowledge of frac- 
tkmsu As the boys are usually about fourteen when taken on, the question arose why did they not know 
-fnetions ? The answer was that they had left school years before and Lad been hanging about home. Mr. 
Giimai said that in cutting out gloves what he mainly wanted was intelligence, showing me how a former 
papil of mine cat 785 sq. in. of gloves out of a skin which was reckoned enough for 752 inches, while a bad 
«r imtber a atnpid hand got 44 inches le«s than had been expected out of a somewhat larger skin. 

Few of the manufacturers seemed to have any idea to what extent they employed Public or High 
Bofaool fio^ls. Siany workmen here are Germans or Poles who came grown up. Largely, boys are set to 
. tend machines. 

As said before, manufacturers favor manual training, and drawing to scale. The Public School princi- 
pal thinks that the time oould be spared if the Kntrance Kxamination with its excessive memorizing, were 
done away wiih . To me it seems a question turning mainly on the readiness of the Provmcial Govern* 
ment to pay expenses. High School boards are hard enough put to it already for funds."— Prtn., Berlin 
HigkSckocL 

** About 90 per cent, of the boys who enter the High School, attend about one or two years and then 
find employment in the factories of the town. 

A considerable number of boys from the Public School never enter the High School but find employ- 
ment in the factories. These boys either run machines or act as assistants to men who run the machines. 

About 20 per cent, of the boys from the Public School never even enter the senior fourth class. After 
discassinir the qoestion with our maDufaoturers, the principal of the Public School, and some members of 
oar Hoard of Education, I do not hesitate to say that luanual training in our Public or High School is quite 
prACticable and desirable. If some of the subjects now on the school course, which are of no practical value 
to these boyL oould be dropped and manual labor Bub^titutfd in their stead, 1 think we would be able to 
bold many of these boys and girls one or two years longer at school. Phis in iteelf would be worth much 
to thom. H this change in our school course cuuld be etfected, the large number of unskilled laborers 
which wo now have, would be replaced, in time, by intelligent master workmen who would have a * why 
for every how.**'— Prin , Gananoque High School, 

" All of the pioprietors thought that manual training should be taught in the schools, so that boys 
night, nt «n early age, say at 13, begin to acquire skill and knowledge of tools and machinery. After such 
a preJnninary training thfy could more intelligently decide what calling or dei)artment of work to follow. 
A eonrse of this Und would also keep the boys longer in school, and tht^ir literary training might go on 
•imnlfcaaeonsly with the mechanical drills. 

I^^h^ pi^l dmwing was warmly advocated." — Prin., Chatham Collegiate Inttitute, 
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'* I have had many requests from boy? just enterin^r the Collegiate^ to be allowed to di^peni^e with 
»oine of the obligatory mbjecta aud tiike i lectriciiy and 8om«i chemistry, but on account of the rfgulations 
I could not alliw that. I HoiuetimeM think that when a biy eatera th^ C. I. and hai« only a Mhort time to 
remain, and kn«»wrt that he is going into some electrical wnrkK. he khnuid 1)6 allowed to take a couree that 
would moie directly tit him for the objeco he has iu view."— Pr in., Oudph OoUeyicUe Institute. 
« 

*' A i«cho^l for iiiiuual training would be popular in Oalt »nd would b** well attended. Parents would 
be able to Hod <ut whether u chiid h:i>< any liking or aptitude for a trade, and manufacturers pay that »uch 
appr»?nticeB would ba u.o'h intelli^eot and would not waste ro much material. No greater boon could be 
given to this district. It iA i-nly a question uf fundri. 

ThH t|ueHtion uf opening a schooi for the teachinjj oi l)omefl?ic Science in Gait is to be discussed within 
a few days by h joint commutee fnna the Oulieguite Invtitute Board and the Public School board.'— /*rt>i., 
Oalt CoUmialc Institute. 

'* The boyn from the High Schools rarely learn a trade. The employers way they often come from the 
street, having driven wagon-, etc., after leaving tie Public Schools. I believe working in wood, Uietai, 
with dr-Awing. eminently practicabl**; mouldiutf id of less valui*. All the great employers, as L^^onard^ 
McCleary'i*, Yatec of Loudon Tool Co , are enthusiasitio about the matter. They would give the p >Hition« 
ti» boys who had taktn the course in preference to ' thers. They are very de.irous of obtainini; amore 
inteilif<ent eUuiH of apprentices. There is a strong feeling among the manufactui era in favor of Manual 
Traiuintf. They think it chould he in connection with High Schools, as boya should begin about 12 years of 
age. J>(iud<m is largely a factory town, and our High School is doing very little for those entering into 
traden."— Prm., London ColUyiatc Institute, 

" The manager ot the Sylvei^ter works is very strongly in favor of having manual training in the Public 
'Schools. He thinkn it could be begun in h simplt) way and gradually lead to more difbcnlt work, and that 
the young mechanics of thi^* couutry would h» Wt>rth two or three times their present value if they 
had some training in school. Ue says that very few of them will go to Technical Schools after they have 
left school and have been at a trade for a tew years, and that in consequence the ordinary factoty 
hand knows only enough to run his own machine. He thinks this would completely change if manual 
training wem taken up in the Public Schools The Chairman of our Hoard has given some thought 
to this phase of educati(»n and thinks that the Government should establish for trial in a number of f^choola 
in the larger towns manual training as a feature of the Fifth Form work of the Public Schools. ''—iVm., 
Lindsay Collegiate Institute. 

" In answer to your inquiries a^ to the practicability of introducing a Technical Eklncation courae into 
our schools, we would say that we have greatly realised the need of it. We find that as a rule our appren- 
tices come from the Public Schools, and have no idea at all of the dififerent branches of our trade, viz., 
cabinet making, carving, finishing and upholstering, and for some time are of littlp or no value. Conse- 
quently their wages are small, and this brings us an inferior class of apprentices. If they had been taught 
even the first rudiments of their trade, they would be far more valuable to us, and we could afford to pay 
them higher wages ; f-nd this would overcome a great drawback in developing our manufacturing indus- 
tries. Such a course in our schools would no doubt bring to light great abilities in mechanical lines now 
lying dorm&nt." --Letter to Prin. C. I., IngersoU, frma the Ellis, Atanufacturing Co. 

" The apprenticeship system ha? almost passed away and manufacturers find it harder to secure boys 
for shop work than formerly, though there is no lack of boys who wish to take up office work. Several 
gentlemen assured me that boys with a good English education such as a High School gives, could earn 
more and advance more rapidly in the shops than in the office. Indeed, one gentleman, who employs 
between 400 and 500 men, told me that all his foremen are Americans. 

There is general feeling among the manufacturers I visited, and the Pnblic School authorities I saw. 
that a course of Manual Training in the schools would be productive of much good, in turning the 
attention of boys away from the professions and directing them to the manufactures, where, it is stated, 
most of the prizes now lie. Most of them emphasized the value of a sound English education, coupled 
with a knowledge of the uses of tools, and the ability to apply that knowledge in practice. All thought 
the High School the place to ^ive Manual Tiaining, as the Public School pupd is too immature to profit by 
it. That a course in Manual Training wou'd attract pupils to the High School, I have no doubt. That 
such a course could be add*'d to the present curriculum, I have no doubt. The chief difficulty in estab- 
lishing such a course would be in inducing Board-t to spend the money necessary to put up the requisite 
buildings and equip them properly." — Prin.^ Woodstock Collegiate Institute. 

** I have consulted with the PU{>erintendents of the various manufacturing works as to the education 
and knowledge that a boy should have in order that he may become an expert workman. The answers 
are briefly summarized in this way : In constructive works, apprentices should have ability to perform the 
simple ot)€rations of arithmetic with quiclinet-s and accuracy ; they should also have command of algebra, 
trigcmometry »nd geometrv as they aie applied in the practice of mechanical and physical work, and 
should know thoroughly the physics of machinery, and mechanics. Mechanical drawing, inclusive of free- 
hand, is also a necessity. A knowledge of tools, their adjustment and uses, such as comes from practice 
with them, and an acquaintance with ccmimon machines, their method of working, their driving, gearing 
and adjustment will prove of great service to the b y, and will be a means of hastening his promotion to 
positions more lucrative both to him and to his employers. 

In the textile works, the remarks about machinery and tools also apply, but the mathematics are not 
so important unless the boy wishes to learn the machine shop practice which is now a parr of most large 
factories, in order that he may be able to repair or alter pieces that rt quire such attention."— PWn., King- 
ston CoUnjiati Institute. 

**The one ereat como'aint I found among the manufacturers and master mechanics was the » eed of 

better educated hoyt> to Jearn ilie tra Its. Mr. Patterson. Superintendent cf the G.T.R. ^«hop^ showeil me 

ss'e of answer pRpern he bad exam-ned, and, though the cj^ndidateA wete over VS y^*8^^« o^ age. their 
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atUinmeDts were of a low grade. In every case the employers complained almost bitterly of this lack on 
the part of their apprentices. I wan told of a boy who had difficulty in writing^ hifi own name. In another 
oase the employer found that one of his men — a comparatively young man— could not read. In many 
instances, boys are found who read and write with much difficulty. 

** Whether the conditions will be found the same in other centres an they are here I am not prepared to 
•ay, but it is a deplorable fact that boys should begin their life-work so poorly equipped as I find them. 
There can be no doubt that parents who intend their boys to become mechanics, and as a consf quence the 
boys themselves, plsce very little value on a fairly (rood education. The argument is urged : * My won is 
to be a mechanic ; of what advantage will it be to him to get more than the merent elements c>f an educa* 
tion ? ' To assist in remedying this state of things seems to me to be the prime duty of oiir secondary 
achools ; to recognize in our lystnm the need of preliminary training for those boys who are looking to the 
trades tor an occupation ; to increase the intelligence of the mechanic by keeping boys who are to become 
blacksmiths, carpentfrs, &c , lorger at fchool than they remain at present ; and to give them considerable 
-acientiiic and some practical acquaintance with the subjects to which they are to devote themselves.'*— 
Prin., Stratford Collegiate Institute. 

J Eobmit alf o the opinion of one of onr ablest and most experienced Princ'palft : he 
Bounds a note of alarm that deserves attention : — 



" In the lower f^rades of the P. St., where both girls and boys do the same work, paper work, drawing, 
carving, I suppose it could be done here as well as in Turontn. After that, when boys and girls have to be 
•eparated, the difficulty is the expense. A new room for each would have to be built, and a teacher of 
carpentry, and a t«>acher of domestic science engaged. It seems to me the same difficulty would present 
itself in the High School. There is not a vacant room in either High or Public Schools. In fact, the trustee! 
may have to build new rooms for Public School accommodation this year. Many grumble at the expense 
of the fchools now. I sm sure the addition of manual training such as will be of any real use, will lately 
add to the burden. There is no doubt it can be done, if people will stand the expense. 

I may be wrong— I have never seen manual training or domestic science taught— but it doei seem to me 
the world is demanding more and more of the teacher every day. Where do the parents come in ? Have 
they no responsibilities any more. What are the mothers of the land doing if they cannot teach their little 
daui^ters sewing, cooking, &c. ? Do fathers no more teach their boys to make little articles? It seems to 
me the a^e is an age of babiei that have to be taught everything, dannot they do anything themselves ? 
Is the whole responsibility to be thrown on the teachers ? We are to teach them religion, so say the preach- 
ers : teach them to co"k, sew, scrub, iron, &c., ray Mrs. Hoodlees and her followers ; if a Toronto judge 
finds a bad boy, the teachers are not doing their duty, &c. Where does the parent come in ? 

Another difficulty is the different employments carried on in our towns. In Germany and England 
and some of the cities of the United States tde whole population is employed at one trade, glove making, 
ahoee, weaving, &c. It is an easy matter to furnish training for one particular trade, but what can tech- 
nical training do in a town like this ? 

In industrial schools manual training is excellent and indispensable ; in large centres of population 
both manual training and and technical schools are possible, but I fear not in our small towns." 

As to the educational aspect generally : Most of the High School Masters and the 
Fnblic School Inlspectors and other educationalists in Ontario with whom I have corres- 
ponded or discusf ed the subject, are in favor of giving domestic art and manual training 
a place in our school course, provided always that the obstacles which I will discuss further 
on — the initial cost, the lack and cost of teachers, want of accommodations, the already 
crowded curriculum, examination pressure — can be satisfactorily overcome. There are, of 
course, some educationalists and others so imbued with the spirit of the old humanities, 
that they can see no value in this training. Some, not without reason, dread the taint 
of commercialism and the impairment of our present system. Others again, sometimes 
through thoughtless prejudice and often through self-interest, deride the whole subject. 
We may hope, I trust, that t lere will be no just ground for the fears of the former. As 
to the latter, like the poor, they are always with us. 

RECOMMENDA TIONS. 

In view of the situation in this province I have to recommend : — 

(1) That, for educational purposes, manual training, including instruction in domestic 
science and art, be placed on a par with the other subjects on the programme of both the 
high and the public schools. These subjects should, of course be optional ; for it will be 
many years before public opinion and our resources will justify the action of Massachu- 
setts with its obligatory law. Here I should say that, in the large majority of schools, 
the only available form of manual training will be drawing; and, as I will point out 
further on, the course in this subject should be enriched and amplified, to develop more 
fully the aesthetic sense and to meet our economic requirements. 

(2) That, for economic purposes : 

(a) A system of evening classes for artisans and others be organized and put in an 
effective condition. For the actual mechanic, this provision wo^ld «A.^v5%\i^^:oL \\fiL'^'w\»- 
ant one. 
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(b) That provision be made in oar hii;h achool regulations for extending the edaca- 
tional manual training into conrbes of a technioal or aemi technical nature, forming depart- 
ments in our existing schools, bat taken, when possible, in separate high schools And 
all such provision shoald be of flexible character, so that, as the character of our cities 
and towns becomes differentiated from year to year, school boards may adapt the details 
to locsl conditions ; but no such provision should fail to recoi^nize the paramount import- 
ance of a good academic education in English, Science and Mathematics. 

An important proviso I must add — and in view of my experience and of my knowl- 
eidge of the situation I cannot emphssize it too strongly — the Educaiion DepartmerU 
sTwuM sanction tio provision for manual or teeknieal training of any kind at the 
expense, even at firsts of our existing courses Notwithstanding all that can be said in 
behalf of the practical, the claims of the academic must always be paramount. 

The German system of edacation, as we have seen, draws a sharp, line of demarcation 
between general and technical education, and, consequently approadbes closely to what 
an ideal system should be. The better the division of labor, the better the product. But 
Ontario is not a wealthy and populous community, and in many respects she resembles the 
United States more closely than she does the Qera an Confederation. The American 
system, which connects the educational manual training of the elementary classes with 
the technical training of the High School is within our reach and likely to suit our condi- 
tions. 

A few words as to the order of urgency. As is sbown by the answers I received 
from High School Principals, even from the utilitarian point of view it is the Public 
Schools that should first and chi« fly engage the attention of the Education Department. 
This is tbe source whence come most of those who enter the manufactories The 
supply often produces the demand, and the High School also deserves attention ; but it 
is to the Public School, for some years at any rate, that we must look for most of our 
artisans. Every educational consideration also enforces this view. Psychology tells us 
that it is when the child is in the formative stage — when he is in the elementary school 
— that the development of all the motor centres of the brain should be begun. 

But we cannot expect much at first and it would be most unwise to force the pace 
of public opinion. The new subjects were introduced into the United States nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and, though good progress has been made, what has been done ii 
meagre compared with what remains to do In Ontario all we can expect for some years 
is sewing in most of our Public Schools, and cooking in the cities and towns ; both being 
continued in some of the High schools Manual training we may have, sometimes of a 
simple character, in our cioy and town Public and High schools, with technical ex- 
tensions in a dozen or so of our largest High schools and Collegiate Institutes A separate 
Technical school I do not believe feasible at present in any other place than Toronto. 
In its Technical school, now for evening classes only — we have the potentiality of a first 
rate institution. With a wing added for more teaching class rooms, <* shops" and an 
assembly hall, a completed equipment, and eflecti^e staff, and one or two additions to its 
courses^ we should have at a cost easily within the capabilities of the municipality, a 
technical day school inferior to few in the United States. The city cannot long ignore 
the need of such an institution or the inexpediency of maintaining its costly building and 
equipment for evening classes alone. The much needed reorganization of tbe Toronto 
school system would also most surely follow the establishment of such a school. 

The proposal occasionally made to turn some of our High schools into Technical 
schools is one which, I think, cannot be entertained. Technical education is needed 
chiefly in the larger centres, and in them as well as in the sma4er ones, what the public 
value most is a general education and courses for business, for the profeasioop, and for 
teachers' certificates. As I have already said, we should have a separate Technical school 
in Toronto. In all the other cities, undifferentiated High scbools are maintained. Specializa- 
tion such as we find in the States, has not yet set in. Nor would any of the smaller 
centres be willing to have the programmes of their present High schools cuHailed. The 
work done hy some of the smaller schools hardly justifies the expenditure upon them ; 
And yetf daring the paat twenty years, only one locality Vi\^ ^v^ii \i^ \tA Hi^h school. 
Far B aya^em of TeohxdojX education we must for yeata \ook. \iO aoma au^Vi %<i>aKiaft ^^ 
Mve propoaed. 
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The qneition of the Trade school we may disregard for the present. Its mainten- 
aace bj the Lsgislature, either in whole or in part, cannot now be a question of practical 
politics. Indeed, only in Toronto, conld saoh schools be possible. Elsewhere, in the 
smaller cities and towns, oar manafac tores have not yet become specialized as they are 
in England, Germany, and some parts of the United States. Trade schools in our smUler 
centres would be an impossibility. When, owing to increased resources and the develop- 
ment of our manufactures, this problem presents itself, private enterprise in Toronto, as 
well as in the States, has already shown us one way in which it may be partly solved. 
Besides, every year the question becomes of less importance. Every year sees a greater 
specialization of machinery. Even now a boy can operate a machine which does the 
work formerly done by over a hundred men ; and the artisan of the future will be best 
equipped if he begins his work after his intelligence has been developed by Manual Train- 
ing, and above all by the ordinary acidemic courses Oapsbility and adaptability will be 
worth more than the mere skill of the expert. 



THB OBSTACLES. 

But, as the answers I received from Principals show and my own experience as 
Inspector leads me to believe, there are very serious obstacles in the way of the imtroduc- 
tion of Manual Training into our school system. Apart from difficulties arising out of 
our present organization, which I will discuss in the second part of my report, and which . 
I may say, are, I believe, not insurmountable, there are two main obstacles — the cost and 
the want of competent teachers. 

(1). As to the cost. For sewing all that is needed is competent teachers ; but, for 
cooking and manual training in wood and iron, special equipment and separate accommo- 
dation are needed as well. As to the equipment : I submit a conservative estimste of the 
cost of a room filled up in good style for a class of twenty in cooking : this number, Biiss 
Norris, the Principal of the Toronto Victor School, to whom I am indebted for the 
estimate, regards as the largest a teacher can manage efficiently at one time : 

20 deeks, each 6tted with foil length drawer and sband ; $6.00 each (set up) $120 00 

20 stools with rubber tips, 60o. each 12 00 ' 

1 dish and utensil cupboard, 7 feet 6 inches long and 7 feet high, with seven drawers, 5 

sections, shelved 40 00 

Utensils and dishes 75 00 

1 Range with warming closets 35 00 

1 sink iron enamelled with back 15 60 

2 sink tables, $4.00 each 8 00 

Linen for towels . 10 00 

$316 50 

Cupboards to be ash ; desk and tables, ash body, birch top ; bunsen burners and a 
lumber of minor necessities are omitted. Refrigerator not included. No provision for 
children's aprons are mentione'^, as such provision may 6r may not be needed. 

In a good many cooking schools I visited, there were several ranges — one for coal; one 
for gas ; and, occasionally, one for electricity ; the object, of course, being to accustom 
the pupils to the different kinds. 

For the following statement of the cost of a ''shop" for wood- working, I am indebt- 
ed to the official report of the Kingston 0. I.: it includes the cost of the drawing depart- 
ment : 

18 Drawing Tables at .?4.25 $ 76 60 

36 Drawing lioards at 60c 21 60 

18 Sets Drawing Instruments at $S.75 167 60 

Miscellaneous Drawini; Instrameats for demonstration and occasional use 53 00 

18 Wood working benches, with quick acting vise, at $17.25 '^NS^ ^^ 

18 Sete bench tools for students use at $U.U '*^^^2i^ 

MucelUneoaa wood working tooU for demonsbTatVon and ocoaaxoTitX xka^ : ^^v>c«k 

Fitting ap the workshop A.^w^ 
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For High Schools that wonid attempt conrses in hot and cold metal, as well as in 
wood, the cost would be ranch larger. What it would be, even in a modest way, may 
be gathered from th» foUovnng statement of the value of the building and equipment 
of the department in Woodstock, which provides for two classes of 24 each in wood and 
one class of 10 in iron work : 



Building, brick 2i Btoreyi »0x80 f«et $2,600 

24 Carpnateri)' Benches at 812.60 SOO 

24 8«t« of tooU at 815.00. 360 

24 Wood Lathes at $80 7^ 

Shafting, Belting, etc 660 

Wood c»rving Benches for 24 120 

24 Sets Carving Tools 100 

Special Tools for occasional use 160 

Wood Working Machinery ( Planar, Circ. Saw, Scroll Saw. etc. ) 40D 

10 horse power Gas Engine 760 

Blacksmithing outfit for 10 300 

Machine Shop Tools for Iron Work 2,600 

Small Tools for Machine Shop 200 

$9,050 

For the following particulars I am indebted to Prof. Robeitaon, of Ottawa, who has 
charge of the Macdpnald Manual Training fund *. the statement gives the cost of fitting 
up one of the manual traikiing rooms. 

The Manual Training eqnipment, benches and tools, for a 20 bench centze would 
oost, at prices we have been paying, about $400.00. The fitting of the room with cup- 
boards, gpneral tool racks, etc., would cost about $300.00, per room. Sometimes that 
oost of $300.00 per room has been exceeded when it has insluded the cleaning up and 
painting of the room. 

One teacher can take charge of a single 20 bench centre suitable for twenty boys. 
Taking twenty different boys every half-day permits the centre to deal with two hun- 
dred boys per week. 

The following is the list of tools that have been provided : 

For ihb Room. 



6 Smooth Planes. 


1 Flat Plyer, 6 in. 
1 Round Plyer. 


3 Fore Planes. 


8 Round Head Mallets. 


2 Oil Cans. 


1 Draw Knife. 


2 Centre Bits, each ^ f. i §. f, I 1, U. 
1 Auger Bit, each f\. J, I i t and J. 
4 DrSl Bits. 


1 Mitr« Box. 


2 Try Squares. 


4 File Cards. 


2 Screw Driver Bits. 


8 Screw Drivers, small. 


2 Wood Counter-Sinka. 


2 Screw Drivers, large. 


, 1 Iron Counter-Sink. 


1 "T" Square, each 4 in. and 6 in. 


5 Oil Stones. 


8 Flat; Filed, 8 in. 


1 Rabbet Plane. 


8 One-half Round Files, 3 in. 


10 Hammers. 


2 S.T. Files, 4 in , and one handle. 


2 Firmer Gouges, each h, |, bev. inside. 
2 Firmer Gouges, each {, 1, 1|. 


2 Flat Files and one handle. 


4 Bit Braces. 


2 Mortice Chisels, each i and §. 


5 Bevels 


2 Chisels, 1/16. 


5 Nail Sets. 


4 Firmer Chisels, i. 


8 Wood Spoke Shaves. 


2 HstchetH. 


4 Hand Screws. 


1 Pad Saw. 


10 Brad Awls, assorted handles. 


1 Grind Stone. 


2 Doz. Brad Awls, not handled. 


4 Riu Saws and 4 Cross Cut Saws. 


2 Slips for Gouges. 


6 S.P. Corks. 


8 Scrapers. 


2 Spg. Dividers. 


4 Mort. Gouges. 


3 Cutting Guoges. 


4 Wing Dividers, 5 in. 


5 Gimlets. 


4 Pincers. 


1 Tool Grinder. 


1 Cutting Plyer, 6 in. 


2 Bent Gouges. 15 each 'i and 1. 




2 Blackboard Compasses. 




For the Bench. 


1 Rule. 


1 Bench Hook. 


1 Drawing Rule. 


1 Pencil Compass. 


1 Sloyd KTiif«. 


1 Back Saw. 


1 Guage. 


1 Marking Awl. 


1 Try Square. 


1 Drawing Kit. 


I Jnck Hane. 


1 Brush and Hook. 


' Firni'ir Chisel, each f i, 1. 
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Under the Mac Donald ay stem, I may say here, the bo>B have one seasioa each i^ 
week, lasting the whole forenoon or afternoon, the girls of the corresponding olaBses in 
Brockville during these periods taking under the regular teachera, sewing, knitting, and 
catting oat, and listening to talks on Domestic Science. In the opinion of Mr. Robert 
Meade, P. S. I. of Brockvilie, from whom I have learned these particalars, the ses- 
aions are too long and mach better results would be obtained if each pupil had two, each 
1^ hoars long. By the present plan, the pupil is completely tired oat bodily and men- 
tally. Besides, the sessions are so far apart that he has forgotten much of his previous 
lesson and his interest in his last piece of work has been gradually fading away. In Mr. 
Meade's estimation, the ** Centre " system is to blame for this In the elementary schools 
I saw in the United States, the time given to Manual Training varied from an hour once 
a fortnight to three hours or four hours and a half a week, the latter provision being 
regarded as the best one. 

Nor, in counting the cost, can we ignore the important fact that very few of oar 
Schools have accommodation to spare, and the equally important fact that the cost of 
the present system is, in most localitif s, as great as the taxpayer is prepared to meet, 
until, at least, this subject is more generally understood. And, further, I can think of ' 
almost no High School in Ontario, and this is true, I believe, of the Pablio Schools as 
well, which, to do full justice to both the staff and the pupils, does not need additional 
teaching power for the existintr courses. Many of our classes are far too large, and many 
of our teachers are sadly overworked. We must be prepared to do a good deal more than 
simply add the new subjects to the programme. 

(2). As to the lack of competent teachers. Notwithstanding the provision for training 
teachers that has been made in the United States, this is still a senous obstacle there, and 
for some years it will be*a very serious obstacle in Ontario. The Hamilton and Toronto 
Schools of Domestic Art with their Normal classes are fortunately ready to hand. All 
that is needed is the demand. But, for Manual Training, no simiisr provision has yet 
appeared. Kingston had to import a teacher from the United States at a salary which 
few boards would care to pay, and the MaoDonald Schools are manned by ^achers from 
England. True, the latter schools provide instruction for the teachers of the locality, and 
a summer school was opened last year; but is the product of such classes likely to be sat- 
isfactory in view of the fact that the courses in the United States schools tflJce at least 
one year, and oftener two 1 This phase of the question is a most important one. All the 
eduiTationalists I have met are unanimous on Uiis poin^-. Mr. R. M. Smith, Supervisor 
of Manual Training in Chicago, who has made a special study of this subject, expreises 
an emphatic opinion. " Manual Training stands or falls with the character of its repre- 
sentative. I should recommend that great care be taken in its introduction, otherwise 
we shall bring the new branch into disrepute, and, when a thing of this kind is tried in a 
community with failure as a result, it is very hard to reinstate it in the minds of 
the people." As to technical evening; classes : only in the University centres — 
Toronto and Kingston— could competent teachers be secured without, as in Germany, 
drawing upon the staffs of the High Schools or Pahlic Schools. But, as matters stand, it 
would be unreasonable to expect our teachers to do the work of the evening classes in 
addition to the work of the day school. To do so would be to sacrifice their own health 
or the interests of both classes of schools. A special grant to School Boards concerned 
might overcome the difficulty by enabling them to increase their staffs and thus relieve 
one or more of part of their day duties. 

RECOMMENDA TIONS, 

In order to assist in overcoming these obstacles, I beg leave to recommend as 
follows : — 

(1) The Education Department should take steps to provide a supply of competent 
teasl.ers. The expert mechanic as I have already pointed out will not f>uit. The indus- 
trial side of the question is important, but the ecucational side is more so, and, even for 
the technical departments, we need the trained teacher. The difficulty may be tided over 
for a year or so by importing foreign teachers ; but we mnst look to Oivtajc\<i I^t ^ '^«t\si.'^- 
nent and effective supply All our teachers must V>e " \o t\i^ xa»ai\i«t \i^\x^'' ^vsc^. ^^ 
nBiwe of sewing, it may form part of the coutbq m ovxt "^oxtaiX ^^w^^^ ^'^^^^^^^^^'^'^^^'^^ 
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tbonf^h ic is the old bailding of the Athletic Glab remodelled, the work has been surpris- 
ingly well done, and the accommodations compare very favorably with those of most of 
tlie United States manoal training schools. At present it has a staff of thirteen teachers 
and provides only evening classes for artisans and others. There are now 1,128 on the 
roll. Applicants mnst be at least fourteen years of age and must possess a working 
knowledge of the elementary public school subjects, but the grading in the school is based 
on their mathematical attainments. The work is arranged in the following departments : 
(I) physical science, (2) fnechanic construction, (3) architecture and building construction, 
(4) chemistry, (5) industrial design; with special courses in (a) domestic lE^ence and art, 
(6) mineralogy, geology, and metallurgy, (c) electricity, steam, and i^as engines, (d) clay 
modelling. The accommodations and equipment of this school differ from those of similar 
institutions in the United States in having no " shops," or mechanical laboratories. 

This is all of importance that has been done so far for elementary technical education 
in this province, and the attendance more than justifies the provision. As a further proof 
of the necessity of extending the system of technical evening classes, I may add that I have 
been informed in various trustworthy quarters that the International Correspondence 
Schools of the United States do a '* roaring trade '' with the young mechanics of our 
cities and towns. Indeed, in my inspectoraJ work I have occasionally come across the 
agents of these institutions in the hotel sitting rooms, surrounded by young men from the 
local factories who were arranging for their courses. Whether these correspondence 
schools can be made to take the place of technical evening classes where such are not 
available, is still a question unsettled from the educational point of view. But there is no 
doubt of their financial success. The oldest of them is said to have no fewer than 200,000 
students on its roll, with thousands Irom Ontario ! Nor, with such a showing, can 
there be any doubt as to the necessity of supplementary technical training for artisans. 

As to Trade Schools : The only real one we have in Canada is the Canadian Horo- 
logical Institute, under the direction of Mr. H. R. Play tner, who opened it in Toronto 
some years ago. The school occupies a flat, and the building is well lighted and conveni- 
ent. About $5,000 has been spent on the equipment. For young men with some 
experience there is a one year's course and the fee is $165 or $180. A full course for 
those without experience is two years ; the fee being $330 or $360. The school has some- 
times an attendance of about 30 — there were 16 present when I visited it — and its 
efficiency is vouched for by competent judges and the success of its pupils. There are 
also in Toronto, I believe, two private schools for opticians, one in connection with a 
manufactory ; and in St Thomas the M.C.R. provides evening classes tor its appreutioes^ 

In the highest work of a technical system this Province has made a good beginning 
in our School of Agriculture at Guelph, and our School of Practical Science at Toronto, 
both state- maintained institutions. Queen's Univensity, Kingston, has a faculty of Ap- 
plied Science (with " shops "), and a School of Mines ; the latter being partly state-sup- 
ported also. The students of these schools are in much demand and there is an overflow^- 
ing attendance. Everything points to the necessity for further developments along these 
lines. 

THE ECONOMICAL AND THE EDUCATIONAL ASPECT, 

But my report is concerned mainly with manual training in its relation to primary 
and secondary education. As the question has been presented to us in Ontario, it has 
two aspects — the economic and the educational one, the former being in the minds of 
most by far the more important. The problem we have now to consider is: What 
can we do to improve the condition of our industries and at the same time to secure a 
needed change in our system of education t 

As to the economic aspect, in order that my report should deal with facts, so faf as 
I could ascertain them, I requested the high school principals in the manufacturing and 
other centres of population to investigate the situation in their localities. I have re- 
ceived answers from about forty-five. In many cases definite numbers were not given ; 
but enough was given to show the situation. In the case of Ottawa and Toronto, owing 
to their population and the variety and number of the manufacturing establishments, I 
have been unable to obtain any definite particulars, but I have obtained enough to justify 
me in concluding that the conditions there are largely the same. 
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The general conclusions I draw from the answers are as ft>llow8 : — 

1. Under pi f sent circumstances, extremely few High School pupils from any of the 
forma — not, I believe, 5 per cent, of the total attendance — enter the manufactarirg estab- 
lishments in any other capacity than that of clerks or office hands 

2. Of those that enter from the Pnblic Schools, and they are quite numerous in the 
manufactoring centres, with few exceptions they go from the fourth form, and in many — 
most, I fear — of the localities outside of the largest centres they leave school before they 
have completed the studies of the form. Such pupils are often reported as remaining at 
school only until they are old enough to begin work. The following illustrates the situa- 
tion : In Hamilton, four left the Collegiate Institute last year for the factories; 140, 
the public schools (not including those from the separate schools) ; in Toronto Junction, 
of tboae now in the factories, 19 are from the high school and 129 from the public 
schools ; and in Lindsay 90 per cent, of all the hands have come from the public 
schools, the remaining 10 per cent, being about equally divided between old country- 
men, and Canadians who have had a short coarse at the Collegiate Institutes. 

.3. Manufacturers generally, having in view, of course, the industrial aspect of the 
question, favour the introduction of manual training into the public and high schools. 
Some of them hold that we shall then retain the papils longer in our schools, and thus 
supply a better educated and more useful class of workmen. Many complain of the lack 
of education and trained intelligence of the bojs and girls that come to them. We have 
provided in our high schools for the preliminary training of professional men, and we un- 
dertake in our bookkeeping, our stenography, and our typewriting, to prepare boys and 
girla for the merchant's office. The latter provision is, of course, technical. To be con- 
aiatent, they hold we should recognize the industrial occupations as well, especially in view 
of our enormous natural resources and the increasing importance of our manufactures. 
In order to show their appreciation and zeal, some of the manufacturers are prepared to 
give the preference in employment to those pupils who have had this kind of training 

OPINIONS OF ONTARIO PRINCIPALS, 

I quote a few passages from some of the answers I received, which show the general 
situation. 

"The mannfACtarers seemed to think well of manual training, one furniture man saying that a coarse 
of wood-workioff would keep away from him some that can never learn his trade. Another in the 
•■me line 'aid that the boys he emi)loyB are in many cases hami^ered by their imperfect knowledge of frac- 
tioDi. As the boys are usuallv about fourteen when taken un, the question arose why did they not know 
fraetiona ? The answer was that they had left school years before and lad been hanging about heme. Mr. 
Caimcs said that in cutting out glomes what he mainly wanted was intelligence, showing me how a former 
popil of mine ent 785 sq. in. of gloves out of a skin which was reckoned enough for 752 mches, while a bad 
or rather a stupid hand got 44 inches le«s than had been expected out of a somewhat larger skin. 

Few of the manufacturers seemed to have any idea to what extent they employed Public or High 
Bofaool po^ls. Many workmen here are Germans or Poles who came grown up. Largely, boys are set to 
tend maehmea. 

As said before, manufacturers favor manual training, and drawing to scale. The Public School princi* 
pal thinks that the time could be spared if the Entrance Examination with its excessive memorizing, were 
done away with. To me it seems a question turning mainly on the readiness of the Provmcial Govern- 
ment to pay expenses. High School boards are hard enough put to it already for funds."— Prin., Berlin 
HigkSehooL 

'* About 80 per cent, of the boys who enter the High School, attend about one or two years and then 
find employment in the factories of the town. 

A considerable number of boys from the Pnblic School never enter the High School but find employ- 
ment in the factories. These boys either run machines or act as assistants to men who run the machmes. 

Aboat 20 per cent, of the boys from the Public Schm)l never even enter the senior fourth class. After 
discofcinfr the question with our manufacturerH, the principal of the Public School, and some members of 
our Foard of Education, I do not hesitate to say that manual training in our Public or High School is quite 
imeticaUe and desirable. If some of the subjects now on the school course, which are of no practical value 
to these boy^ could be dropped and manual labor substituted in their stead, I think we would be able to 
bold many of these boys and girls one or two yearH longer at school. This in iteelf would be worth much 
to them. H this change in our school course could be ctTected, the large number of unskilled laborers 
which we BOW have, would be replaced, in time, by intelligent master workmen who would have a * why 
for every bow."* — Prin , Gananoque High School. 

** All of the pioprietors thought that manual training should be taught in the schools, so that boys 
ia%ht| at an early age, say at 13, begin to acquire skill and knowledge of tools and machinery. After such 
ft prehminary trainmg th«-y could more intellig*'ntly decide what calling or department of work to follow. 
A eoone of Uiis Idnd would aleo keep the boys longer in school, and their literary training might go on 
smnltaneoasly with the mechanical drills. 

MflohaniMl drawing was warmly advocated."— Pr/n., Chatham ColUgiate InitUuic, 
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*' I have had many requests from boye just enter inff the Collegiates to be allowed to dispense with 
eome of the oblijiratory mbjects and take « lectriciiy and somn chemistry, but on account of the regulations 
I could not allow that. I HometimeH think ttiat when a b.)y euters tht^ C. I. and ha8 only a nhort time to 
remain, and knt)WH that h« is ijuing int^i some electrical workn. be iihouid be allowed to take a course that 
would mure directly tit him for the v»bjeco he has in view." — Prin., Guclph ColLe<jiatc InstituU. 
« 

** A ychoil for in-xnual training would be popular in Oalt and would b^^ well attended. Parentn would 
be able to find <'nt whether achiid hai any liking (»r aptitude for a trade, and manufacturers cay that i>uch 
apprentices would bd u.o»e intelli^^ent and would not waste ao much material. No greater boon could be 
gnvn to thin district. It io inly a question of funds. 

The (piestion of opening a 8c>io«»l for the teaching ot l)»»meafio Science in Gait is to be discu-sod within 
a few dayn by » joint commiitee fnun the Ouliegiate Inbtitute Board and the Public School board.' — PWh., 
Gall ColUviiitc Institute. 

** The boy« from the High Schools rarely learn a trade. The employers say they often come from the 
street, having driven wagon-, etc., after leaving t*ie Public Schools. I beiieve working in wood, metal, 
with dr-Awing. eminently practicable; moulding' is of leas value. All the great employers, as Leonards, 
McCIeary'i*, Yate^ of Loudon Tool Co , are enthusiastic about the matter. They would give the p ttiitions 
to boys who had takrn the course in preference to ^ thers. They are very de irons of obtaining a- more 
intelligent rUss of apprentices. There is a btrong feeling among the manufactm era in favor of Manual 
Training. They think it should be in connection with High Schools, its boyd should begin about 12 years of 
age. Loudon is largely a factory town, and our High School is doing very little for those entering into 
tradef."— /'rtn., London ColUyiatc Institute., 

*' The manager ot the Sylvchter works is very strongly in favor of having manual training in the Public 
'Schools. He thinkt it could be begun in a simplti way and gradually lead Oo more difbcnlt work, and that 
the young mechanics of thi:« country would b>5 worth two or three times their present value if they 
had some training in school. He says that very few of them will go to Techaical Schools after they have 
left school and have been at a trade for a tew years, and that in consequence the ordinary factoty 
hand knows only enough to run his own machine. He thinks this would completely change if manual 
training wern taken up in the Public Schools The Chairman of our Hoard has given i>ome thought 
to this phase of education and thinks that the Government should establish for trial in a number of t-chools 
in the lareer towns manual training as a feature of the Fifth Form work of the Public Schools."— Prin., 
Lindsap Collegiate Institute. 

" In answer to your inquiries ai to the practicability of introducing a Technical Education course into 
our schools, we would say tnat we have greatly realised the need of it. We find that as a rule our appren- 
tices come from the Public Schools, and have no idea at all of the different branches of our trade, viz., 
cabinet roakiog, carving, finishing and upholstering, and for some time are of little or no value. Conse- 
quently their wages are small, and this brings us an inferior class of apprentices. If they had been taught 
even the first rudiments of their trade, they would be far more valuable to ns, and we could afford to pay 
them higher wages ; ^nd this would overcome a great drawback in develofiing our manufacturing indus- 
tries. Such a course in our schools would no doubt bring to light great abilities in mechanical lines now 
lying dormant "--Zcficr to Prin. C. /., IngersoU, from the ElliA Manufacturing Co, 

'* The apprenticeship system has almost passed away and manufacturers find it harder to secure boys 
for shop work than formerly, though there is no lack of boys who wish to take up office work. Several 
gentlemen assured me that boys with a good English education such as a High School gives, could earn 
more and advance more rapidly in the shops than in the office. Indeed, one gentleman, who employs 
k)etween 400 and 500 men, told me that all his foremen are Americans. 

There is general feeling among the manufacturers I visited, and the Public School authorities I saw. 
that a course of Manual Training in the schools would be prrductive of much good, in turning the 
attention of boys away from the professions and directing them to the manufsctures, where, it is stated, 
most of the prizes now lie. Most of them emphasized tnn value of a sound English education, coupled 
with a knowledge of the uses of tools, and the ability to apply that knowledge in practice. All thought 
the High School the place to give Manual Tiaining, aa the Public School pupil is too immature to profit by 
it. That a course in Manual Training would attract pupils to the High School, I have no doubt. That 
such a course could be added to the present curriculum, I have nu doubt. The chief difficulty in estab- 
lishing such a course would be in inducing Boards to spend the money necessary to put up the requisite 
buildings and equip them properly." — Prm., Woodstock Collegiate Institute. 

** I have consulted with the superintendents of the various manufacturing works as to the education 
and knowledge that a boy should havH in order that he may become an expert workman. The answers 
are briefly bummarized in this way : In constructive works, apprentices should have ability to i>erform the 
simple operations of arithmetic with quicline»s and accuracy ; they should also have commana of algebra, 
trigonometry and geometrv as they are applied in the practice of mechanical and physical work, and 
should know thoroughly the physics of machinery, and mechanics. Mechanical drawing, inclusive of free- 
hand, is also a necessity. A knowledge of tools, their adjustment and uses, such as comes from practice 
with them, and an acquaintance with c(>mmon machines, their method of workmg, their diiving, gearing 
and adjustment will prove of great service to the b y, and will be a means of hastening his promotion to 
positions more lucrative both to him and to his employers. 

In the textile works, the remarks about machinery and tools also apply, but the mathematics are not 
so important unless the U>y wishes to learn the machine shop practice which is now a part of most large 
factories, in order that he may be able to repair or alter pierces that rt quire such attention." — Prin., King- 
ston Cullt<;iatc Institute. 

"The one creat como'aint I found among the manufacturers and master mechanics was the » eed of 
better educated boys to learn the tra les. Mr. Patt'^rjion. Superintendent <f the G.T.H. shop**, shr»wed me 
- ' -"Vage of answer papern he had exam-ned, and, though the candidates were over 15 years oi age. their 
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atuinoneots were of m low grade. In every case the employem complained almoBt bitterly of this lack on 
the part of their apprentices. I wm told of a boy who had difficulty in writing hio own name. In another 
case the employer found that one of his men — a comparatively young man —could not read. In many 
instances, boys are found who read and write with much difficulty. 

** Whether thn conditions will be found the same in other centres as they are here I am not prepared to 
■ay, but it is a deplorable fact that boys should begin their life-work so poorly equipped as I find them. 
There can be no doubt that parents who intend their boys to become mechanics, and as a consequence the 
boys themselves, place very little value on a fairly good eduration. The argument is urged : * My Mon is 
to be a mechanic ; of what advantage will it be to him to get more than the merest elements of an educa- 
tion ? ' To assist in remedying this state of things seems to me to be the prime duty of our secondary 
■chools ; to recognize in our system the need of preliminary training for those boys whu are looking to the 
trades tor an occupation : to increase the intelligence of the mechanic by keeping boys who are to become 
blacksmiths, carpenters, &c , lorger at school than they remain at present : and tog^ve them considerable 
•acientific and some practical acquaintance with the subjects to which they are to devote themselves.** — 
Prin., Stratford CoUcgtate InstUvte. 

I SDbmit alFo the opinion of one of our ablest and most experienced Princ'palft : he 
sonnds a note of alarm that deeerves attention : — 

" In the lower |i:rades of the P.R., where both girls and bojrs do the same work, paper work, drawing, 
carving, I suppose it could be done here as well as in Toronto. After that, when boys and girls have to be 
separated, the difficulty is the f'xpense. A new room for each would have to be built, and a teacher of 
oarpentry. and a t<>acher of domestic science engaged. It seems to me the same difficulty would present 
it self in the High School. There is not a vacant room in either Uigh or PubUo Schools. In fact, the trustees 
may have to build new rooms for Public School accommodation this year. Many grumble at the expense 
of the schools now. lam sure the addition of manual training such as will be of any real use, will largely 
add to the burden. There is no doubt it can be done, if people will stand the expense. 

I may be wrong— I have nevejr seen manual training or domestic science taught— but it doei seem tome 
the world is demanding more and more of the teacher every day. Where do the parents come in ? Have 
they no responsibilities any more. What are the mothers of the land doing if they cannot teach their little 
daughters sewing, cooking, &c. ? Do fathers no more teach their boys to make little articles? It seems to 
me the age is an age of babie$ that have to be taught everything, dannot they do anything themselves ? 
Is the whole re!*ponstbility to be thrown on the teachers ? We are to teach them religion, so say the preach- 
ers : teach them to co'>k, sew, scrub, iron, &c., ray Mrs. Hoodless and her followers ; if a Toronto judge 
finds a bad boy, the teachers are not doing their duty, &c. Where does the parent come in ? 

Another difficulty is the dififerent employments carried on in onr towns. In Germany and England 
and some of the cities of the Unit«>d States tbe whole population is employed at one trade, glove making, 
riioes, weaving, &:c. It is an easy matter to furnish training for one particular trade, but what can tech- 
oical training do in a town like this ? 

In industrial schools manual training is excellent and indispensable ; in large centres of population 
both manual training and and technical schools are possible, but I fear not in onr small towns." 

As to the f dacational aspect generally : Moat of the High School Masters and the 
Public School Inspectors and other edncationalists in Ontario with whom I have corres- 
ponded or discusped the subject, are in favor of giving domestic art and manual training 
a place in onr school course, provided always that the obstacles which I will discnss farther 
on — the initial cost, the lack and cost of teachers, want of accommodations, the already 
crowded curriculum, examination pressure — can be satisfactorily overcome. There are, of 
course, some educationalists and others so imbued with the spirit of the old humanities, 
that they can see no value in this training. Some, not without reason, dread the taint 
of commercialism and the impairment of our present system. Others again, sometimes 
through thoughtless prejudice and often through self-interest, deride the whole subject. 
We may hope, I trust, that t lere will be no just ground for the fears of the former. As 
to the latter, like the poor, they are always with us. 

RECOMMENDA TIONS. 

In view of the situation in this province I have to recommend : — 

(1) That, for educational purposes, manual training, including instruction in domestic 
science and art, be placed on a par with the other subjects on the programme of both the 
high and the public schools. These eubjects should, of course be optional ; for it will be 
many years before public opinion and our resources will justify the action of Massachu- 
setts with its obligatory law. Here I should say that, in the large majority of schools, 
the only available form of manual training will be drawing; and, as I will point out 
farther on, the course in this subject should be enriched and amplified, to develop more 
fully the aesthetic sense and to meet our economic requirements. 

(2) That, for economic purposes : 

(a) A system of evening classes for artisans and others be organized and put in an 
effective condition. For the actual mechanic, this provision would always be an import- 
ant one. 
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(b) That provision be made in oar high school regnlations for extending the edoca- 
tional manaal training into oonrses of a technical or semi technical nature, forming depart- 
ments in oar existing schools, bat taken, when possible, in separate high schools And 
all sach provision shoald be of flexible character, so that, as the character of our cities 
and towns becomes differentiated from year to year, school boards may adapt the details 
to locsl conditions ; but no such provision should fail to recoi^nize the paramount import- 
ance of a good academic education in English, Science and Mathematics. 

An important proviso I must add — and in view of my experience and of my knowl- 
edge of the situation I cannot emphssize it too strongly — the Education Department 
iliovld sanction no provision for manual or technical training of any kind at the 
expense^ even at firsts of our existing courses Notwithstanding all that can be said in 
behalf of the practical, the claims of the academic must always be paramount. 

The German system of edacation, as we have seen, draws a sharp line of demarcation 
between general and technical education, and, consequently approaches closely to what 
an ideal system shoald be. The better the division of labor, the better the product. But 
Ontario is not a wealthy and populous community, and in many respects she resembles the 
United States more closely than she does the Gera an Conffderation. The American 
system, which connects the educational manual training of the elementary classes with 
the technical training of the High School is within our reach and likely to suit our condi- 
tions. 

A few words as to the order of urgency. As is sbown by the answers I received 
from High School Principals, even from the utilitarian point of view it is the Pablic 
Schools that should first and chi( fly engage the attention of the Education Department. 
This is the source whence come most of those who enter the manufactories The 
supply often produces the demand, and the High School also deserves attention ; but it 
is to the Public School, for some years at any rate, that we must look for most of our 
artisans. Every educational consideration also enforces this view. Psychology tells us 
that it is when the child is in the formative stage — when he is in the elementary school 
— that the development of all the motor centres of the brain should be begun. 

But we cannot expect much at first and it would be most unwise to force the pace 
of public opinion. The new subjects were iotrodaoed into the United States nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and, though good progress has been made, what has been done ii 
meagre compared with what remains to do In Ontario all we oan expect for some years 
is sewing in most of our Pablic Schools, and cooking in the cities and towns ; both being 
continued in some of the High schools. Manual training we may have, sometimes of a 
simple character, in our cioy and town Public and High schools, with technical ex- 
tensions in a dozen or so of our largest High schools and Collegiate Institutes A separate 
Technical school I do not believe feasible at present in any other place than Toronto. 
In its Technical school, now for evening classes only — we have the potentiality of a first 
rate institution. With a wing added for more teaching class rooms, *^ shop^" and an 
assembly hall, a completed equipment, and effective staff, and one or two additions to its 
courses, we shoald have at a cost easily within the capabilities of the municipality, a 
technical day school inferior to few in the United States. The city cannot long ignore 
the need of such an institution or the inexpediency of maintaining its costly building and 
equipment for evening classes aloae. The much needed reorganization of the Toronto 
school system would also most surely follow the establishment of such a school. 

The proposal occasionally made to turn some of our High schools into Technical 
schools is one which, I think, cannot be entertained. Technical education is needed 
chiefly in the larger centres, and in them as well as in the smaller onf s, what the publio 
value most is a general education and courses for business, for the professioop, and for 
teachers' certificates. As I have already said, we shoald have a separate Technical school 
in Toronto. In all the other cities, undifferentiated High scbools are maintained. Specializa- 
tion such as we find in the States, has not yet set in. Nor would any of the smaller 
centres he willing to have the programmes of their present High schools cii^tailed. The 
work done by some of the smaller schiols hardVy ^u^tifi^s the ex^eodtture upon them; 
and yet, dariog the past twenty years, only one VocaWt^ Vi^-a ^v^n wv VXa ^M^ vi^ooC 
■For a aya^em of TeohnioyX edacation we must tot yeata \ooV ViO aoma «aOti ac^Xvoisi.^ %a^ 
have propoaed. 
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The qaestion of the Trade school we may disregard for the present. Its malnten- 
anoe by the Lsf^islatare, either in whole or in part, cannot now be a question of practical 
politicB. Indeed, only in Toronto, coald snch schools be possible. Elsewhere, in the 
smaller cities and towns, onr manafactares have not yet become specialized as they are 
in England, Germany, and some parts of the United States. Trade schools in oar smaller 
centres would be an impossibility. When« owing to increased resources and the develop- 
ment of oar manafactares, this problem presents itself, private enterprise in Toronto, as 
well as in the States, has already shown us one way in which it may be partly solved. 
Besides, every yf ar the question becomes of less importance. Every year sees a greater 
specialisation of machinery. Even now a boy can operate a machine which does the 
work formerly done by over a hundred men ; and the artisan of the future will be best 
equipped if he begins his work after his intelligence has been developed by Manual Train- 
ing, and above all by the ordinary actdemic courses Capability and adaptability will be 
worth more than the mere skill of the expert. 



THE OBSTACLES. 

But, as the answers I received from Principals show and my own experience as 
Inspector leads me to believe, there are very serious obstacles in the way of the imtroduc- 
tion of Manual Training into our school system. Apart from difficulties arising out of 
our present organization, which I will discuss in the second part of my report, and which 
I may say, are, I believe, not insurmountable, there are two main obstacles — the co9t and 
the want of competent teachers. 

(1). As to the cost. For sewing all that is needed is competent teachers ; but, for 
cooking and manual training in wood and iron, special equipment and separate accommo- 
dation are needed as well. As to the equipment : I submit a conservative estimste of the 
cost of a room filled ap in good style for a class of twenty in cooking : this number, Biiss 
Norris, the Principal of Uie Toronto Victor School, to whom I am indebted for the 
estimate, regards as the largest a teacher can manage efficiently at one time : 

20 desks, each fitted with fall length drawer aad stand ; $6.00 each (set up) $120 00 

20 stools with rubber tips, 60o. each . . .. . . 12 00 ' 

1 dish and utensil cupboard, 7 feet 6 inches long and 7 feet high, with seven drawers, 5 

sections, shelved 40 00 

Utensils and dishes 75 00 

1 Range with warming closets 3600 

1 sink iron enamelled with back 16 60 

2 sink tables, $1.00 each 8 00 

Linen for towels 10 00 

$816 60 

Cupboards to be ash ; desk and tables, ash body, birch top ; bunsen burners and a 
aamber of minor necessities are omitted. Befrigerstor not included. No provision for 
children's aprons are mentione'^, as such provision may 6r may not be needed. 

In a good many cooking schools I visited, there were several ranges — one for coal; one 
for gas ; and, occasionally, one for electricity ; the object, of course, being to accustom 
the pupils to the different kinds. 

For the following statement of the cost of a '*ahop" for wood-working, I am indebt> 
ed to the official report of the Kingston G. I.: it includes the cost of the drawing depart- 
ment : 

18 Drawing Tables at 84.26 $76 60 

36 Drawing lioards at 60c 21 60 

18 Sets Drawing Instruments at $3.75 167 60 

Miscellaneous Drawiuij; Instrumeats for demonstration and occasional use ^ Oft 

18 Wood working benches, with quick acting vise, at $iT.25 *^^^5r?^cv 

18 SeU bench tools for students use at $11.14 '^^^S^ 

MiacellAaeoaa wood working tooU for demonstratioii and ooosAvoxit^ \»^ ^^ ^iv 

Fittia^ up the work9hop ^ ^ - 
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For Uigh Schools that wonid attempt courses in hot and cold metal, as well as in 
wood, the cost would be ranch larger. What it would be, even in a modest way, may 
be gathered from tho following statement of the value of the building and equipment 
of the department in Woodstock, which provides for two classes of 24 each in wood and 
one class of 10 in iron work : 

Bnildinfi^, brick 2]^ Btoreyi »0x80 fAot 92,600 

24 CarpHQteri)' BeDches at $12.60 SOO 

24 8*^t« of tools at $15.00 . . .' 360 

24 Wood Lathes at $80 7»0 

Shafting, Belting, etc 650 

Wood curving Benches for 24 120 

24 Sets Carving Tools 100 

Special Tools for occasional use 160 

Wood Working Machinery ( Planar, Girc. Saw, Scroll Saw. etc. ) 40D 

10 horse power Gas Engine 760 

Blaoksmithing outfit for 10 ... 300 

Machine Shop Tools for Iron Work 2,600 

Small Tools for Machine Shop 200 

$9,050 

For the following particulars I am indebted to Prof. Robeitson, of Ottawa, who has 
charge of the Macdpnald Manual Training fand : the statement gives the cost of fitting 
np one of the manual training rooms. 

The Manual Training eqnipment, benches and tools, for a 20 bench centze would 
oost, at prices we have been paying, about $400.00. The fitting of the room with oup- 
boardi«. gpneral tool racks, etc., would cost about $300.00, per room. Sometimes that 
cost of $300.00 per room has been exceeded when it has insluded the cleaning up and 
painting of the room. 

One teacher can take charge of a single 20 bench centre suitable for twenty boys. 
Taking twenty different boys every half-day permits the centre to deal with two hun- 
dred boys per week. 

The following is the list of tools that have been provided : 



Fob ihb Room. 



6 Smooth Planes. 

3 Fore Planes. 

8 Round Head Mallets. 
1 Draw Knife. 

1 Mitr« Box. 

2 Try Squares. 

4 File Cards. 

8 Screw Drivers, small. 
2 Scrftw Drivers, larp^e. 

1 *' T*' Square, each 4 in. and 5 in. 
8 Flat Files, 8 in. 

8 One-half Round Files, 3 in. 

2 8.T. Files, 4 in , and one handle. 
2 Flat Files and one handle. 

4 Bit Braces. 

5 Bevels. 

5 Nail Sets. 

8 Wood Spoke Shaves. 

4 Hand Screws. 

10 Brad Awls, assorted handles. 

2 Doz. Brad Awls, not handled. 

2 Slips for Gouges. 

8 Scrapers. 

4 Mort. Gouf^es. 

4 Winfir Dividers, 5 in. 

4 Pincers. 

1 Cutting Plyer, 6 in. 



1 Rule. 

1 Drawing Rule. 

1 Sloyd KTiif«. 

1 Gua^e. 

1 Try Square. 

1 Jack Plane. 

1 Firm«r Chisel, each ^, i, 1. 



1 Flat Plyer. 6 in. 

1 Round Plyer. 

2 Oil Cans. 

2 Centre Bits, each i. f, ^ g. f, J, 1, 1^ 

1 Auger Bit, each y^,, J, g. i t and J. 

4 DrSl Bits. 

2 Screw Driver Bits. 

2 Wood Counter-Sinks. 
1 Iron Counter'Sink. 

5 Oil Stones. 

1 Rabbet Plane. 



10 Hammers. 



bev. inside. 



2 Firmer Goufces, each h, |, 

2 Firmer Gouf^es, each {, 1, H. 

2 Mortice Chisels, each i and ^• 

2 Chisels, 1/16. 

4 Firmer Chisels, ^, 

2 Hatchets. 

1 Pad Saw. 

1 Grind Stone. 

4 RiD Saws and 4 Cross Cut Saws. 
6 S.P. Corks. 

2 Spj?. Dividers. 

3 Cutting Guoges. 

5 Gimlets. 

1 Tool Grinder. 

2 Bent Gouges. 15 each i and 1. 
2 Blackboard Compasses. 



For the Bench. 



1 Bench Hook. 
1 Pencil Compass. 
1 Back Saw. 
1 Marking Awl. 
1 T ^rawing Kit. 
1 Brush and Hook. 
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Under the Mao Donald system, I may say here, the boys have one session each i^ 
week, lasting the whole forenoon or afternoon, the girls of the oorresponding classes in 
Brockville daring these periods taking under the regular teachera, sewing, knitting, and 
cntting out, and listening to talks on Domestic Science. In the opinion of Mr. Robert 
Meade, P. S. I. of Brockvilie, from whom I have learned these particulars, the ses- 
sions are too long and much better results would be obtained if each pnpil had two, each 
1^ hours long. By the present plan, the pupil is completely tired out bodily and men- 
tally. Besides, the sessions are so far apart that he has forgotten much of his previous 
lesson and his interest in his last piece of work has been gradually fading away. In Mr. 
Meade's estimation, the ** Centre " system is to blame for this In the elementary schoola 
I saw in the United States, the time given to Manual Training varied from an hour once 
a fortnight to three hours or four hours and a half a week, the latter provision being 
regarded as the best one. 

Nor, in counting the cost, can we ignore the important fact that very few of our 
Schools have accommodation to spare, and the equally important fact that the cost of 
the present system is, in most localities, as great as the taxpayer is prepared to meet, 
until, at least, this subject is more generally understood. And, further, I can think of 
almost no High School in Ontario, and this is true, I believe, of the Public Schools as 
well, which, to do full justice to both the staff and the pupils, does not need additional 
teaching power for the existintr courses. Many of our classes are far too large, and many 
of our teachers are sadly overworked. We must be prepared to do a good deal more than 
simply add the new subjects to the programme. 

(2). As to the lack of competent teachers. Notwithstanding the provision for training 
teachers that has been made in the United States, this is still a senous obstacle there, and 
for some years it will be -a very serious obstacle in Ontario. The Hamilton and Toronto 
Schools of Domestic Art with their Normal classes are fortunately ready to hand. All 
that is needed is the demand. But, for Manual Training, no dmiisr provision has yet 
appeared. Kingston had to import a teacher from the United States at a salary which 
few boards would care to pay, and the MacDonald Schools are manned by ^achexs from 
England. True, the latter schools provide instruction for the teachers of the locality, and 
a summer school was opened last year; but is the product of such classes likely to be sat- . 
isfactory in view of the fact that the courses in the United States schools take at least 
one year, and oftener two 1 This phase of the question is a mo9t important one. All the 
eduratienalists I have met are unanimous on Uiis poin^-. Mr. R. M. Smith, Supervisor 
of Manual Training in Chicago, who has made a special study of this subject, expresses 
an emphatic opinion. " Manual Training stands or falls with the character of its repre- 
sentative. I should recommend that great care be taken in its introduction, otherwise 
we shall bring the new branch into disrepute, and, when a thing of this kind is tried in a 
community with failure as a result, it is very hard to reinstate it in the minds of 
the people." As to technical evening; classes : only in the University centres — 
Toronto and Kingston-r-could competent teachers be secured without, as in Germany, 
drawing upon the staffs of the High Schools or Pahlic Schools. But, as matters stand, it 
would be unreasonable to expect our teachers to do the work of the evening classes in 
addition to the work of the day school. To do so would be to sacrifice their own health 
or the interests of both classes of schools. A special grant to School Boards concerned 
might overcome the difficulty by enabling them to increase their staffs and thus relieve 
one or more of part of their day duties. 

RECOMMEND A TIONS, 

In order to assist in overcoming these obstacles, I beg leave to recommend as 
follows : — 

(1) The Education Department should take steps to provide a supply of competent 
teasl.ers. The expert mechanic as I have already pointed out will not tuit. The indus- 
trial side of the question is important, but the educational side is more so, and, even for 
the technical departments, we need the trained teacher. The difficulty may be tided over 
for a year or so by importing foreign teachers ; but we mnst look to Ontario for a perma- 
nent and effective supply All our teachers must be " to the manner born." From the 
naive of sewing, it may form part of the course in our Normal SGlMio\%^^\A\«i\n?t^VitsL.% 
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in our remodelled Model Schools. As to cooking, it shonld at first be an optional coarse 
in the Hamilton Normal College. The Ontario Normal School of Damestic Science and 
Art is available. All that is needed is a departmental regulation to set the machinery in 
motion. In Toronto we have also the Victor School, and, no doabt, before long, facilitiea 
of a similar natnre will be available in London and Ottawa. These cities cannot lag behind, 
even if no action ia taken in the matter by the Education Department. In this way 
eventually provision can be made for all the Normal Schoola as well, even if the Edu- 
cation Depiurtment itself does not act. Under present conditions, a Normal course of 
four or five months may have an educational value ; but it is insuffi 3i« nt preparation 
for teaching. For a time, the Normal OoUegu would, I believe, produce a sufficient sup- 
ply. As to manual training, for some years, the demand for teachers will be small If 
an arrangement were made for the establishment of a Manual Training Department in 
the Hamilton Normal College (which might also be a city Public School centre), our 
requirements would be met for some years at any rate. 

Provision in our professional courses is an absolute necessity. The first step in 
Sweden was to make manual traininie a part of the Normal School courses. There is no 
State system in the United States ; but this was also the recommendation of the Massa- 
chusetts State Commission appointed in 1891, ''to investigate the existing system of 
Manual Training and Industrial Education. " And, as has been shown, such provision 
exists in some of the Normal Schools. 

(2) In view of the importance of Domestic Science and Art, and of Manual Training 
with its technical extensions, the Legislature should, for a time, stimulate their introduc- 
tion by a special grant, proportioned in each case to the magnitude of the undertakings 
and limited only by its liberality and a due regard for other departments. The Mao- 
Donald Schools are to be maintained for three years. The Legislature of Ontario might 
fairly give its special grants for that time at least. Afterwards any sum voted should be 
apportioned on the same bsses as is the present legislative grant — on the character of the 
accommodations, the value of the equipment, the average attendance, and the amount of 
the salaries paid the special teachers. The percentage at first allowed might be larger 
than that given under the scheme for distributing the present, grant; but it should 
be gradually reduced as the subjects commended themselves to the people, until Manual 
Trainirg and Domestic Science and Art are placed where they should be — on the same 
footing as tbe other departments of school work. Only special conBideracions can justify 
special grants. The utilitarian value of sewing and cooking will, no doubt, commend 
Uiem before loDg to most School Boards ; but with Manual Training, the case is different. 
As to the Technical evening classes I have already suggested a special grant. 

For all such grants we have a precedent. For some years, under the late Chief 
Superintendent, when Latin became an optional subject in the High Schools — the re- 
moidelled Grammar Schools — Collegiate Institutes were created with a special grant to 
each of $750, over and above its share of the ordinary High School grant. It was feared 
that otherwise classical culture in Ontario might decline. Before long, however, this 
fear was found to be groundless and the special sum voted was then added to the ordin- 
ary High School grant. The first step in this direction has been already taken by the 
Legislature. All that is. now needed is an increase of the grant, proportioned to the 
necessities of the situation. 



PART IL— HIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY. 

When discussing tbe obstacles to the introduction of manual training and domestio 
art into our schools, I stated that some are the result of our present organization. As 
a matter of fact the evils that cause the3e obstacles ous^ht to be dealt with on broader 
grounds They are of long standing j and, though the influence of some of them is much 
less than it was over fifteen years ago, we can have no satisfactory system of education 
in this Province until they have been removed or reduced. Our examinations are so 
intimately connected with our courses of study that they cannot be discussed separately ; 
nor can certain other considerations which affect both be left out of account. This part 

o/ my report will, accordingly , deal with the whole situation so far as it bears upon the 

work done In our High Schools. 
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The Causis of the Evils. 

Most of the eyils we suffer from may, I believe, in the final analysis, be traced to 
two main- caQEes: 

A. The exoessive pressure of examiDatious and courses ; 

B. The excessive unification of examinations and courses. 

To prevent misapprehension, let me say at the outset that, when the teacher's repu- 
tation is established and when he is reasonably secure in his poiiiioo, he can afford to 
ignore and he does ignore many of the iofluences which injure education ; and that there 
are many school boards which consider only the real educational well-being of their schools; 
but there are few, if any, localities in Ontario where the evils I am about to point out 
do not exist to a greater or less extent. 

TBE EXCESSIVE PBESSUBE OF EXAMINATIONS AND COURhES, 

The case for and ag%in8t an examination systf m has been threshed out again and 
again. It is unnecessary to present it here; but I must deal with the two leading 
objections; for they are the prominent ones in Ontario: 

(1) The prospect of an examination held by outside exanainers turns the pupil's and 
the teacher's attention from the subject to the examination. The subject acquires a 
significance not belonging to itself, and a wrong ideal of education is set up for the pupil, 
the teacher, the trustee, and the general public. I was struck with this fact most forcibly 
last fall. As soon as 1 crossed the bridge at Niagara, although in a State with a system 
of examinations (the Regents' Examinations of the University of the State of New York), 
I found myself in a wholly different educational atmosphere. Nowhere, not even in the 
State of New York, had 1 any reason to suspect that examinations by outside authori- 
ties exercised any influence. Each school is its own examiner, and I nowhere heard the 
examination question referred to : I had always to ask about it. The qaestions discussed 
tiiere are what is the best kind of education to give and how best shall it be given. In 
Ontario, on the other hand, 1 hear more in our schools about examinations than I do about 
Anything else. No part of our system can claim that it is free from this influence — neither 
the Public School with its form examinations leading up to the departmental High School 
Entrance and the Leaving examination ; nor the High School' with its Junior and Senior 
Leavinff examinations in four parts and its Commercial and special Matriculation examina- 
tions ; nor the Provincial University with its Matriculation and its four Annual examin- 
ations, until lately conducted by outside examiners. I am not putting the case too strongly 
when I say that throughout our system, the examination forms the woof of almost all 
edu3ational effort. 

It is proper, however, to state here that an efiective use has been made of this irflu- 
ence for beneficent purposes — to stimulate both the teacher and the pupil and to direot 
their efforts into proper channels. The stimulation and the general improvement of the 
teachbg are undoubted ; but the stimulation and the interference have both been proved 
to be excessive. 

(2) Under an examination system, that counts most on which examination questions 
can be put. The greater the pressure, tbe greater the evil. That our examinations do in- 
terfere seriously with proper teaching, no one who has any knowledge of our system can 
doubt. 

One or two illustrations may, however, be given. It is impossible to hold an oral 
. examination in the languages at the different centres. The consf quence is that, in very 
many of our schools, little attention is paid to the pronunciation, and in many places, 
indeed, almost none. I have heard pupils who have been two or three or even four yean 
at French and German, for example, make abouc as many blunders and read with as 
little fluency as a pupil who had been at the subject only a few months. And as for 
Latin and Greek, very seldom does one hear a pupil read with fluency and due regard for 
quantity. Bat it is not fair to blame the teacher for this. The pupil takes little or no 
interest in the subject ; it doesn't pay at his examinations; and he looks on it as a matter 
of minor importance. As for the teacher, the usual explanskticTL cA xXi^ XL^^^^\>\^>^C!A^(»V^ 
liaan't the time ; he is oppressed with a course In ttSbnaVaXiioTi^ ^T%!aiTii%2t^ %»xA <5«\b.^^«*C>ss 
ihmt maat be completed before July. 
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Or, to take the case of a whole suhj^cc. The re^ulaiiuns prescribe ihe amiiiint of 
time to be given each week in a High School to physical cnltare and reading. No part 
of my dnties has given me more trouble than this For years, in some places, it seemed 
to be impossible to have this very necessary regulation complied with. Even now it is 
only in the Collegiate Institutes — and in not all of them — that suitable provision is made 
for physical training, and I have still occasional difficulty with the reading regulations. 
If, in the arrangement of the time table, anything has to suffer, it is the rea'ling or the 
drill. Neither now counts at the examination, and when reading did, it had little 
importance. In order to give prominence to reading, the High School Inspectors have for 
years made a point of examining the last class of entrants and the other pupils who take 
the subject. The statement below gives the results of my own last examination of all the 
schools in the Province with one or two exceptions. It represents the results of ten years 
of strenuous effort; and, as will be seen, it still leaves much to be desired. In the entrance 
■classes I have examined on a limple '* unseen" passive, and all I have expected from 
them has been clear articulation and fair intelligence ; in the case of the other pupils, I 
have examined them on the work done in the class, and I have consequently set a higher 
standard. In a numerical valuation, ** good " means 50 per cent, and over, " fair," 
between 35 and 50 per cent. ; " poor," between 25 and 35 per cent , and ** bad," below 25 
per cent ; the last class should have been in the third book : 

J. Last Class of Entrants {1899 and J 900 ) 





. Collegiate 








InBtitntes. 


High Schools. 


Total. 


Good 


560 


271 


1,031 


Fair 


804 


735 


1,539 


Poor 


644 


735 


1,379 


Bad 


92 


142 


234 




2,100 


2.083 


4,183 




ir. Other Pvpils. 








Collf^iate 








Jnktituea, 


High Schools. 


Totel. 


Good 


430 


;88 


818 


Fair . 


665 


671 


1,336 


Poor 


r^^)4 


814 
101 


1 828 


Bad 


37 


138 



1,696 1,974 3,670 

In explanation, I must add that in the case of Table J, 16 Collegiate Titstitutes and 
76 High Schools had fewer than 10 in the **gocd'' class, and 3 Oollegiate Institutes and 
43 High Schools fewer than 5, and in the case of Table II only 21 of the Collegiate Insti- 
tutes and 8 of the High Schools had 10 and over ; and 5 of the Collegiate Institutes and 
53 of the High Schools had fewer than 5. Only 25, indeed, of all had a really good 
record. 3 1 is fair to add, however, that, owing to the dates of my visits the above state- 
ment unduly favors the entrance classes, many of whom had been six months and over under 
the High School teacher ; and it is unduly unfavorable to the other pupils, many of 
whom had been less than a year and a half in the High Schools. The statement mast be 
viewed in the light of these facts 

Frequently, too, I have asker' the last class of entrants how often they had reading 
th« year before they left the public school Usually they have had no or almost no 
practice in oral reading, and in extremely few cases had a proper amount of time been 
given the subject. All the time had gone for the written examination subjects. 

English composition, too, has suffered in the same way. Comparatively few are 

usually rejfcted at the departmental examinations in this subject, and partly for this 

reason and />»rt)j owing to the pressure of the other subjects in which the examination 

standard J3 higher, the attention generally given to iVile, in my judgment, the most im- 
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portant subject on the programme, is quite incom mensarate with its usefulnesa and its 
value as culture. 

To take an illustration of another kind : To secure the proper study of botany, the 
mo)t important part of the examinatioa was made practical, and. as all that could be ez- 
pt'cted from junior candidates was the description and classification of a plant. These 
were for **ears the staple subjects of study. Most pupils who have taken Botany in 
Form* I only, have left school with the idea that its chief end is to be able to hunt out 
the name of a plant in the Flora, and the dijQ&oulty of the terminology ha? made a more 
lasting impression upon them than anything else. Since the abolition of the examination, 
far better and far more enjoyable work in botany han been done, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks of the general biiuation. The reign of the Flora and the schedule are over. 

However admirably our questions may be put — ^nd our questions compare most 
favorably with those of any other country — the examination destroys the symmetry of 
our courses by giving an adventitious importance to some parts and detracting; from the 
due importance of others. Beeides, there are elements of culture — the highest, indeed — 
which th» exa ruinations cannot reach. We may examine a boy, for example, on the 
meaning and the literary qualities of one of Tennyson's poems ; but no questions can di<'< 
cover whether it has entered into his inner life. The best literature defies every aritack 
off the examiner's scalpel. 

The general evils [ have been dealing with would exist under any examination 
system. My experience leads me to believe that there are also other evils indigenous to 
Ontario. Our system is practically a competitive one amongst schools The iBitinl 
impetus came from the Intermediate over twenty years J^go, when the legislative grant 
was distributed on its results. During this period there was a fierce scramble for pupils, 
for a large annual grist meant more money to a school. After a time the grant was dis- 
tributed on another basis ; but the evils of the former system did not disappear. On the 
contrary they were kept alive and reinforced by the continued prominence given the 
examinations. The annual publication of the results in the Toronto dailies with the 
ensuing local comments and comparisons based thereon, have much to answer for. Un- 
' fortunately, the feature of our schools which should be kept in the back ground has been 
exploited and the consequences have been serious. * Some of them I must point out : 

(1) Boards of Trust'^es and the general public have been educated to regard a large 
attendance ard success at the examinations as the proof of the teacher's competency and 
the. school's i fiiciency. For years, in many localities, the attendance was congested, being 
swollen by numbers attracted by the examination successes. Boards were put to ex- 
pense to maintain establishments which their necessities did not justify and for which 
the localities themselves got no adequate return. Of late years the situation has im- 
proved ; for, owing to the general progress of the schools, candidates are seldom com- 
pelled to leave their own counties. But the evil still exists everywhere to a greater or 
less extent. Boards still attach special importance to a large attendance. 

Frequently, too, when, owing to an excessive attendance I have had to report that an 
addition to the staff was absolutely indispensable if justice was to be done to all con- 
cerned, I have been confronted with the examination record. The Greek pedant, when 
he wanted to sell his house, carried around with him a specimen brick to show to possible 
purchasers. He yet Uvea and walkd this Province in modern guise. It is by no means 
uncommon either for Boards to require and teachers to present an analysis of the ex- 
amination results, showing how many have failed in the subjects taught by each member 
of the staff. At the present moment, indeed, I have such a statement before me, pre- 
pared on last year's refsults, to show a Board the relative merits of the different teachers 
and sent to me for a similar purpose. Even if the examination were what it most 
emphatically is not — the most reliable test of the teacher's efficiency, the moral aspect of 
the whole affair is most objectionable. Success at an examination year after year is a 
proof, not the proof, of a teacher's efficiency. The success is due at least as much to the 
character of the attendance as it is to the competency of the teacher. No sane man 
would base a claim for the superiority of the Collegiace Institutes of Toronto, for ex- 
ample, on the ground that the number of examination successes scored by them is lartrer 
than those by schools in the other cities of the Province. Bebides, there are isl<^<>a]L 
elements, which the examination is powerless to V-a^ vn. et^W^vXt^w ^^tAW Qi^\£i^'w\sw^ 
•with which the patty triumphs of the examiaatiotiB are utt^tV'} vcL^x^xiVci^vci'^. 
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(2; Many High Schools attempt more connes than their siafts cftn undertake with 
JQBtioe to all concerned. I have visited some with only two teachers in which the work 
of all the forms was attempted, with almost all the options ; and there are few, if any, 
of the schools that do no snfifer in this way. This means, of coarse, work after hours for 
both teacher and pnpil, not to speak of the necessary neglect of the janior classes and of 
the individual pupil. Nor is tlus evil confined to the High Schools. I am, indeed, much 
mistaken if the teacher of the Continuation Glass, with his candidates for the High School 
Entrance and the Public School Leaving, and, it may be, for the Junior 'Leaving, could 
not also " a tale unfold." 

(3) The desire to stand well at the examinations has led to too much teaching and to 
too littld independent e£fort on the part of the pupil. The latter does not believe that 
full justice is being done him unless he is in class all the time, and the teacher feels un- 
comfortable unless he is. The pupil too often resorts to the teacher for the solution of 
his difficulties when he should soWe them himself; and the teacher, against his better judg- 
ment, often succumbs to the exigencies of the situation. Besides, the situation is some- 
times such that he cannot resist. , I have known teachers to be looked upon as inefficient 
for reasons that actually demonstrated their efficiency. This emphasis of the examination 
has brought with it a train of other evils — a reduction of the length of class periods, too 
rapid advancement in the forms, too great relic^ce upon the text-book, the so-called 
*' School Helps," over-annotated text-books, the too general use of *' cribs," too hurried 
preparation, a distaste for study and so on. " Storm and stress " are inconsistent with 
culture. With Milton, we should aim at " beholding the bright countenance of truth 
in the quiet and still air of delightful studies" 

(4) The examination pressure is increased by the pressure of the subjects — by what 
is often called the' 'multiplicity " of subjects. As usually understood, this means that 
there are too many subjects in our School curriculum. And yet, there are few, if any, 
that our critics would agree to omit. It is far easier to name subjec s which modern 
conditions would justify us in inserting than to name those which can be fairly left off. 
But there is a sense in which the objection has force. The options are numerous, and the 
programme for some of the forms might fairly be reduced. The difficulties of the situa- 
tion are, however, due not so much to the excessive number of subjects in the forms, as 
to the examination pressure on all or nearly all of them. Some of minor importance are . 
magnified out of all proportion to the educational value. With the examinations in view 
the teacher has to keep all of them going. His own zeal and the pupil's anxiety practi- 
cally force him. 

(5) About twenty-five years ago, the legislative grant was apportioned on the at- 
tendance in Latin. The result was Uiat almost every pnpil was put into Latin. Al- 
though the cause is diffiBrent, the present situation is practically the same. Very many 
pupiU on entering do not know what their future occupation will be, or how long they 
will remain at the High School. As Latin is obligatory for Matriculation, and for the 
Leaving examinations, and as, with few exceptions, all take these examinations who reaoh 
the stage, the teacher naturally enough advises such pupils to take Latin. But many of 
^hem for various reasons, drop out of School after a year or so. 

Many again have at first great plans and take up all the examination subjects, but 
drop Latin nhen difficulties begin to develop. When, too, some who enter intending to 
remain only a short time, in the end take a complete course, it is easy to see how embar- 
rassing the teacher's position is. With his organization in view, he very properly desires 
all pupils who may need Latin to take it in Form I. As French, German, and Qreek 
are also options for the Leading examination, the languages have thus assumed an 
adventitious importance. The following tables bear out my contention. Table I. shows 
the number taking the languages, and Table II. the number reaching the examination 
stages, with the total and the form attendance. Table I. shows a falling off in attend- 
ance in Forms I. and II., especially in Form L, due, I may say, to the Oontinuation 
Claises. Many pupils now remain in the Public Schools for a year or so after pMsing 
the High School Entrance examination. This, of course, intensifies the evil in the 
High School ; for they come either, knowing no Latin or having learned it badly. 
As a result, the organization of the Form IL and Form III. Latin classes is, in many 
schools, very defective for a good part of the year. 
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I. StaUment of the aUendance^ 18901900 



Tear. 


Total 


Form I. 


Form II. 


Form III. 


Form IV. 


Latin. 


Greek. 


French. 


German. 


1899.. 


22,460 


8,407 


6,912 


6,701 


1,440 


19.131 


1,176 


13.464 


6,618 


1898.. 


23.301 


9.367 


7.101 


6,300 


1.683 


19.313 


1,466 


18 866 


6,288 


1»97.. 


24.390 


10.186 


7.262 


6,863 


1.629 


16.873 


1,421 


1.3.761 


6,169 


1896.. 


24.667 


10.191 


7,466 


6,232 


1,678 


16.626 


1,468 


13.374 


4,608 


1896.. 


24.662 


9.742 


7.822 


6,636 


1,663 


12.687 


1,419 


11.866 


3,464 


1894.. 


23,623 


8.853 


8,313 


4,900 


1,458 


9.366 


1.080 


10.630 


2,786 


1898.. 


28,055 


9.274 


8,071 


4.4^5 


1,276 


8,918 


1.008 


10.482 


2.854 


1892.. 


22,837 


10.830 


7,607 


3,370 


1,040 


9,906 


1,070 


10.398 


2.796 


1891.. 


22.230 


17.348 


. 3.883 


946 


53 


8.488 


1,087 


9,319 


2,311 


1890.. 


19,895 


14,960 


8,688 


772 


86 


7.114 


1,071 


7,837 


2,312 



II. Statement of the JSxamittcUion Results 



1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 



Second Clan. 



No. of 
Candidates. 



Paued. 



1,427 
1,618 
1,710 
1,701 
1,728 
2.198 
2,615 
3,260 



745 

969 

1.008 

807 

909 

1,107 

1.147 

1,726 



First Clou, 



No. of 
Candidates, 



248 
188 
248 
343 
691 
637 
640 
691 



Passed. 



91 
109 
134 
165 
145 
175 
>02 
312 





Junior Leaving. 




Senior J 


Leaving. 






No. of 
Candidates. 

3.000 
2,373 
2.479 
2.224 


^Passed. 


No. of 
Candidates. 




Passed. 






Full 
Form IV. 


Parti. 
Form IV. 


Part II. 
Form IV. 


1897 


1.920 
1.147 
1,344 
1.606 


977 
704 
774 
834 


364 

H3 

147 


165 
106 
219 
436 


148 


1898 


76 


1899 

1900 


89 
408 



In 1900 when a candidi»te rook the whole Senior Leaving, »nd was sacce-sful, twj certifio»tes, viz., one 
for each Part, were issaed in each case. Of coarse, many took only one of the parts. 

Latin became obligatory in 1896, bat as the former regalatioDS remained in foroe the 
fall effect has not yet been apparent It ia only in 1899, when, indeed aboat 50 still wrote 
a^der them, that we can form a proper idea of what it will be. Before 1896 Latin was 
an option ; French and German have always been options, and Greek has been one for 
many years. Farther on I will deal with this sabject again ; bat, without going into 
details, I wish to point oat here that, whereas in 1890, oat of a total aocendanoe of 
19,395, only 7,114 were in Latin (then an option), in 1899 the namberinLUn 
rose to 19,131 oat of a cotal of 22,460. In view of the edacational necessities of this 
Province and the fact, shewn by Table XL, (adding aboat 100 for those who toak the honor 
an i scholarship examinatiions) that, of those who begin fligh School work, only aboat 
16 per cent, reach the very hamble standard of the Janior Leaving, no one sarely will 
jastify the present sitaation. 

Bat the edacatio'ial side of this qaestion is not the only one to consider. In some 
places the High Schools are not so popalar as they shoald be. Strong ob^ectioa \a takssc^ 
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to pupils being put into Latin. This objection is, I believe, one cause of the antagonism 
which the High School Rometimes encounter?. The situation is the resalt of the obliga- 
tory L'itin, and the Edncation Department gets the blame. 

THE EXCESSIVE UNIFICATION OF COURSES AND EXAMINATIONS, 

Tne dominating courses and eiiaminations have been those for University Matricula- 
tion. The University authorities are, nevertheless, diseatisfied ; and, as a result of the 
assimilation, other important interests have suffrred. 

In this connection lb will be well to staie generally what the situation is. A good 
many years ago, educationalist s held that the training of the mind shoold be the only 
consideration in constracting a curriculum. At one time, indeed, not even book-keeping 
had a place on our High School programme. This theory few now hold. The necessity 
for recognizing the practical soon forced itself into promipence. Discussing this subject, 
Huxley expresses himself thus in one of his addresses : " If a man has to sharpen his 
teeth, he had bett^-r do it on good bread and cheese than on shorts." There is no reason, 
' indeed, why we should not secure both culture and the practical in our schemes of 
primary and secondary education. This being conceded, our High School courses would 
have the following in view : 

(1) General culture, (2) commerce, (3) agriculture, (4) the industries (5) university 
matriculation, (6) preliminary professional examinations, (7) teachers' non-professional 
examinations. 

Ample — some think, too ample — provision has been made for university matricu- 
lation and the preliminary professional examination& As these courses have been uni- 
fied and have been the Procrustean bed on which most of the others have been stretched, 
they have comparatively few defects. But in the pressure of assimilation to the matricu- 
lation courses, the interests of the public schools have suffei'ed. For the industries and for 
the development of the creative faculties, as I have shown in part II , practically no provi- 
sion has yet been made. For commercial pursuits, on the other hand, the provision is 
ample — too ample, indeed — for, as bookkeeping is an obligatory subject, many are forced to 
take it for whom a year's course is comparatively valueless. In a month or so — in conneo- 
tion with arithmetic, it may be, — the ordinary pupil can acquire all the knowledge of com- 
mercial transactions he«will ever need. Agriculture has a place on our programme; but 
I know of only one high school in which it has been taken up, and then only in winter 
for half an hour or so a week. The regulation making the provision is a dead letter. 
Besides, the courses in physics, chemistry and biology are the university courses ; they 
have no relation to agriculture, nor have they any other practical application. A general 
course is recognized in our scheme, but it has been squeezed out by the others and by 
tho examinations. Many people, I find, do not even know of its exiatence. This course 
is also, to some extent, a part of the unified scheme, and is controlled by the same con- 
siderations. 

(2) We have two sets of examinations, (a) the junior and the senior leaving (includ- 
ing matriculation), the preliminary professional examinations, and the examinations for 
teachers' certificates — all more or less unified ; and (6) the commercial diploma examina- 
tion, part I. of which is unified with part of the junior leaving. This unification has 
been attended with evils. Under it, the examiners, it is well known, have always ex- 
perienced great difficulty when they have attempted to recognize the claims of the differetit 
interests involved. At the junior leaving, in particular, circumstances, for a time, led 
them to consider chiefly the interests of the teachets, to the disadvantage, it is held, of 
the matriculant. Of late, however, the interests of the matriculant have been dominant, 
to the undoubted disadvantage of the teaching profession Until lately, too, the pass 
per centage for all candidates was the same ; and ah hough the teacher has now to make 
a percentage of the total, his preparation is still too meagre for his duties. Even sup- 
posing that the same courses and the same Ki'Ade of question were suitable for all who 
take the junior leaving, the allowance tl-at should be made for the matriculant should not 
be made for tho teacher. The matriculant should be required to show simply that he is 
able to goon with his undergraduate work B:)inflf voung he is mentally immature, and 

he shoald bava ^he benefit of every doubt. It is different with the teacher: he should 
at least show that he knowa the subjects of the pubUc bc\ioo\ coura^a well enough to teach 
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them. He ehoiild be older and more mature, and the public interests do not justify 
extending to him the same consideration as to the matriculant. In the matter of the com- 
mercial diploma also, the requirements of different places are different. The standard 
and the courses that suit the larger city are often unsuitable for the village or country 
town. 

The High School Entrance examination affords us another example of the effects of 
the unification idea. Instituted at first solely to test the competency of the pupil to 
begin his work in the High school, it has gradually become an examination for testing 
the efficiency of the Public schools, and it is even yet used as a final examination for 
pupils of a lower grade than those who take the regular Public School Leaving examina- 
tioQS. Experience has, I believe, demonstrated the fact that it has suited neither claiss 
of candidate. Subjects are prescribed for the entrant and emphasized by the examina- 
tion that are unimportant for his subsequent courses ; and the examination standard has 
usually been too high for him and too low for the Public School Leaving candidate. 

Proposed Amendments. 

I have now pointed out what seem to me to be the leading general defects of our 
present organization. Before suggesting amendments, I desire to express my conviction 
that, notwithstanding the serious defects which have grown out of the excessive pressure 
and unification of courses and examinations, we owe the wonderful growth of our High 
school system more to them than to almost any other cause. No one who knows the 
condition of our schools twenty years ago can doubt this. Then the professions and the 
universities held each its own matriculation examination with, in most' cases, different 
requirements, all again differing from those for teachers' certificates. Under these con- 
ditions there could be no proper economy of the teaching force, and effective organization 
was an impossibility. The examination system has done still more. It has provided a 
stimulus which, under the resulting competition amongst the High schools, has forced 
Boards to provide better and better paid teachers, better equipment, and, to some extent, 
better accommodations. It has improved the character of the teaching in both the Public 
and the High Schools, stimulated both pupils and teachers to greater diligence and zeal ; 
«nd, while it has put more responsibility on the teacher, it has aided him in his discip- 
line by providing his pupils with an incentive to study. No more effective means could 
have been devised to remove the grave and far reaching evils which existed before the 
Intermediate was established. But, as with everything else in this present evil 
world, the evil is mingled with the good. Unification has been carried too far, and 
the pressure has proved to be excessive. But few would advocate the complete abolition 
of our departmental examinations or the segregation of our courses of study. So far as 
my knowledge goes, neither the teachers nor the general public, as a body, desire such a 
change. While they recognize the defects of our examination system, they have realized 
its advantages. It must be remembered also that the present temper of our people is the 
growth of nearly a quarter of a century, and that conditions have been adapted to oar 
existing scheme. Whatever the future may have in store for us, a sudden reversal of 
policy could not fail to bring with it certain confusion and possible disaster. For economic 
reasons, if for no others, we need unification of courses and a system of examinations, so far 
as these can be secured without degrading educational ideals, or sacrificing the interests of 
pupils, teachers, or the general public. We cannot abolish examinations at present ; 
for my part I do not think it would be well to abolish them under any circumstances ; 
but we may reduce their number and their importance. 

I submit, accordingly, for the consideration of the Education Department, the follow- 
ing suggestions for the modification of the regulations when next they are amended : 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The examinations should be held only for absolutely necessary and specific pur- 
poses. Under this condition, we should have in our High School system only three 
examinations controlled by the Education Department : the entrance and the two teacheca' 
non-professional examinations on the subjects of the two b\^Vi<ea\> iotisA. A.V'v'i^ ^^g^sc^c^R^ 
these as absointely necessary. The time haa not yet oom^/\l\\» vi^t ^w5^'5waift^^^iM«^ 
17 K 
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graduation diploma issued by either a High or a Public School Principal can be accepted 
in fall. It is a necessity of the situation that the academic preparation of our Public 
School teachers should be done in our High Schools, but if proper precautions are taken, no 
disadvantage can result to the other pupils. The work is academic and can be made ta 
suit more than the one class. From one point of view, it might be better if the teacher's 
non-professional examination were held when he presented himself for admission to the 
training school. The immediate examination pressure on our High Schools would be 
less. But tbe regular matriculation examination, which was once held just before the 
Universities opened in the fall, is now held at the close of the school session, so that the 
matriculant shall not have to fag at his studies during the hot months of summer and 
may have a needed opportunity to recruit his energies for the arduous duties of his 
University course. This is a wise provision, and the teacher needs it as much as the 
matriculant. 

Under this proposed reduction of our departmental examinations, the first that 
would affect the High Schools would be held at the end of the present Form III. ; and, ia 
this way, for three years at least, the teacher ancl the ordinary pupil would be free from 
the direct influence of the outside examiner. This involves, of course, the abolition of 
Junior Leaving, Part I. It seems to me unnecessary to discuss the propriety of this 
change. The examination has shown itself to be an unnecessary interference with High 
School work ; and, as a Public School Leaving examination, it is an inadequate test ; for 
it covers only some of the subjects of Form V. and has led to the neglect of the others. 
This is recognized to be the fact from Windsor to Williamstown.' 

The proposal involves also the abolition of the departmental commercial examination 
and of the departmental commercial and leaving diplomas. The business requirements of 
different localities and the oapabilities of their schools differ among themselves. The 
question of a commercial examination and of a diploma should be left to the local Boards ;. 
for such diplomas can have at best but a local value. Some years ago Gralt held its own 
examination on its own course and awarded its own commercial diploma, much to the 
advantage of all concerned. But this feature of the school disappeared under the pressure 
of attendance and the departmental examinations. As to leaving diplomas : If Boards 
wish to make the results of the matriculation and the teachers' non-profeisional examina- 
tions the basis or part of the basis of their award, well and good ; the responsibility will 
be theirs. But they will have the power to take into account other important considera- 
tions which nnder a general system cannot be recognized. It will also be at their option 
to make their awards wholly on the examinations and other tests of their own staffs. For 
the last three years, indeed, the Toronto Collegiate Institutes have given their own grad- 
uation diplomas, taking into account other elements besides the results of the departmental 
examinations, and granting them to pupils who have passed neither the Junior nor the 
Senior Leanng examination. This practice should become general, and the Department can 
make it so by abolishing its present diploma certificates. In time, the diplomas granted 
by Boards may acquire a current value, and we may gradually reach the much-to-be- 
desired condition in which departmental control will be a far less important factor than 
it now is« With the diplomas would also disappear the names junior and senior leaving.. 
These examinations should be conducted to suit the requirements of the Public Schools 
alone. This change and the omission of the languages at the first examination would 
direct elsewhere the zeal of the language masters, and so reduce the very great 
importance now attached to the teachers' examination. The Universities would control 
their own matriculation, using, as now, the machinery of the Education Department. The 
Medical Council, the Law Society, and other such bodies would select the courses and 
papers that suited them, prescribe their own standards, and receive such consideration in 
the way of special papers as the necessities of each case might justify. 

(2) As I have already said, it is not now possible to abolish the examinations held 
by an outside board. In moderation, they are a means of stimulating work and of keeping 
in hand the general character of the teaching. We may, however, accept the teacher's 
certificate of the candidate's competency in certain subjects which do not lend themselves 
so readily to examination by an outsider, or the examination in which leads to a lopsided 
coarse of inatrnction. This reform would do much to improve the character of the teach- 
ing as well as to reduce the examination presaute. The i^TO\iQaaU as will be seen further 
oji, may he readily applied in the case of the HigVi ^o\ioo\ ^nfewsica wy\ 1«M2tv«t%' \mmi- 
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professional examinations. Here 1 may say that, so far as the Entrance examination is 
concerned, all the subjects are reviewed in the High School, and, in the case of the 
Teachers', they shonld be reviewed in the training schools. Indeed, many educationalists 
in Ontario have long been of the opiinion that the practical divorcement of the professional 
from the nonprofessional side of the teachers' preparation has been carried too far ; and 
that instr action in methodology should always be acjompanied by a thorough review of 
the academic subjects. So far as the reading, drawing, book-keeping and botany of 
Forms I. and II. are concerned, the certificate of the Principal and the Chairman of the 
School Board is now accepted in Hen of a departmental examination. Under the opera- 
tion of this regulation, the general character of the work has improved very greatly, and 
the relief thus afforded has been a boon to both pupils and teachers. 

I am well aware that there are difficulties connected with the proposal to accept the 
teacher's certificate for part of the examination, and former experiments in this direction 
have, it must be admitted, not been encouraging. Then, however, the other conditions 
were unfavorable. Part of the present scheme is to make them more favorable. 
Under any conditions, this responsibility would, no doubt, be an onerous one for the 
teacher. He might be subjected to pressure from the parents and the friends of the 
pupils, and he might fear the result. There is force in this. But we have to choose be- 
tween two evils, the greater by far being the inordinate pressure with its concomitant 
evils, under which every part of our school system now labors. One of the comforts of 
the examination by outside authority is that it relieves the teacher of responsibility ; but 
there is reason to fear that this relief has not fostered independence of character and a^ 
strong sense of duty. It is high time we changed all this. Our teachers should all 
represent the highest type of manliness. A certain rich Greek onoe asked Aristippus 
how much he would charge to educate his son. Aristippus wanted ten talents. ** But,'^ 
said the rich man, *' I could buy a slave for less." " Buy one,'' replied the philosopher^ 
" and then you will have two." 

But, in one way, the teacher's hands may be strengthened. A departmental regula* 
tion should forbid the admission of any pupil from another school who does not hold ik 
letter of honourable dismission from his former principal. It is by no means nncommoD 
for a pupil who is dissatisfied for any reason, to go or to threaten to go, to an adjaoent 
school, where sometimes he is admitted without due consideration of the circumstances. 

There is, however, another side of this -question of accepting the teacher's certificate. 
There must be a reasonable guarantee that the subjects for which the teacher's certifi- 
cate is taken are properly attended to. Under even a slight pressure the non-examination 
subject mighty for a time at least, go to the wall. The minimum amount of time to 
be given should be prescribed as now in the case of reading and drill, etc.; and, as 
now, the principal and the chairman of the board should be required to certify to the 
observance of the regulation. No reduction of the prescribed time should be allowed 
without the consent of the Education Department on the report of the High School 
Inspectors, and the certificate should invariably be exacted. No reasonable man could 
object to this. 

(3) At all the examinations — the Entrance, the Public School Leaving, the Matricu- 
lation, and the Teachers' nonprofessional — the teacher's confidential estimate should he a 
factor in determining the results. In any general system it is difficult to recognize this ; 
but the difficulties are, in no case, wholly unsurmountable. The High School Entrance 
and the Matriculation are only promotion examinations when held for their proper pur- 
poses. Both pupil and teacher should look forward to them with absolute certainty that 
all proper allowances would be made, and that no fairly prepared candidate would be 
rejected. At the High School Entrance the difficulties inseparable from a scheme in 
which the ** personal equation " of the teacher has a share would be less than in the case 
of the matriculant ; for the Public School Inspector who must have at least some know- 
ledge of the value of the teacher's opinion, is a member of the Board, and the Board 
itself is in a better position to deal with each case on its merits. This reform alone 
would do much to relieve the present pressure on both the pupil and the teacher of the 
Public Schoolp. True, the standard might not be absolutely uniform all over the Pro- 
vince and there might be cases of personal favoriliam «a 'w^>\ %a q1 \«at \NA5|jsiRKs5^ ^^«^ 
these defectB—it, indeed, the first is a defect (;w\i\c\i,l douXi'O^— ^ wsXd.^ "w^^ ^^kX^^vgev^ 
Af the resulting gain to education. Less conaideTsAivoii %\iO\jX^^ "^ \i(^^K^^^^3^^ ^fiws^r«» 
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the Teachers' non-professional examinations. Here the candidate should display some 
cnaturity of judgment as w6li as dae competency to teach the subjects of the Public 
School programme. For him, in many cases, his first examination is his last. For the 
High School entrant or the matriculant, it is only a step in a course which is not yet 
complete. 

(4) The standard for the teachers' examination should be raised to 40 per cent, on 
each paper and 60 per cent, of the total on a curriculum and examinations made out to 
suit the requirements of Public School education ; and the answers should be read by 
examiners who keep this object solely in view. Until recently when 50 per cent, of the 
"total has been required for teachers, the standards of the University have been domi- 
nant at both the Matriculation and the Teachers' examinations. For various reasons, 
this has been too low — too low even for the universities themselves, and lower than 
is justified by the capabilities of the schools. The preparation of the Public School 
teacher for his duties has also suffered ; for the standard has been insufficient for 
the requirements of most of our Public Schools. This, conjoined with the low standard 
set by the Model School Boards, has produced so large a supply that, in many rural sec- 
tions, salaries have been reduced, and the schools are in the hands of mere youths who 
have no intention of remaining in the profession. 

During the last fifteen years, the accommodations of our Public Schools have been 
greatly improved, far better methods of teaching have been introduced, and far better 
results have followed ; but it cannot be denied that Public School education as a whole 
has not advanced commensurately with the advancement of other parts of the system* 
No doubt other causes have operated, but the immaturity and the inferior qualifications of 
the lowest grade of teachers have been a prime factor in the result. So long as most of 
teachers are women and so long as other available avenues ofier greater inducements to 
men, the existing evils can never be wholly eradicated ; but the present condition of 
affairs may be greatly improved. 

From conversation and correspondence with Public School Inspectors and others, 
there are, I find, districts and ridings of counties for which the proposed standard would 
be too high and would produce what is said to be showing itself already, a dearth of teachers, 
owing to the low salaries these localities can offer. It will not do to keep the general 
standard low to suit the capabilities of the lowest. Our present system of district cer- 
tificates should be continued. The examination therefor, might be hel^ on the Public 
School Leaving papers with, if necessary, a higher pass percentage than that for the ordi- 
nary candidate ; the answer papers beini; examined at Toronto, and the preparation of 
the candidates being confinM to the High and Public Schools of these districts and 
counties. The last provision is an imperative necessity ; otherwise we should have this 
work done in many of our High Schools, with all the e^s of an additional examination. 
As is the case at present with the Art School examinations in some localities, these exami- 
nations would be taken, and the results would be paraded as so many counts in the 
record of the High School 

(5) The present examination scheme should be remodelled. One of the commonest 
objections to our examinations is their unreliability. It is often said, with good grounds, 
I believe, that, within certain limits, the poorly prepared candidate has just as good a 
chance of passing as the well prepared one ; and one of the commonest complaints I hear 
in the schools is that the good candidate has failed while the poor one has passed. The 
proper recognition of the teacher's estimate will do much to remedy this evil. But cannot 
more be done 1 Each paper at the Teacher's examination, in particular, should con- 
tain more questions than the candidate is required to answer. The examiner can ask 
only a small number, which at best touch comparatively few points of his subject. 
We do not expect the average candidate to have mastered it completely ; few would pass 
if we did ; and the smaller the number, of questions set, the less reliable the result in the 
case of a qualifying examination. Under this provision, too, the examiner would have a 
greater freedom in setting his questions and au occasional oversight might not prove so 
disflkstrous or so embarrassing as it now does. 

It was once the custom to value each paper at over 100 per cent, but the unification 
of the examinations led to its abolition ; for the choice of questions allowed the teacher 
^as often represented to be a source of embarra^amenl to t>he young candidate and the 
OS0 of bia failure. It is, however, reasonable to ooncVude tYi^t ^^ y^hca^V^ m\!^\» \m 
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made general, if the teacher's estimate were given due weight ; for it would remedy an. 
occasional error of judgment on the part of the candidate. 

The features of our system that most surprised the educationalists I met in the 
United States was the difficulty of our examination papers. We could, I believe, secnre- 
the desirable thoroughness if our questions in some departments were less exacting^, 
and our pass standard and our standard in valuing the answers were more so. No system 
of examination is in practice exacfcly what it seems to be on paper ; but the discrepancy 
in our case is too gre%t. After many years' experience in connection with all phases of 
this kind of work, my conviction is that if the reality corresponded to the appearance, a 
very large number of those now reported as passing would not survive. The departmental 
examinations are merely qualifying ; they are not competitive. All the questions should 
suit the average candidate, and the standard for valuing the answers should be an aocu- 
ate one. Otherwise, wrong ideals of scholarship are set up ; and the successful candidate 
is tempted to a self-reliance and a self-sufficiency unwarranted by the facts. There 
are, I need not say, other moral considerations connected with this question ; but on 
these I need not enlarge. 

It goes without saying that none but the most experienced teachers should act as 
examiners and associate examiners — teachers who are idso conversant with the require- 
ments and capabilities of our system. The Board of Examiners of the University of the 
State of New York is a permanent one, and in England, I believe, men make examining 
a profession. We cannot yet have sudh permanency, but a reduction in the number of 
examinations held by the Department would enable it to secure and retain the services of 
thoroughly competent teachers. More than legal qualification is necessary to make a 
good examiner ; and, when the examiner is found to be a good one, he should hold office 
imtil an equally good one is found to replace him. Perfection in anything is impossible 
in this world, but this world will be better if we strive to attain it. 

(6) Lastly, I recommend moat strongly that the results of the departmental exami- 
nations be not published in the Toronto dailits, They should be sent for communication 
to the candidate, to the Principal of the school, or, in his absence, to the secretary of 
the School Board, and, in certain cases, to the Public School Inspector — anything 
rather than the plan we now follow. That the plan does not meet with the approvid 
of the teachers themselves is shown by a condemnatory resolution passed at a late 
meeting of the Ontario Educational Association. The change would not, it i» 
true, prevent the too frequent local jubilation over the results, with its invidious 
and often unjust comparisons ; but, in time, a better spirit would prevail and the exami- 
nation would take its proper place. Nothing has done more harm to secondary 
education in this Province than the annual exploitation of the departmental examinations. 
The adoption of the foregoing proposal would, I feel certain, do more to produce a healthy 
tone in our schools and set up a proper ideal of education in Ontario than any other 
change that could be made. 

COURSES OF STUDY: GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

A few general principles need to be stated : 

(1) The forms and the courses for a general scheme should be arranged to meet the 
capabilities ot the average school. Progress should not be impeded by making a prime 
consideration of the shortcomings of schools that are insufficiently manned or insufficient- 
ly equipped. Modifications should be allowed, but no encouragement should be offered 
to two or three masters' schools to attempt work for which they are incum patent. As a 
matter of fact, the Continuation Classes are producing a new grade of schools, and the 
time is not far distant when the relation of such classes to the two-masters' High Schools 
will force itself upon the attention of the Education Department. In the matter of the 
Legislative grants the present scheme is an anomalous one. 

(2) All the courses should be constructed solely on educational principles and in 
accordance with the actual necessities of the Province. Where not inconsistent with 
what is most important — proper culture and discipline — the courses controlled by the 
Education Department should be given a practical turn ; so that, while being trained 
morally, mentally, and physically, the pupil may also acquire a knowledge of what is 
useful for general as well as for special purposes, Bxit (ixAXiUT^ iiinciaNi \^^ ^^ \&»\t^ ^'^ ^ 
our educational ayatem. 
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(3) The number of coarses and the number of snbjecta therein and for each form 
flhonld be reduced as much as is consistent with the objects of the courses and the require- 
ments of the different localities. Pupils should have study periods especially in the lower 
forms ; and I hope the time is at hand when each teacher also will have a period a day in 
which to help the backward pupil and attend to some other duties now forced upon him 
in school hours. Such periods are a usual provision of the American schools. The inten- 
sive study of a comparatively limited range is the most desirable characteristic of any 
curriculum ; and, what is exceedingly important, as many of the subjects as possible 
should be relieved from the pressure of the examination. No artificial stimulus can 
wholly take the place of the teacher's sense of duty and his professional judgment. 

Here again all necessary modifications should be at the option of the Board and the 
Principal. In other words, to meet the conditions of the different localities — conditions 
which will, in some respects, vary more and more as the years go by — we should 
have, within reasonable limits, greater flexibility and more local control of our courses 
of study. This is no new principle. A regulation now recognizes it in part: "In the case 
of pupils preparing for University Matriculation or taking the course for a Commercial 
Diploma, or where the Board introduces Manual Training or any other branch of technical 
education, on the recommendation of the Principal, less time may be given by the pupils 
' concerned to one or more of the obligatory subjects of the High School course so as to 
meet as far as practicable the aims of the pupils.'' 

Clause 9 of the present High Schools Act also gives the trustees o' a school the power to 
prescribe the option to be taken at matriculation. All that is needed is a fuller recognition 
of the principle — a recognition, I may say, which would render unnecessary frequent and 
embarrassing changes in the Departmental Regulations. I should note here that, in a good 
many localities, particularly in the High Schools, Boards of Trustees take too little 
interest in the organization of their schools and throw too much responsibility upon the 
Principal. It is important that the latter should control the details of the organization 
and, within limits, the prescription of the duties of his assistants ; but it would, I think, 
be well for our system if School Boards made themselves familiar with the requirements 
of their localities and decided which courses were to be taken up. A Bill introduced into 
the Legislature a year or so ago (but subsequently withdrawn) by the late Minister of 
'Education contained a provision which, in my judgment, is a most desirable one. It 
threw upon the High School Boards the responsibility of the selection of the courses, a 
selection to be made at a special meeting to be held in the last quarter of the academical 
year. Some High School Boards ard too ready, I find, to throw upon the Principal the 
responsibility of refusing to take up subjects, and I have known cases where the latter 
has been greatly embarrassed. The Principal, of course, being the expert in the subject, 
would be the main adviser, but Boards should not shirk their responsibility. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

The following courses, in my judgment, conform to the general principles laid down 
above as far as it is possible to do so with due regard for all the interests involved. I 
deal here with the outlines : the details I will discuss further on. 

Public School Ooubsbs. 

My report is concerned chiefly with the High Schools ; but some of the Public School 
courses are closely related to those of the High Schools through the Entrance and the 
Public School Leaving examinations, at which points pupils enter the High Schools. ' The 
interests of both classes of schools would, I believe, be served by the adoption of the 
following courses and examinations : 

Fowrth Form Subjects, 

Reading, Writing, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, Composition, History, Arith- 
metic, Drawing, Hygiene and Nature Studies. 

Subjects of High School Entrcmce Examination, 

(7roup J. Reading, Writing, Spelling, Geography, Grammar, Composition, Arith- 
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Group II, Literature, History, Drawing, Hyginne, and Nature Stady. 

The papers for Groap I. to be set as now by the Edacatton D:3partment ; the answers 
to be valued and adjudicated upon finally as at present ; and the teachers' formal con- 
fidential report to be given due consideration. 

The examinations in the subjects of Group II. to be held by the Principal ; and his 
report thereof, endorsed by the Public School Inspector, to be accepted by the High 
School Entrance Bo^rd. 

Fifth Form Subjects, 

Beading, Geography, Grammar, Composition, Arithmetic, Literature, History, 
Algebra, Euclid, Drawing, Book-keeping, Elementary Science (including Agriculture), 
and the languages (Latin, Greek, French, German) when a competent teacher is available 
und the organization wUl permit, 

Fublic School Leaving Examination, 

From all I can learn, the abolition of the Public School Leaving as an examination partly 
^controlled by the Education Department would be contrary to the wishes of most of those 
•connected with the Public Schools. It is probable, too, that, in the present temper of 
the people, its abolition would be followed by a partial collapse of eiduoational effort 
We may, however, adopt a scheme on the same lines as are the other proposed examina- 
tions. But it would, I hold, be unjustifiable to continue to dislocate the High School 
system in order to give the Public School Leaving a value for a teacher's certificate. The 
attendance at the Continuation Classes is on the same financial basis as is the attendance 
at the High Sohools. If there is not enough zeal on the part of all concerned to induce 
the pupil to attend the Fifth form of the Public Schools, we should wait until there is. 
The sooner we give up attempting to induce pupils to take an education because it has a 
denominate value in dollars and cents, the better will it be for Ontario. 

The following is the scheme I suggest for this examination : 

Group I, Reading, Geography, Grammar, Composition, History, ArithmetiOy 
Algebra, Euclid. 

Group II, Literature, Drawing, Book-keeping, Elementary Science. 

As in the case of the Entrance, the papers to be set by the Education Department 
on the subjects of Group I. and the examinations to be conducted by the same Board and 
in the same way, except as already noted, where 'the papers are to be used to test the 
qualifications of teachers in the districts and the less advanced counties. In this case, the 
papers must of necessity be examined and adjudicated upon by a central Board of Exam- 
iners ; but the teacher's examinations and his general estimate of the candidate's fitneta 
ahould be accepted as proposed below in the case of Teachers' Non-professional examina- 
tions. 

High School Coubsbs. 

At present our programme recognizes only four forms. Practically, except in the 
smaller schools, there are at least five, where the work of Form lY. is taken up. In 
schools with four masters — the smallest number capable of doing effectively all the work 
of all the forms — Form II. has usually been divided. Now, however, owing to the 
abolition of the Primary and to the examination pressure on promotion, what is really 
the upper division of Form II. is frequently counted a division of Form III. To do the 
work of our programme with proper regard for both the pupil and the teacher, there 
should be five forms to correspond to the five years it actually takes the average entrant 
to complete the work. The necessary modifications of this division of forms would, of 
course, be made by the smaller as well as by the larger schools. 

I submit, accordingly, the following scheme of subjects which may be taken up in 
each Form. It is made out on the basis of eight periods a day, and the number in brack- 
ets after each period shows the amount of time that should be devoted to each subject 
under normal conditions : 

CURRICULUM OF SUBJECTS. 

Form L Reading (3), English Composition (4), English Literature (3), English 
Orammar (3), Arithmetic and Mensuration (4), Canadian RiatAT^ ^^vtVi v^«a^^xi^3^^<SN?e^ 
Government and dutiea ot citizenship (3), Qoograp\i^--'?o\\\MaX \^^^.^ft^ 
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[aeoond term] (3), Elementary Science (3), Drawing and Writing (4), Physical Caltnre 
73), Latin (5), Oommercial coarse [special] (3), Manual Training with special Drawing 
(7), Domestic Art (3). 

FoBM II. Reading (2), English Composition (4), English Literature (3), English 
Ghrammar (3), Arithmetic and Mensuration (3), Algebra (4), Eaclid [Second term] (3). 
Ontlines ot En|i;lish History with civil government (3), Physical Geography [First term J 
(3)» Elementary Science (3), Drawing (4), Commercial coarse (5), Latin (5), Greek (4), 
French (4), German (4), Manual Training with special drawing (10), Domestic Science (3). 

FoBM III. EogUsh Composition (3), English Literature including Reading (3), 
English Grammar (3), Arithmetic and Mensuration (3), Algebra (4), Euclid (3), Outlines 
of English History (3), ElemenUry Science (3), Physical Culture (3), Latin (5), Greek (4), 
French (4), German (4), Commercial course (8), Drawing (5), special technical work (10).. 

Form IY (now Form III). English Composition (3), English Literature, including 
Reading (3), Ancient History with review of English History (4), Algebra (4), Eaclid 
(3), Physios (5), Chemistry (5), Latin (7), Greek (4), French (5), German (4), Physical 
Culture (3), Special technical work (15), Drawing [Special Art Cotirse] (5), Arithmetie 
and Mensuration, and English Grammar [special for teachers] (each 2). 

Form Y (now Form IY) English Composition and Rhetoric (2), English Literature^ 
including Reading (4), English History [14921885] (3), Algebra (4), Euclid (3)^ 
Trigonometry (3), Chemistry (4), Physics (4), Biology or Mineralogy and Geology (4)^ 
Latin (7), Greek (5), French (5), German (5). 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

The subjects for matriculation and the preliminary professional examinations are 
prescribed by outside authority. Only thoee subjects, with Reading, Drawing and Writ* 
ing, and Physical Culture, should be obligatory on candidates therefor. 

The following is the general scheme of courses to be controlled by the Education 
Department : 

Group /. Obligatory Subjects of Forms I — IV, 

Reading, English Composition, English Literature, English Grammar (of Forms I. — 
III.), History, Geography, Arithmetic and Mensuration (of Forms I. — III.), Algebra, 
. Euclid, Drawing and Writing (of Forms I. and II.) Elementary Science (of Form» 
L— III), Physical Culture. 

Group II, Elective Courses, 

One to be taken ; not morCf u)ithout the consent of the Principal. 

(1) General Uulture ; (2) Domestic Science and Art; (3) Commercial; (4) Agri- 
cultural ; (5) Technical ; (6) Art Course ; (7) Teachers' non-professional. 

As to group I. : The subjects are those which should be taken by the average pupil 
who is to remain at school for at least four years after having passed the Entrance ex- 
amination. The High School Principal should have the power to omit or modify any of 
them in the case of pupils for whose physical or mental capacities they are unsuitable, to 
whose future calling they are not adapted, or whose attendance is likely to be too short 
for them to derive proper benefit from a partial course. Under this scheme all the neces- 
sary flexibility is secured. In the last case, too, the pupil should be permitted to take 
the commercial course with Form II. or, if necessary, a special class of Form I. 

As to group II. : The subjects for the teachers' non professional examinations aro 
fixed by the Education Department. Those for the other elective courses, as regards 
both their number and their details, should be at the discretion of the High School Boards 
within such necessary limitatious as may be set by the Kegulations. 

Of the subjects of Form Y. English Composition, English Literature, and History 
should be obligatory ; the others, elective, any four being regarded as a full course, subject 
to the same conditions as are the subjects for forms I.IV. 

Teacher^ Non- Professional Examinations, 

The only High School examinations controlled by the Education Department would 
Iff tbe two teachera' non-professional examinations. The following schemes are in line 
with those I have proposed for the other examinationa ; 
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FIRST EXAMINATION. 

Group I. Sabjects of Form lY. : English Compoaition, English Literature, English 
Grammar, English and Ancient History, Arithmetic, Algebra, Enclid, Physics, Chem* 
litry. 

Group II. Beading (of Forms I. — IV. inclusive). Book-keeping (of Form II.), Draw- 
ing (of Forms I. and II.), Geography (of Forms I. and II.), Elementary Science (of Forms 
L — III. inclusive). 

In the subjects of group I. the Education Department would examine as at present, 
the teachers' estimate being given due weight. In those of group II. the Principal and 
his staff would examine, and their report would be accepted by the Educational Oouncil, 
when endorsed by the High School Inspector or other authorized Departmental officers. 
Under this scheme no certificate should be valid except that of a High School Or Col- 
legiate Institute Principal or of the Principal and staff of a Continuation Class in a Public 
School (or in a Private School of a similar character) equipped and organized satisfac- 
torily, as reported by an officer of the Education Department. Practically such Public or 
Private Schools would be High Schools with a more limited programme. Inthe case of pupils , 
coming from other schools where they have done some of the work, the Principal of the 
High School would not grant the certificate until he is satisfied as to the competency 
of the candidata It is a necessity of the educational situation in the Province that the 
work of preparing teachers should be done in the High Schools, and it is desirable to 
recognize local interests. But it would be a.grievous calamity to education if the interests 
of the large majority of the pupils were sacrificed as is now too ofben the case, to enable 
ambitious Boards and School officers to attempt work beyond the capabilities and neces- 
sities of the Public Schools. 

SECOND EXAMINATION. 

Subjects of Form V. English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature (includ- 
ing texts of Form IV.), English History, Algebra, Euclid, Trigonometry, Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology (or Mineralogy and Geology), and Latin (including texts of Form IV). 

On these subjects, as now, the Education Department would hold the examination ; 
but the Principal and teacher's certificate that the work in Science had been taken up 
practically (endorsed by the High School Inspector) would be accepted in lieu of the 
present practical examinations in that department. 

The examination to be taken at one time, or to be divided into two parts and taken at 
different times as follows : 

Part I, (to be taken first) : English Composition and Rhetoric, English Literature, 
English History, Algebra, Enclid, Trigonometry. 

Part II, English Composition and Rhetoric, Algebra, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, 
(or Mineralogy and Geology), Latin. 

Tbe examinations in the two most important English and Mathematical subjects are 
repeated in Part II.; so that, when the candidate passes, he will have them fresh in his 
mind. 

Candidates who, in addition to the certificate of competency in certain subjects re- 
quired for the first examination, present also a certificate from the High School Principal 
that they have passed a satisfactory examination in Arithmetic and Mensuration and 
English Grammar, to be allowed to take the second examination without passing the 
first. 

It is proposed to divide the examination into two parts, as now, for the following 
reasons : 

(1) Such division will lessen the examination pressura Few candidates but those 
of good ability who have taken the regular course in the Forms, could pass in all the 
subjects at one time ; and yet all are necessary parts of the teachers' preparation 
or are needed for culture. 

(2) Teachers could prepare at home wholly or partly for Part I. 

(3) Teachers who wished to matriculate from this Form could do so \»ithout any 
great effort by adding to the subjects of Part II. the other language prescribed by the 
universities. 
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REMARKS ON THE COURSES, 

It is unnecessary in a report like this to attempt to give the details of the different 
coaraes. If the principles of constinction are accepted, the details can be readily sap- 
plied. I most, however, add some remarks in explanation of the proposed carricoliim. 

High School Entrance Stomdard, 

The average age last year of the entrance class of the Hamilton Collegiate Institute 
was 14 years and 3 months ; and^ as Principal Thompson tells me, it seems to be impos- 
sibly to have pupils ready any earlier. The Hamilton Public Schools are of the highest 
type we have, and this may be taken as the best that can be done properly under our 
system. I have no sympathy with those who advocate the admission of pupils when they 
are 9 or 10 years old. But they should enter earlier than now. Probably the least de- 
fensible proposal ever submitted to the Education Department was one to begin the 
High School course after the subjects of the Public School course have been completed. 
True, this is the general rule in many parts of the United States. No one, however, 
who knows the situation can maintain that, in the subjects that are the mainstay of 
liberal culture, the product of the American High School is to be compared with the 
product of the secondary schools of Great Britain or Germany. But this is not the 
rule in the most advanced cities. In Boston, with its nine grammar grades, besides 
coming from the highest, pupils enter from the sixth (over eleven years of age) ; and in 
other cities, as in Brookline, provision has to be made for the languages in the two 
highest grammar grades. So far as our entrance classes are concerned, the opinion 
of many educationalists of this Province — in which I heartily concur — is that enough 
of energy is now expended by both pupil and teacher to reach a proper standard at 13, 
or thereabouts. What is chiefly needed, is the rationalization of our methods of teaching 
and examining. 

English. 

The general aim of a course in English should be to impart a knowledge of the 
structure of the language, to develop ease, fluency, and correctness in both oral and 

' written speech, and to give an acquaintance with and a taste for our finest literature. 
Systematic composition and wide and well chosen courses of reading are the main objec- 
tive points. In our Public Schools, n^rammar is, I believe, begun too soon. Form lY. is 
early enough, and the scope of the subject for a boy of 11 or 12 is narrow, indeed. ' The 
attempt, too, to train him to give reasons for the correction of " false syntax," except in 
the simplest cases, is a useless ona He has neither the logical power nor the necessary 
knowledge. The same remark applies in a degree to the first year in the High School. 

. For the ordinary pupil, the subject should not be made an important one until the second 
and third years of the High School course, and then less of the analysis and parsing 
that sometimes form the staple of the teaching is much to be desired. SpeciiJ 
arrangements for teachers must be made, but these need not interfere with the general 
interests. As to English composition : this subject should be emphasized throughout the 
whole school course : to be able to marshal our thoughts in suitable language is the 
highest product of culture. Owing to the pressure of the plucking subjects, English 
composition now suflers from comparative neglect in both the High and the Public 
Schools. Oral reading, also, as I have shown, should have more atbention. Besides 
being a most admirable culture subject, it is the best means of systematically removing 
the defects of enunciation and expression, to which the young Canadian is especially 
prone. It is an unfortunate necessity of the situation that so much time has to be 
spent in formal reading in the High Schools ; they have now to make up for the defects 
of the Public Schools. In literature, our courses are also in need of amendment. 
Beading must be both intelligible and intelligent. The examination in oral reading will 
test the intelligibility, and, under proper training, the intelligence : I propose to test 
the latter more fully at the Entrance and Public School Leaving by a paper similar 

io the present ** literature*' one, but constructed with this object solely in view. Until 
most pupila are at least 16 or 17 years of age, the sense ot WVatm^ \^cia^i\>^ \a very small ; 
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bat we may cultivate the taste for good literature by directing the reading from the 
first. No one sapposes, I am sare, that oar present grind over the prescribed selections 
in the Public School Reader can do this. Supplementary reading and the present free- 
dom in the lower forms of the High Schools (whence the High School Reader should be 
banished), conjoined wich the greater maturity of the pupil and the vivifying influence 
iA a cultured teacher produce more satisfactory results. Even here, however, there is much 
room for improvement. The American scheme is, in many respects, a better one than 
ours. In it, generally, a course of reading, consisting of a dozen or more suitable 
books, 18 laid out for each school grade, beginning usually with the second in the Gram- 
mar School. The books are provided either by the Boards, or, as I will show later, by 
the Public Libraries, and the subject is made an important feature of the course. 

The following extract from the report of the Superintendent of the Utioa Schools 
shows what is being done there in the Qrammar Schools ; a similar scheme is followed in 
all the High Schools I visited : 

In our curriouluxn, three conrses in reading are provided : one for the regular ezerciaes during school 
hours, one for teachers to read to the pnpib, and one for the pupils to read out of school. Each of these 
has ite special purpose and province. The first is the ordinary reading work of schools, and is designed to 
famish the mam opportunities for teaching the pupils to read. The second should be used to impart infor- 
mation, to set good models of reading, to interest the children in good reading and noble themes, and to 
inspire them with high ideals and lofty purposes. In the third course, teachers may do very much to 
direct the reading of the pupils into right channels, and to cultivate the habit of reading only good litera- 
ture. One plan for getting the pupils to read the desired books and for deriving the most good from such 
reading, would be for each teacher to have charge of a certain part of the pupil« with reference to this out- 
side raiding — to advise as to books to be read, to discuss books when they have been read, and to keep 
account of the reading done. In order to get credit for reading any book the pupil must report it to his 
teacher and give such an account of the book as may be required by the teacher. Teachers will keep a 
record of books thus reported and discussed. 

This is what I mean by " Literature " in the scheme for our Public School Entranoe 
«nd Leaving. The examination there spoken of is one that could be conducted by the 
teasher in any way and at as many times as he pleased. 

The course should be introduced by each local board, as circumstances might permit 
The progress of the rest of the Province need not be kept back because of the financial 
weakness or the indifference of some localities. Besides the usual literature examinations 
of Forms lY. and V. of the Hisrh schools, a similar certificate should be expected from 
the Principal of the High school. Here there would be less difficulty; for most of our 
High echools have fair libraries, and it will be easy to utilize the public one. I should add 
to this statement in resard to English, that, in many parts of the Province, the prescription 
of a spelling book out of which the dictation is to be taken, is felt to be another wrench 
of the examination screw. The propriety of the prescription is also more than doubtful 
iiom the educational point of view. 

Hiaiory and Geography, 

Probably no subjects press more heavily on Form IV. of the Public schools than 
history and geography. The former has always been a grievance, and the necessary 
memorization of details connected with both has been proved to be excessive. In the 
proposed scheme for the Entrance examination, the course and the examination in history 
are to be left to the staff, and it should be understood that the course and the paper in 
geography will be less exacting. The amount of geographical knowledge that serves the 
ordinary citizen is by no means great. When he needs a fact that he does not know, he 
simply hunts it up. It is worth more to know where to find and how to use details of 
current value than it is to have burdened the mind with a load that soon becomes obso- 
lete. In the High school, a few months' special study is ample. No new text book is 
needed ; the Public school geography contains enough, and the subjecc in its political 
and commercial aspects should be taken up in connection with history. Physical geography, 
** the study of the physical environment of man," is the side of the subject that connects 
it with science. It is a High school subject and should be made an important one. As 
we count time, its facts are permanent, and it lends itself readily to the best kind of 
training. In the American schools it is made as practical as possible ; trips bein^ 
taken, especially in the large cities, to obseive an! d\sox)Aa^<b ^^T^^\«t v^\ ^^\^^^&»&^ 
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of the BBiToanding coontry. Most of our pupils need only to faaye their eyes opened to 
their sarronndings. The following coarse is from the report of the Committee on College 
Entrance requirements for 1899, and shows what some aim at in teaching physical 
geography ; books of reference, no text books, ^re usea : 

Figures in parentheses indicate the number of hours for each exercise. 

Cause of day and night, and extent of sunlight over surface, (I). Determination of latitude, nortb 
and south line, and high noon, (1). Determination of difference of longitude by sending watch, (1). Find- 
ing variation of local and standard time, (1). Making maps on different projections, (4). Study of oceaa- 
current map*, (1). Study of tide charts, (1). Study of map of the world, showing heights of land and depth 
of sea. (2) Difference in temperature between the top and bottom of a hill, (1), Finding height of hill or 
building by barometer, (I). Determination of dew-point, (1). Making isotherm and isobar maps from 
furnished data, (4). Study and reproduction of weather map, (1). Predictions from weather maps (written 
with reasons), (2). Observations of rain-fall, temperature, velocity of the virindK, etc Determination of 
the amount of snow-fall and the amount of water produced by an inch of snow, (1). Observations of 

S'ound temT)eratures, depth of frost, etc. Making contour and hachure maps from small models, (2). 
rawing cross-nectioDs from contour ma^s, (4). Written descriptions of models, (4). Picture-reading 
(written description), (4). Map-reading (written description), (4). Reproduction of contour map in 
hachures, (1). Making map of small area in neighbourhood, (1). Planning of journey, with study of 
country to be seen, (4). Determination of the amount of sediment carried by a stream, (1). Study of 
rocks and minerals, (10). Study of erosion by sprinkling-pot, (2). In fall, four excursions, one a week, (8). 
Four excursions in spring, (8). 

As to history ; until a pupil's logical powers are fairly developed, the study of history 
is usually little better than the memorization and connection of useful facts. This and 
the practical aspects of the subject have been kept in view in the construction of the 
High School course in the subject The ancient history for Form lY. (now Form III.) 
is not simply the limited period for University matriculation, but such a course in Greek 
and Eoman History as is coutained in Myers* Ancient History (Ginn & Co , New York)w 
Such an outline would give the ordinary student a fair idea of the whole subject. The 
University student has advantages not enjoyed by the large majority of those who take 
the High School course. It is unfortunate that our Form Y . pupils cannot be given an 
'outline of European history ; but, with our methods and ideas, the course proposed is 
probably all that can be safely attempted at present. 

Matheimaiics, 

Around this department have been fought some of the fiercest fights of the educa- 
tional arena. Of late years it " has fallen on evil days and evil tongues." Some sor- 
rowful spirits still sigh for the golden days of its supremacy ; but the large majority of , 
the mathematical men are now at least as reasonable in their pretensions as are the mem- 
bers of the other departments. They complain, and I think justly, that the unification 
of the teachers' with the matriculation pass examination has lowered unnecessarily the 
standard of scholarship in mathematics, and they see, in this lowering of the standard 
a reason for the separation of the examinations. The same objection holds with English 
masters in the case of English grammar. It is to be hoped that any new course of study 
will provide suitable training in the two subjects which are of special importance for the 
Public School teacher. Ten year or so ago arithmetic and English grammar were ban- 
ished from the U. S High Schools. The Boston programme, given further on, shows 
that they are being reinstated. In some schools I found them ** reviewed " in the last 
year of the course. 

So far as my knowledge of the situation goes, not much fault can be found with the 
details of the courses in mathematics. Some complain that there is too great a gap be- 
tween the algebra of Form IV. and that of Form Y., and some would like to see modem 
geometry substituted for euclid. But the gap is due chiefly to tfae examination standards ; 
and, until the University of Toronto sees fit to banish euclid, the latter subject need not 
be discussed. • The faults of our mathematical courses are rather faults of method. As to 
the entrant from the Public School, the facts warrant the statement that he is too often 
inaccurate in mechanical work and ignorant of some important parts of elementary 
arithmetic. To quote the words of one of our most experienced mathematical principals 
in a district where the public schools are of good standing : " Not one student in ten who 
come to our High School can perform operations involving the four simple rules rapidly 
and accurately. This ia due, I think, to the immense amovint ol \»\m^ «^ii^ va. the higher 
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fonDB in solving problems, and in hair splitting analysis of the logic of the solutions ; the 
hotter being, with janior students, a sheer waste of time. In some schools in this district 
one hour and ahalf a day is spent by the senior classes in arithmetic alone, and yet they 
come to us unable to do the work expected of a clerk in a store or in a bank." 

The principal of one of our leading collegiate institutes expresses himself thus : 
" My experience with pupils coming fh>m the public schools is that they are sadly 
deficient in the elemeotary rules. They are exceedingly inaccurate in all mechanical 
work and seem to know next to nothing of fractions, vulgar or decimal I think that, in 
the public schools, some attention should be given to mechanical work and mental arith- 
metic. Whatever course is laid down, the teaching will be largely governed by the 
character of the papers set. The examiner should be carefully instructed regarding the 
class of questions to be asked." 

I may add to this that similar complaints are by no means unfrequent as to the 
character of the work done in many of the High Schools. The fact is onr examination 
ons have had too much control, too little has been left to the good sense of the different 
localities, and in our zeal for logical training we have ignored too much the claims of 
practical life. 

The Languages, 

I have already pointed out what is probably the chief defect of our language 
teaiching — the neglect of pronunciation. So far as my judgment goes^ our courses of 
study are good ; what we need is a better standard of scholarship ; pupils pass the ex- 
aminations far too easily. I have known of some who have passed the Junior Leaving in 
Latin, for example, after three months' preparation. Six months is not an unusual limit, 
and a year is common. Indeed, in many cases, the second language for the Senior Leaving 
(in the honor course, be it remembered) has been got up from Sept. to July : I have 
found pupils reading Plato after a three months' preliminary course in Greek. Under 
these circumstances the complaint from the Universities that our schools do not (it is 
held, I believe, that they cannot) prepare students for matriculation by the time they are 
17 is unreasonable. Onr language departments are manned with honor university 
graduates ; all that is needed is for the universities to set a proper standard, and the 
schools will adapt themselves to it Subjects that are now emphasized too much as the 
result of other examinations will receive less attention, and the matriculant will be pro- 
perly prepared in a reasonable time. Everything in the schools follows the fljkg of the 
examination. 

It is held, I believe, in some quarters, not only that language study should be begun 
earlier, but that we should aim at a conversational knowledge in the case of French and 
l^erman. I have already pointed out that there is ground for holding that the pupil now 
enters the High School too late ; but there is no good ground for the second complaint. 
The ability to converse in French or German is for us of secondary importance. In our 
High Schools, practice of this kind is of importance only as a means of securing the 
higher objects of scholarship and literary culture. The amount of time necessary to 
obtain a conversational command of a language cannot possibly be given in our schools ; 
and, as a matter of fact, it is not given in any University in Ontario. Even if it could, our 
geographical position and our trade relations are such that it would not now be of practical 
value to one in five hundred. The situation is of course, different in Germany and in 
other countries in Europe where a colloquial acquaintance with modem languages has a 
commercial value and where the teachers can themselves speak the foreign language. 
How many of our honor university graduates can do this 7 No system can be copied for 
Ontario : we have our own peculiar needs. 

Obligatory Latin and optional French for teachers' certificates have created very 
large classes in these languages \i\ our High Schools, classes too often, necessarily, very 
badly organized. The abolition of this provision would reduce the number, and would 
give the teacher the opportunity he has not now, to do individual teaching. Latin is too 
highly esteemed as an element of culture even by the vulgue profanum^ and French and 
German are of too much practical value, ever to be relegated to a subordinate place in 
our Schools. Neither the modem languages nor the claaalQal TnaaXKt ^^K)RJ^VKt'<^^^\A 
wiJJ he reduced to the straits of Othello ; hia oocxi^^Qia'«n!l\xLO\*\^ ^t^^« 
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Science. 

The course in science proposed begins with Natare Stady in the lowest grades of the 
Pablio Schools, to be continued thronghout into the Elementary Science of Forms I., 
II. and III. of the High Schools, and is to be completed by a systematic coarse in 
Physics, Chemistry, and Bioloiry (or Mineralogy and Geology) in Forms IV. and V. 

Nature Study or, as it is c^led in the British schools, " Object lessons in Science,'' 
and in the German schools, *' Naturbeechreibung," is a term of wide and varying signifi- 
cance. Its content is not definitely settled, nor should it be ; bat teachers have come to 
inclade within its meaning the study of plants, animals, and simple natural phenomenon. 
I quote from the report of one of the American School superintendents : 

Nature stady furnishes a most valuable means of training: the child to observe carefully and describe 
exactly ; of developing the power to see, to think about what is seen, and to draw correct conclusion?. 

In ail the work in nature study, the aim should be to foster the child's love for out-of-door life, to lead 
him to see the wonders and beauties in nature, and to rouse an abiding interest in and reverence for all 
Crod's creations. It may thus be made a means also of cultivating the child's higher nature and of awaken- 
ing and trainintf the feelings which constitute the basis of moral character. Facts will be collected, names 
will be learned incidentally, as a convenience in expressing the phenomena observed, but the mind will be 
occupied with the life and purpose ot the plant or animal observed and the adaptation of the parts to the 
work to be performed. 

The material to be used in the study of plants and animals should vary with the season rather than with 
the grade of the class, the same material being adapted to the different ideas to be impressed from vear to 
year. It should be used also as the material for drawing lessons that the result may show whetner the 
pupils have really seen what it was desired they should see, and that opportunity may be afforded for 
applying principles learned in other drawing lessons. 

Literary gems, simple ones to be read or learned by the pupils, more difficult ones to be read to the 
class by the teacher, can be associated with the nature work at every step. 

No definite programme can be made on this subject ; and none should be attempted. 
But, in order to give some definiteness to the proposal, I insert the suggestive scheme now 
in use in the first six grades of the Utioa Grammar School ; it \h found in a work for 
teachers prepared by Prof. Scott of the Oswego State Normal School : 

Grade I, Plants. — One or two plants as wholes, formation and dissemination of seeds, fruits, ever- 
greens, bud«i, life history of bean or pea. one tree observed throughout year. 

Animals — OaterpiUars and butterflies, snails, birds, shelter and protection of animals and men. 

Grade II, Plants.— Two whole plants, (one a composite), dissemination of seeds, falling and color of 
leaves, fruits, grains, development of buds, life history of bean and pea, two trees observed throughout 
year. 

Animals.— Caterpillar J and butterflies, cnckets or grasshoppers, spiders, snails, snail and dam shells^ 
doQQ^tic mammals, fligho and return of the birds, habits of two or three birds. 

Phtsics- — Water, its forms and work. Air, its presence and uses. 

Gradt III, Plants.— Flowers, grains, vegetables, preparation of plants for winter, evergreens, buds^ 
germination, forms and structure of leaves, tree flowers, life history of two unlike plants, two unlike trees* 
compared throughout year. 

Animals. — Spiders, ants, bees, beetles, or flies and their larvse, crayfish, fish, turtle or frog, corals, 
birds. 

Minerals.- Fossils and limestone, quartz, soil-making, and formation of valleys. 

Phtsics.— Heat, its sources and effects upon solids, liquids and gases. 

Grade IV. Plants.— Roots and stems, their forms and structure ; leaves, their function, form and 
structure ; careful observation of one or two trees for entire year ; one or two whole plants. 

Animals. — Insects not studied before ; some classification of insects ; earthworm, habits and struc- 
ture ; mammals and other vertebrates ; starfish and corals. 

Minerals. — Sandstone and stratified rock ; granite rocks, formation, properties, transportation (by 
glaciers), and uses ; soil-making and formation of valleys reviewed. 

Physics.— Heat ; production, absorption, radiation, conduction and effects. 

Chrade V. Plants.— Ferns, two or three additional trees studied. 

Animals.— Articulates, iti eluding jointed limbed animals and worms, their life history, (development 
from ^'^\ habits, relation to man, structure and classification. 

Physios. — Gravitation, pressure of liquids, and pressure of air. 

Gradt VI. Plants.— Flowers and fertilization, dissemination of seeds, preparation of plants for 
winter. 

xNiMALS. — Insects and birds ; life history, relation to environment and man, structure and clasaifi-^ 
cation. 

Physics. — Capillarity and osmosis, lever, pulley, wheel and axle, and inclined plane. 

Nor shonld we attempt to make ont a rigid programme for the Elementary Science 

of Forms I-III of the High Schools. In it also, no text books shoald be nsed by the 

pnpils. A. suggestive outline might be given, but the details and the order of the 

sahjecta shoald be worked ont by the teacher to suit his environments and the neces- 

Bitiea of bis pupila. Aa far as possible the pupiVs eyes shoxiVd'WQO'^^Ti.^dto the processes of 

f nature aroand him, and he shoald be trained to anderat^xid Oiem «a l^x «a \\> \3& "^^ws^^ 
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to do 80. The course should consist of the elementary conceptions of physics, chemiBtry, 
and mineralogy and geology, with studies of plants and animals. As with nature study, 
the course should be s:iven, when desired, an agricultural turn. The details in biology 
will present more difficulty than those in the other subjects. The following schemes 
will ^ive an idea of what is proposed : 

Studies of Plants. — Early fall and spring. The study of a typical plant, to become 
acquainted with the chief plant structures — root, stem, leaf, flower ; functions of each 
structure ; requirements for the existence and perpetuation of plants ; variations in form 
and poflition of the various parts to meet the necessary conditions of living ; the struggle 
for existence. Some plant diseases — black knot, rust, leaf curl, smut (com). 

Studies of Animals, — Collection during fall months of the coccoons of various 
insects, especially those injurious to vegetation, and their preservation in suitable boxes 
through the winter ; the practical study of these in the spring as they emerge from their 
ooccoonp, the imago, egg, larva, and pupa and so far as possible, the life history of each ; 
the study of the external features, habits and life history of the army worm, the tent 
caterpillar, the pea-weevil, bark lice, the codling moth, the cabbage butterfly. Fall 
observations of the migrations of birds, records kept, similar observations in the spring of 
the returning birds and records of the order of arrival ; their spring habits and fall 
habits ; their plumage, song ; resident winter birds and other animals, their adaptations • 
for this climate ; birds and animals beneficial and injurious to the agriculturalist and 
horticulturalist ; general observations on animals, to become acquainted with various 
•daptations for securing food, for self-defence, rivalry, defence of young, meeting the 
conditions of their surroundings ; community life as seen in bees and ants ; some animal 
parasites and the resulting degeneration. 

What should be aimed at in the teaching may be gathered from Shuiies of Plants and 
Animals (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston), which I saw in use in the Englewood and Hyde 
Park High Schools, Chicago. 

In Forms lY and Y, where the work should be taken up systematically, physios and . 
chemistry should be made as practical as possible, and the a^icultnral applications of 
biology should be continued. To the present course in Form lY (now III) chemistry, for 
example, the following might be added : 

Certain elements whose compounds are nsed in many industrial occupations ; calcium 
and its compounds used in constructive work ; sodium and its compounds used in the arts 
and manufacturers ; aluminum, the uses of the metal and its compounds in the arts, &o, 
Silicon and iron. 

A study of the compounds (their nature and action) used in the household for cook- 
ing and for cleansing ; common adulterations and how to detect them ; common poisons 
and their antidotes ; germicides ; the elements of sanitation. 

In many parts of the province I have found a desire for a course in mineralogy and 
geology instead of the present one in Biology. In view of our vast mineral resouroeSy 
the desire is a natural one and might be sn^tified without embarassing the schools if it 
were allowed where the biology of Form Y will not be taken up. The elements of the 
latter subject would be provided ! for in the Elementary Science of Forms I-IIL The 
following is to be credited to Prof. Miller, of the Kingston School of Mines : 

PROPOSED COURSE IN GEOLOGY FOR FORM V, 

1. Brief outline of the theory of the origin of the earth and other members of the 
solar system. 

2. Planetary relations of the earth. 

3. The Atmosphere ) Treated in a general way as the envelopes of the solid 
Water j eartn. 

4. Solid crust and probable nature of the earth's interior. 

5. General chemical composition of the crust. 

6. Meaning of term Mineral ; crystalline state of matter. 

7. Meaning of terms Hardness, Streak, Lustre, and Specific Gravity, as applied to 
Minerals. 

8. General chemical composition and physical clv%xai^VATa(^^T\\i^R9^^^^/^^vivv^%;s$c£^i^> 
Magnetite, Hematite, Pyrite, Galena, Gypsum, ELsb^\tA. 
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9. The rock forming minerals Oalcite, Quartz^ Orthoclase, Plagioclase, Masoovite, 
Biotite, Hornblende, Pyroxene and Olivene. 

10. The use ot a simple table for the determination of common minerals. 

11. The terms mineral, rock, ore compared. 

12. Classification of rocks: — A. Igneons, B. Aqneons, 0. Metamorphic. Examina- 
tion of hand specimens of the following members of each class : — 

A. Igneous Rookfi. 

1. Platonic — Granite, Syenite, Diorite. Gabbro. 

2. Volcanic — Rhyolite, with pitchstone and pumice, Trachyte, Andesite, Basalt, 
Diabase. 

B. Aqueous Bocks. 

Conglomerate, Sandstone, Shale, and Limestone. 
0. Metamorphic Bocks. 

Quaitzite, blate. Marble, Mica Schist, Gneiss. 

13. Volcanic Action : — 

Oauses of volcanic action and description of the products of the action. Dis- 
tribution of volcanoes and evidence of their former existence in Ontario. 

14. Earthquakes : — Upheaval and subsidence of the earth's crust. 

15. General Geological effects produced by Heat, Air, Water, Life* 

16. Stratification — illustrated by beds of sand, clay, rock. 

17. Bosses, Dykes, Veins, Foliation, Dip and Strike, Anticline, Syncline, Faults — 
meaning and illustration of. 

18. Character and use of Fossils. 

19. Outline of Geological History. 

20. A general Geological map of Canada and of Ontario. 
Age of the earth (data used in estimation of). 

Practical study of the course. 

The course proposed above aims at giving 

(1) that general knowledge of the subject which a liberal education demards ; 

(2) that knowledge of minerals, their composition, occurrence, distribution and 
tests, of value to all specially interested in mining operations — the miner, prospector, 
mining broker, explorer, etc. ; 

(3) a knowledge of the interdependence of agriculture, forestry, <&c., and geologi- 
cal phenomena and agencies. 

The course may be carried out practically by 

(1) making use of the collections of rocks and minerals sent out, on application, 
by the Geological Survey at Ottawa. (No.'s 7-12 in the above course may thus be 
studied) 

(2) by short field excursions to gravel and sand pits, clay beds and Umestone 
exposures for No.'s 15, 16 and 12 B, at the same time studying the formation, com- 
position and physical and chemical characters of the soil. 

Geological maps of Canada and Ontario for No. 20 may be obtained from the Survey 
at Ottawa or the Bureau of Mines, Toronto. 

In certain schools favorably situated, other phenomena, for example, 17 and 18 may 
be illustrated by excursions to actual occurrences. 

It is further proposed that the course in Chemistry be so related to the course in 
Geology and Mineralogy here outlined, that each will gain from the study of the other. 

To show what may be done in a practical way in science I quote from a letter to me 

from Dr. Muldrew, now principal of the Gravenhurst High School ; the Arboretum he 

speaks of is in the school grounds : 

"While teachiDg in Madoc I found it both ensy and interesting with the aid of students from different 
localities to make almost a complete collection of the minerals found so extensively in that part of the 
province. In Gravenhurst it has been found more practicable and more useful to eatabliah in the sa me w«y 
and for a like purpose an arboretum, where nearly all the indigenous trees and shrubs of the northern forest 
belt may be seen and studied. There is everywhere abundance of material, for the method is far snperioir 
to the matter and when properly presented such work cannot fail to interest permanently. Besides being 

of great worth in itself, Huch work is the best introduction to specialized study and will be found equally 

raJuable whether leskding to the farm or the University/' 
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Drawing, 

The work in Drawing is probably the least satisfactory in our schools. In many 
localities its value is reported to be small from almost every point of view. The course 
itself is satisfactory so far as it goes, but it should be more extensive, and our teachers 
should be be better trained. Few, indeed, have had any artistic training. The work I 
saw in the American Grammar Schools is ahead of that in even our best High Schools. 
In the American High Schools, it is usually excellent, consisting of industrial drawing 
of all kinds, drawing from casta and sometimes the living model. Painting in water 
colors is also common in all the courses. I may say in passing that I did not see or hear 
of a drawing book ; the teacher does the work. The course in Drawing must be empha- 
sized in our schools, for it is the only manual training most pupils can get. 

I give below an illustration of what is done in the American schools. The curriculum^ 
is that of the W. T. Lincoln Grammar School of Brookline. 

Kindergarten : Illustraiion of stories by blackboard drawinfc in oonstmotion. 

Grade /. AutumD : Drawing of froita and vegetables with bmsb and color. Train ibe eye to see 
large, simple masses. Muscalar control is gained through ose of brush. 

Winter : Large objects, toys, dolls, animals and other things in which children are interested, drawn 
with color and brush. 

Spring : Plant and animal life, buds, twigs, leaves, flowers, birds and insects. Use of water-color and 
colored crayon. 

Ortuie II. Subject matter of Grade I. enlarged. 

Grade III. Autumn : Drawing of autumn flowers, leaves, berries and pods in color. Study of curled' 
leaves, pods, seeds and dried gratsoM with care in arrangement, using pencil, colored crayon or brush. 

Winter : Connect drawing with history, literature and geography, using many pictures and illustrating 
each subject by child's free expression. 

Spring : Study of life in the vegetable and animal world. Special study of buds and twigs to disoover 
processes of growtn. 

Grade IV, Ooutinue work of third grade, and introduce study of drawings by early Italian masters 
when ff^asible : Giotto and his followers. 

Grade V, Autumn : Drawing in ink or color, fruits and vegetables, including branch or entire plant. 
Drawings large, with care for arrangement. Draw also birds, insects, geological specimens Connect with 
science and geography. Drawing of pods, berries and sections, with study of arrangement of seed^. 

Winter : Invention. Arrangement of straight lines, squares and rectangles. Use motives found in 
autumn pods, berries and sections for simple repeats. Derign Christmas cards, using hoU^ or mistletoe, 
SimpTe exercises in composition drawing of line and mass, pose and object drawing in color, ink, or pencal. 

Spring: Flowers, lei^ves, insects and bird life. Care in arrangement. 

Grade VI. Continue work of fifth grade, enlarging the winter design work and in the spring using 
flowers, leaves and insects as motives for desi^. 

Grade VII. Autumn : Flowers and fruits in color ; landscape composition ; section of vegetables,, 
pods and nuts as motives for design. 

Winter : Designs from autumn studies in balanced forms. Invention. Study of good examples of art 
in photography. Draw rectangular forms with attention to proportion and mass. Connect pose drawing 
with history, literature, and geography. 

Spring : Drawing from pictures for analysis of line and mass in landscape. Sketching from window 
landscape, roofs or houses, also from doorways, halls or corners of school-room. Study of flowers and leaves 
with brush in color and ink. Arran(<ement m rectangles or circles. 

Grade VIII. Continue work of grade seven, enlarging the winter design and spring landscape work. 

Grade IX. Autumn : Landscape composition. Drawing in line and mass, from reproductions of pic- 
tures by Corot, Millet, etc. Inventive landscanes. Color used in fiat wash in landscape composition.. 
Enlarged drawings of sections of pods, vegetables, etc. Connect with nature study. 

winter : Invention : Motives obtained above used in surface repeats in black and white and color. 
Frequent study of good pbotogaraphs for design and drawings of old masters. Object drawing and poae 
drawing in costume to connect with history and literature. 

Spring : Large drawings of flowers for decorative use in tile plate and surface repeats. 

Landscape sketching from windows and figure drawing. 

PROPOSED DRAWING COURSE FOR ONTARIO SCHOOLS, 

To give definiteness to my suggestions, I submit the following as a course in Drawing 
which may be taken up when we have competent teachers and the present examination 
pressure is reduced or removed : 

Public Schools. 

1. Object Drawing, This should in the lowest forms be co-related with Nature 
study, pupils being taught the drawing of familiar natural objects,* such as leaves, 
flowers, fruits, etc. The objects should be of such a character and so placed as to avoid 
perspective positions. Memory drawing of the same and timUax ^Vs^^^Vs^ ^^t^^\sS^^^ 
the drawing from the models. The drawbus dioxiVd «A> ^t«fc\*a m%dft\x^\v?ic^.\st^3*«a.^Ts^ 
IS E. 
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In this cooneotion we beg to draw attention to the following? extract from a publication recently issued 
by the French Government on the ** TeachinK of Elementary Ideas of Agriculture in Rural Schools,'* which 
clearly expresses our views on the matter : 

■** Instruction in the elementary principles of agriculture, such as can be properly included in the i>ro- 
gramme of primary schools, ought to be addressed le»s to the memory than to the intelligence of the child- 
ren. It should be based on observation of the everyday facts of rural life, and on a system of simple experi- 
ments appropriate to the resources of the school, and calculated to bring out clearly the fundamental scien- 
tific principles underlying the most important agricultural operations. Above sJl, the pupils of a rural 
school should be taught the reasons for these operations^ and the explanations of the phenomena which 
accompany them, but not the details of methods of execution, still less a r^um^ of maxims, definitions or 
acrricultural prec(*pts. To know the esmsntial conditions of the growth of cultivated plants, to understand 
the reasons for the work of ordinary cultivation, and for the rules of health for men and domestic animala 
— such are matters which should first be taught to everyone who is to live by tilling the soil ; and this can 
be done only by the experimental method. 

*' The master whose teaching of agriculture consists only in making the pupils study and repeat an- 
agricultural manual, is on the wrong path, however well designed the manual may be. It is necessary to 
rely on very simple experiments, and especially on obrervation. 

** As a matter of fact, it is only by putting before the children*s eyes the phenomena to be observed, 
that they can be taught to observe, and that the principles which underlie the science of modem agriculture- 
can be instilled into their minds. It should be remembered that this can be done for the rural agriculturist 
only at school, where it will never be necessary to teach him the details which bis father knows better 
than whe teach<>r, and which he will be certain to learn from his own practical experience. 

** The work of the elementary school^should be confined to preparing the child for an intelligent apf>ren- 
ticeship to the trade by which he is to live, to giving him a taste for his future occupation ; with this in 
view, the teacher should never forget that the best way to make a workman like his work, is to make hixa 
understand it." 

What we can do and all we can do in onr Public and High Schools, is to constmcfc 
our school coorses so that they bear upon agricoltare. Mr. James's very excellent manaal 
can be taken np by the teacher as part of the Nature Stndy of the Public Schools, and of 
the Elementary Science courses of the High Schools ; and the Science of Forms lY. and Y, 
can, as I have shewn, be adapted to the same purpose. No country has succeeded in 
doing more than this. The farmers' laboratory is too large for any school but the special 
one. In Part I. I stated that I had visited the agricultural department at Oornell : I 
had heard that it had done something for the Public Schools of New York State. Part of 
its extension work. I find, consists of summer lectures on Nature Study, and the regular pub- 
lication of leaflets on the same subject (widely distributed) for the use of the primary 
teachfrs. These give the Nature Study an agricultural turn, and Prof. Bailey tells me 
that they are very popular and that the results have been exceedingly gratifying. 
Some of the titles of theioe pamphlets now before me are : v '"^ 

A Children's Garden, Outtings and Grafts, The Burst of Spring, A Brook, How 
Plants Live Together, Hints on Making Collections of Insects, The Leaves and Acorns of 
our Common Oaks, The Life History of thn Toad, The Birds and I, How the Trees Look 
in Winter, Evergreens and how they shed their Leaves, Autumn Leaves, A Summer 
Shower, A Handful of soil. The Potato. 

This scheme is, of course, practicable for us, and it could be carried on under the 
direction of the Minister of Education or the Minister of Agriculture. In our new-bom 
zeal for Industrial Education, it will not do te subordinate the claims of other depart- 
ments of at least equal importance. 

TJ. S. English and Latin High Schools. 

Although the special object of my visit to the United States was the Manual Train- 
ing School, I visited besides a good many of the co ordinate English and Latin Schools. 
In many of the larger cities, as in Boston, Cambridge, Providence, and New Haven, 
the English and the Latin schools are differentiated in organization. In others, both 
the English and the Latin courses are taken in the same building under the same prin- 
cipal, as in Chicago and Springfield ; or under different principals, as in Lynn. The 
courses of study and their organization differ from ours chiefly in their flexibility (their 
" electives " and " options ''), the smaller amount of work taken by a pupil both each 
day and during a session; and, in our judgment, th3 short time in which the studies 
are '* completed." One of the leading educationalists I met told me that a sufficient 
course in Algebra, for example, was provided for a high school pupil if he had it tho 
flrst and the fourth year of his course. He was amazed when I explained our pro- 
gramme. The want of continuity of the subjects in many schools is probably the worst 
defect of their organizAtion. There can be no doubt w\ialQveT \>\i«X» «^«[i \\i<& boait aohoola 
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are mnch behind oar average school in what we consider thoroughness. The Boston 
ficheme of study shows fewer of the peculiarities of the American system than most of 
the others I know of ; and, as it will prove very suggestive to the Ontario educationist, 
i give it here : the sanity and naturalness of the prescribed methods are much to be 
commended. Graduates of the Grammar Schools (from the ninth grade) are admitted to 
the English and the Latin High Schools without examination. Other pupils may be 
admitted to the Latin Schools who are at least eleven years old and have passed an ez- 
amination equivalent to that required for admission to the seventh grade of the Grammar 
Schools (about our senior fourth form). 

COURSES OF STUDY 2 BOSTON HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Latin High Sohools. 

The Latin SchoolB are to be in BOMion five boon a day for five days of the week. Of the five honn a 
day, a quarter of an bonr is assigned to the opening exercises, and half an honr to recesses. The averafce 
length of an " hour " for class exercises or for study is about fifty minutes. Of the twenty-five school 
" hours " in a week, twenty hours are to be given to class exercises, and five hours — one each dajr — ^to 
study. The study hour and the recitation or exercise hour may be divided into two or more periods, 
according to the needs of the pupils and the exigencies of the programme. 

Pupils will not be required to make preparation for more than fifteen lessons or exercises a week. 
Members of the three lower classes will be required to study out of school not more than ten hours a week ; 
and members of the upper classes, not more than twelve hours a week. 

The regular course of study is for six years. But punils that have been graduated from a granunar 
school or have substantially done the whole or a part of tne work of the lowest class or classes, may enter 
a higher class. Pupils, too, whose health and scholarship are good, may complete the regular course of 
study in less than six yearr. For good reasons pupils may spend more than six years in completing the 
course of studies, or may omit one or more studies of the course. 

The Board of Supervisors grants diplomas to pupils that have completed the course of study, and oer- 
tificates of proficiency to such as have completed a part of the course. 

The number iti brackets after a tiikjeet is the number of *' hours ** given it a week. 

Glass VI. (Lowest.) 

English (6).— 1. Reading aloud or silently (a) Hawthorne's Wonder Book and True Stories ; (6) either 
Tom Brown's School Days at Ru^by or Charles and Mary Lamb's Tales from Snakespeare ; (c) some Uvea 
of persons famous in American history and descriptions of its important events. 

2. (a) Reading aloud, committing to memory and reciting prose selections from standard authors and 
Boma of Whittier's and Longfellow's poems. (6) Exercises for cultivating clear and distinct utterance in 
speaking, reading, and reciting. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstractt of the history and of other reading lessons. (6) Oral 
and written descriptions of visits 00 historic . places, buildings and monuments in and about Boeton. 
{e) Conversations and written exercises on good morals and good manners. 

4. (a) The analysis of sentences ; the classification of words as parts of speed ■ ; changes in the form 
of words ; and principles of syntax, (b) Penmanship ; and exercises in copying, in writing from dictatioii 
and in reproduction for the purpose of training in correct spelling, punctuation, and forms of written 
compositions. 

Note 1 : (a) Teachers should recommend for home reading suitable books that may be taken from the 
school or from the Public Library. (6) Pieces should be committe 1 to memory and recited, not chiefly for 
the purpose of '* declamatioo,"— however valuable that may be,— but for the purpose of filling the mind 
with good thoughts and beautiful and noble sentiments, and of expressing these in a clear and distinot 
voice and in a simple and suitable manner, (c) Nearly every oral or written exercise of the school givea an 
opportunity for teaching English. 

Latin : (5). 1. Re^lai forms, with s'mple exercises illustrating their use. 

2. (a) Oral and written translation of easy Latin into English. (&) Unprepared translation of eaqr 
Latin with the help of the teacher. 

3. (a) Reading aloud, copying and writing from dictation, Latin simple in construction and composed 
•of words familiar to the pupils. (6) Simple oral and written translation of English into Latin. 

NoTB 3 : Beginners in Latin should hear much easy Latin read and translated and should read aloud 
the same or similar passages and translate them into English so that Latin words, the changes in their 
forms, and the force of these changes may become familiar. A few Latin words should be added, each day, 
to the vocabulary of the pupils. 

History : See English, (a) Reading lives of persons famous in American history and descriptions of 
its important events ; and making oral nr written reproductions or abstracts of the same, {h) Oral and 
written descriptions of visits to historic places, buildings and monuments in and about Boeton. 

Note 3 : The reading of fiisbory lessons should be accompanied and followed by collateral reading and 
by conversations upon prominent and interesting events. There should be, of course, no attempt to load 
the memory with unimportant facts and dates. The main purposes should be (1) to train the pupils to 
grasp mentally the leading events in their order, and (2) to induce or arouse an interest in historical reading. 

Note 4 : If the teacher of history be not also the teacher of English, they will form together such a 
plan of work as will economize the time of each. 

Geography : (2) Physical and political geography ol ^^ \kYL«\3x^\«\ ^\»Xj^a% V^^^2ttft ^x«*xvva.^V^«s» 
ope ; (e) the remainiDg coontriea of North America. 
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ELEifSNTABT SoiKNOK : (}) Physiology and hygiene. 

Note 6 : The reqnirementa of the law are to be obnerved as to teaching ** the effects of alcoholic drinks^ 
stimolants and narcotics on the human system.** 

Note 6: The time in the year for beginning or dosing a study may be determined by the principal p 
but the class must give to each the study the aggregate time prescribed. 

Mathematics: (4^) 1. Arithmetic: (4) Oral exercises with simple numbers, arithmetic at sight, aqd 
written arithmetic : (a) Reviews of Grammar School work, {h) The metric system, (c) Percentage, and 
its applications to commission, profit and loss, and other simple subjects, and to simple interest. 

8. Observational geometry : (i). 

Note 7: Pupils are to observe, measure and represent solids, surface, and lines, and to infer, express^ 
and use simple ireometrioal truths. 

Phtbioal Tbainino and SI^OING: (2) Gymnastics and singing, for girls. Gymnastics, for boys. 

CLASS V. 

Enolibh: (6) 1. Reading aloud or silently (a) Hawthorne's Tanglewood Tales ; (6) either Kingsle^*s 
Greek Heroes or selections from Scott's Tales of a Grandfather ; (c) some lives of persons famous in English 
history and descriptions of its important events. 

2. (a) Reading aloud, committing to memory, and reciting prose selections from standard authors, and 
some of Holmes's, Bryant's, and parts of Scott's poems. (&) Exercises for cultivating clear, distinct, foro> 
ible, and expressive utterance in speaking, reading, and reciting. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of the history and of other reading lessons. (6) Con- 
versations and written exercises on good morals and good manners. 

4. (a) Analysis of sentences ; inflections of words and principles of s]ptax. (&) Penmanship ; exercises 
in writing from dictation and in reproduction for the purpose of training in spelling, punctuation, and 
forms of written composition. (See Note 1, under Glasn Vl.) 

Latin : (6) L Forms and constructions with^exercises thereon. 

2. Oral and, occasionally, written translation into idiomatic English (a) of easy Latin and (6) at least 
of Books 1-f IIm and III. of Cssar's Gallic War. (c) Unprepared translation of easy Latin. 

8. (a) Reading aloud, copying, and writing from dictation, familiar passages from Caesar. (6) Repeat- 
ing aloud or writing passages from Csesar that have been carefully studied and committed to memory. 

4. English into Latin, including simple oral and written exercises based upon passages from Csesar.. 
(See Note 2, under Class VI. ) 

HiBTOBY : See English. Reading lives of persons famous in English history and descriptions of its im- 
portant events ; and making oral and written reproductions or abstracts of the same. (See notes 3 and 4 
nnder class VI.) 

Geography: (2^). t. Physical and political geography, with map-drawing of (a) th<) countries of 
South America ; (6) the West Indies, etc.; (c) the countries of Asia and of Africa ; [d) Australia^ MaUjrsia,, 
and other islands of the Pacific. 

2. PhjTsical and astronomical geography. 

8. Reviews. 

Elementary Soienob: (i). Botany, inductively studied. 

Note: The time in a year for beginning or closing a study may be determined by the principal ; but 
the class must give to each study the aggiegate time prescribed. 

Mathematics : (4). 1. Arithmetic (3^). Oral exerciws with simple numbers, arithmetic at sight, and 
written arithmetic : (a) Apolication of the principlps of percentage to bank discount, partial payments, 
and compound interest. (5) Compound numbers, with simple practical problems, (e) Ratio and proiK>r> 
tion. (d) Powers : B(^uare root and its common applications , cube root with simple practical problems. (e> 
The algpebraic expression of the generalizations of arithmetic and the solution of simple algebraic equations 
expressing arithmetical facts or truths. 

2. Geometry: (^). Observational geometry, including the mensuration of parallelogram, triangle, 
trapezoid, trapezium, circle and any other plane figure divurible into triangles ; of the right prism, pyra* 
.mia, cylinder and cone ; and of the sphere. (See Note 7, under Class VI. ) 

Physical Training and Sinqing. (2). As in Class VI. 

Class IV. 

English : (5). 1. Reading aloud or silently (a) Irving's Sketch Book ; (6) Church's Stories of the Old 
World ; and {e) Plutarch's Lives of Famous Greeks, {d) Reading descriptions of and studying the great 
events in the history of ancient Greece, (c) Reading astronomical and physical geography. 

2. (a) Reading aloud, committing to memory, and reciting prose selections from standard authors, and 
some of Lowell's, Gray's and parts of Goldsmith's poems. (6) Exercises i'or cultivating clear, distinct, 
forcible and expressive utterance in speaking, reading and reciting. 

8. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of lectures of historical, geographical, and other read- 
ings. (6) Compositions— chiefly narratives and descriptions, (c) Applications uf the principles of good 
English to the correction of mistakes made by the pupils in speaking and writing. 

Note 1 : The pupiln are now old enough to begin to appreciate 1iterature«a8 such. The purpose and 
spirit of the author and the merits of his thought and style should be pointed out. His defects should be 
but lightly touched. 

French or German: (3^). (a) Translating into English, reading aloud, and, immediately after the 
teacher, repeating aloud, easy French or German. (6) Simple exerciser in pronunciation and conversation 
bMed on this French or German, (c) Unprepared translation of ea^y French or German into English. 
j2 YaJ Oral and written practice in the forms and use of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, articles, regular 
«( and st least twenty irregular verbs, 
I Simple oral and written tranfliations of English into FrencVi or Qteimva. 
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NoTB 2: Papils shoald, with the help of the teacher, read, at the outset, French or Qerman, and trans- 
late it into EnglUh. They should be trained to observe forms and idiom« and the force of these, and thus 
should acquire some real knowledge of the foreign language before they begin to study it^ formal grammar. 

Latin * (5). 1 . Oral and, occasionally, written translation, at least, (a) of Books I Vi and V. of Caesar's 
Gallic War ; (b) of 3,000 lines of Ovid ; and (c) of Book I. and a part of Book II. of the ^neid. {d) Unpre- 
pared translation of average passages from Cffisar and of the easier passages from Ovid. 

2. (a) Writinfr from dictation and committing to memory, passages from Cssar. (&) Reading metri- 
cally and committing to memory passages from Ovid. 

8. English into Latin, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Caesar or upon 
other Latin ptose that the pupils hAve translated into English. 

NoTK S : Pupils should be induced to translate much Latin into English. To this end the teacher should 
occasionally translate and comment upon the more difficult passages ; should cause the brighter pupils to 
translate at sight average passages, and the average pupils to translate at sight the easier passages, and 
should skilfully remove the difficulties that obstruct the way of the duller pupils. 

NoTi 4: In March, the study of Greek may be beeun; but the time it takes from other studies of 
Class IV. should be restored to the same studies of Class III. 

HiSTORT : Sfe EnglisK, Reading Plutarch's Lives of Famous Greeks ; reading descriptions of and 
studying the great events in the history of ancient Greece ; and making oral and written reproductions or 
abstracts of the same. 

NoTK 6 : Pupils in Class IV. are old enough to begin to appreciate causes and consequences of histori- 
cal events and to form clear conceptions of the life of the people whose history they are reisding. Teachers 
should use statuary, paintings, engravings, photographs, and other available historic illustrations (at the 
Art Museum and elsewhere), and should read to the pupils, or cause them to read, such extracts from 
standard historical writers as distinctly and vividly portray famous men and events. 

Elsmxntabt Soienoi : \ (a) Botany, inductively studied. (&] Physiology and hygiene. 
Note 6 : The time in the year for beginning or closing a study may be determined by the principal ; 
but the class mi>st give to each study the aggregate time prescribed. 

Mathematics : 4. Algebra, including (a) generalization r of arithmetic and of observational geometry,, 
and (6) the solution of equations expressing arithmetical and simple geometrical facts and truths. 

Physical Training and Singing : 2. Details as in Class VI. 

Class III. 

English : (5) 1. Reading aloud or silently (a) Addison*s papers in the Spectator ; (6) one of 
Scott's novels ; (c) Plutarch's Lives of Famous Romans ; and (d) Macaulay*s Lays of AncientRome ; 
{c) Reading descriptions of and studying the great events in the history of ancient Rome. 

2. (a) Heading aloud, committing to memory and reciting prose selections from standard anthers, and 
either some poems of Tennyson, Emerson and Wordsworth, or a part of the English and American poems 
whose Btudy is required for admission to college. (See under Class II.) (6) Exercises for cultivating dear, 
distinct, forcible and expressive utterance in speaking, reading and reciting. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of lectures and of the histoiy and other reading 
lessons. (&) Comprsitions. (c) Some study of English as used by the best authors ; and exercises for 
training pupils to correct their own mistakes in speaking and writing. (See Note 1, under Class IV.) 

French or German : (2) 1. (a) Reading nloud and translating into idiomatic English, French or G^er- 
man suited to the progress of the class. (&) Simple exercises in conversation based on this French or Ger- 
man (c) Unprepared translation of easy French or German into English. 

'J. FormH reviewed and irregular forms studied, with exercises thereon. 

3. (a) Writing fiom dictation or from memory French or Grerman containing only familiar words and 
forms and common constructioufi. (6) Simple oral and written translations of English into French or Grer- 
man, including exercines based upon pas^Ages already translated into English. 

Note 1 : (See Note 2, under Cisss IV.) Mont of tbe time assigned this year to French or German 
should be uned by the pupils in reading the foreign language and translating it into English. Occasionally 
there Hhouid be practice in getting thoughts directly from the French or German without translating it 
into P^nglitih. 

Latin ' (4). 1. Oral and, occasionally, written translation (a) of the remainder of Book IL, and 
the whole of Bookn III., IV. and V. of the .Eoeid ; (6) of Sallust*s Catiline; and (c) of. at least, one 
of Nepoa'a Lives, {d) Unprepared translation of average passages from Caesar and of the easier pass- 
ages from Sallust, Xepos, and Vergil. 

(2) (a) Writing from dictation and committing to memory passages from Salluat or Nepos. (&) Read- 
ing metrically and cnmniittin^ to memory passages from Vergil. 

3. p]ngli(«h into Latin, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Ca^ar, Sallust or 
NepoH. (See Note 3, under Class IV.) 

Gkekk ; (5)' 1. Forms and constructions with simple exercises illustrating their use. 

2. (a) Oral and written translation of easy Greek into English. (6) Oral translation of, at least, a part 
of Book T. of tlie Anabasis, nr of easy paosaget* from any other work of Xenophon. (c) Unprepared trans- 
lation of ea-sy Greek, with the help of the teacher. 

:i (a) Reading aloud, copyinir and writing from dictation Greek simple in construction and composed 
of words familiar to the pupils. (6) Simple oral and written translation of English into Attic Greece, 
including exercises based upon pasna^es from Book I. of the Anabasis or from any other work of Xenophon 
that the pupils have begun to translate into English. 

Note 2 : That pupils may, early in the course, acquire some knowledge of the Greek language asjb 
foundation for their study of its formal grammar, they should read aloud and should hear the teacher read 
much connected Greek, and should, with his help, translate it into English. They would thus gradually 
learn, through ear and eye, changes in the forms of words and, through the underataadv&<si:,x V^*^ Vr^r^ t!^. 
these changes ; and, at the same time, interested in the oonii«Q\«l nsxtaxJl^^ '^o*^^ ^v^x^ ^ii\^ xs^^c^^ V^^^^s^ 
of transJatixi/^ readily Greek into English. 
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History : See Engluk. Reading Plutaroh*B Lives of Famous Romans, and-Macaolay's Lays of Ancient 
Rome ; reading descriptions of and stadying the great events in the history of ancient Home ; and making 
oral and written reproductions or abstracts i>f the same. (See note 5, under Glass IV). 

Mathematics : Algebra ; review of arithmetic and of observational geometry; applications of algebra 
to arithmetic and to the elements of geometry. 

NoTi S : With the aid of algebra, Class III. can thoroughly study some arithmetical subjects — e. g., 
powers and roots— that were only lightly touched in the lower classes. Near the dose of this school-year, 
the final examination in Arithmetic should be given. 

Physical Tbaining and Sinoino : (2j As in Glass VI. 

GLASS IL 

English : (^. I. Reading aloud or silently and studying (a), at least, one play of Shakespeare ; and 
(b) a part of the English literature required for admission to college, {c) Reading descriptions of and study- 
ing tne great events in the history of ancient Greece and Rome. 

2. (a) Committing to memory and reciting selections from standard authors of prose and poetry. (6) 
Exercises tor cultivating correct and expressive utterance 

8. (a) Oral and written reproductions or abstracts of lectures and of the history and other reading les- 
sons. (&) Compositions, {e) Some critical study of standard English prose as to correctness, perspioHity, 
•nd force ; and exercise for training pupils to correct their own mutskes in speaking and writing. 

Note 1 : The course of study in English literature for Glasses 1. and II. is largely determined by the 
requirements for admission to New England colleges. These requirements in English literature for the 
yaars 1901-1905 are given below. Of course, the authors there mentioned should be m«inly studied for 
their literature. If the pupils will but read with a ^nuine interest and with a fair appreciation of thonight 
Mid sentiment, not only will their standard of readmg and thinking be raised and their literary taste im- 
proved, but also their anility to use good English will be increased. Merits rather than defects in the 
exercises used for improving style of expression should be emphasized. Indeed, if pupils do not violate the 
principles of good use, they wiU not need to correct the solecisms and barbarisms of others ; and if, on the 
other hand, they use bad English, it will be sufficient for them to correct their own mistakes and blunders. 

1901 and 1902. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice ; Pope's Iliad, Books I., VI., XXIL, and XXIV. 
The Sir Roger de Goverley Papers in the Spectator ; Groldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield; Coleridge's Ancient 
Mariner ; &ott*s Ivanhoe ; Cooper's Last of the Mohicans ; Tennyson's Princess ; Lowell's Vision of Sir 
Launfal ; George Elliot's Silas Mamer ; Shakespeare's Macbeth ; Milton's Lyddas, Gomua, L' Allegro, and 
U Penseroso ; Burke's speech on Conciliation with Am«*rioa ; Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison. 

1903, 1904. and 1905. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice'; Shakespeare's Juliutf Cessar; The Air Roger 
•de Goverley Papers in the Spectator ; Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield ; Coleridge's Ancient Mariner ; 
Scott's Ivanhoe ; Garlyle's Essay on Bums ; Tennyson's Princess ; Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal ; 
George Eliot's Silas Marner ; Shakespeare's Macbeth ; Milton's Lycidas, Comus, L' Allegro, and II Peo- 
eeroso; Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America ; Macaulay's Essays on Milton and Addison. 

Fbsnoh ob German : (2) 1. (a) Reading aloud, without translating into English, some easy French 
or German prose. (6) Conversations based on this French or German, {e) Reproduction of stories or of 
other simple French or German heard or read by the pupils. 

2. (a) Oral and written translations into idiomatic English of some modem French or German prose 
and poetry suited to the progress of the class ; also, if time permit, of one or more French or (German 
■classics. (6) Unprepared translations of easy and average posssges from French or German into English. 

3. {a) Study of irregular forms and unfamiliar constractions, with exercises thereon, (b) Translation 
of EnelisQ into French, including oral and written exercises based upon passages selected from the authors 
studied. 

NoTi2: The French or German read this year should be mainly nineteenth century proee, and 
should include not only fiction but also biography and history. 

(1) To translate readily French or German into idiomatic English, and (2) to acquire and appreciate 
the author's thoughts through reading the foreign language without translating it into English, are the two 
main objects of its stud;r in the Latin Schools, While accomplishing these objects, the pupils should ac- 
quire a correct pronunciation and a familiarity with forms and syntax, and should begin to compose and 
converse in th<f foreign language. * 

IjATIN : (4) 1. Oral and, occasionally, written translation (a) of, at least, three more books of the 
^neid and the Eclogues of Virgil ; (6) of, at least, four orations of Cicero ; and [c) of some of Nepos's 
Lives, {d) Unprepared translation of average passages from Cssar and Nepos, and of the easier passages 
from Vergil ana Cicero. 

2. (a) Writing from dictation and committing to memory passages from the prose writers studied ; 
and (6) reading metrically and committing to memory passages from Vergil. 

8. English into Latin, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Caesar, Nepos, or 
Cicero. (See Note 8, under Class I V. ) 

Grbbk : (6) 1. Forms, constructions, and idioms, with exercises thereon. 

3. (a) Ori^ and written translations into idiomatic English of, at least, Books I.-IV. of the Anabasis 
or its equivalent. (6) Unprepared translation of simple Attic pro^e. (o) Reading aloud, writing from dic- 
tation, and committing to memory familiar passages from Greek. 

8. English into Greek, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Attic prose. (See 
Note 2, under Class III.) 

HiSTOBT : See English. Reading descriptions of and studying the great events in the history of 
ancient Greece and Rome ; and making oral and written reproductions or abstracts of the same. (See iNote 
4 ander Class IV.) 

SfATHXHATioa : (S) (a) Algebras through quadratic equations. ^\ Plane geometry, begun. 

PHTaioAL Tbajsino and Sinoisq : (2) Am in Class VI. 
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GLASS I. 

English : (2) 1. (a) Reading alond or silently and Btadjing the Eni^lish literatore required for ad- 
noMion to college. (&) Oral and written abetracta and interpretations of a part of the works read or 
studied. 

3. (a) Oommittin^ to memory and reciting selections from standard anthors of prose and poetry. (6) 
Exercises for cultivating correct and expressive utterance. 

3. (a) Compositions. (&) Some critical study of standard English prose as to correctness, propriety, 
perspicuity, and force; and exercises for training pupils to correct their own mistakes in speaking ana 
writing. (See Note 1, under Class II.) 

Latin : (4} 1. Prepared and unprepared translation, oral and written, from Vergil and Cicero. 

3. (a) Writing from dictation and committing to memory passages from Cicero ; and (b) reading metri- 
cally and committing to memory passages from Vergil. 

3. English into Latin, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Nepoft, Ceesar, or 
CScero. (See Note 3, under Class IV.) 

NoTi 1 : The productions of Latin and Qreek authors should now be read and interpreted as literature. 
However viJuable the study of Latin and Greek grammar may be made, it should be kept stricUy sub- 
ordinated to the study of the Latin and Greek literature read. 

Qrxsk : (4i) 1. Translations from Attic prose and from Homer, including unprepared translations of 
Average and easier passages. 

2. Reading metricallv and committing to memory passages from Homer. 

3. English into Greek, including oral and written exercises based upon passages from Attic prose. (See 
Note 1, under Latin. * 

Elemkntabt Soiknos : (3^) Physics, studied inductively and experimentally. 

Note 21. : The time in the year for beginning and dosing a study may be determined by the principal ; 
tnt the class must give to each study the aggregate time prescribed. 

Mathematics: (4). Either plane geometry, completed; or plane geometry, completed, and solid 
geometry, studied. 

Note 3: A part of the regular work in geometry should be original demonstrations of theorems and 
applications of geometrical truths in the solution of problems. 

Phtsioal Training AND SiNQiNo: (5), as in Class VI. 

Note 4: To meet the special needs of some pupils, they will be allowed — if the 'circumstances of the 
school permit and the head-master consent -(a) to substitute the history of the United States and England 
for the history of Greece and Rome ; (6) to substitute advanced French, or advanced physics, or advanced 
algebra together with logarithms and trigonometrv, for advanced (Jreek ; (c) to substitute in the hoyn* ' 
school elementary Grerman for that part of advanced Latin or advanced Greek studied by Class I ; and {d) 
to '* anticipate '' studies of the Freshman year. 

GIRLS' LATIN SCHOOL. 

00UB8E OF STUDY IN ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED GERMAN. 

Note 1 : The course of study in elementary and advanced German may be taken by pupils in the Girla' 
Latin School instead of the course in elementwry and advanced Greek. 

Class III. 

Elementary German: (6.) 1. (a) Translating into English, reading aloud, and, immediately after the 
teacher, repeating aloud, easy German. (&) Simple exercises in pronunciation and ocnversation based on 
this German, (c) Unprepared translation of easy German into English, {d) Committing to memory and 
reciting German poetry. 

2. Oral and written practice in the forms and use of nouns, pronouns, adjectives, articles, •regolar 
verbs, and all the common irregular verbs, and in the construction of easy sentences. 

3. (a) Writing German from dictation or from memory. (6) Simple oral and written translation of 
English into German. 

Note 2: Pupils should, at the outset, read overman with the help of the teacher, and translate it into 
English. They should be trained to observe forms and idioms and the force of these ; and thus i^iould 
.acquire some real knowledge of the German language before they begin to study its formal grammar. 

Class II. 

Elementary German: (5.) 1. (a) Reading aloud and translating into idiomatic English German 
•nited to the progress of the class, (b) Sight translation of German into English, (c) Simple exercisee 
conducted in German on what has been translated at sight into English, (d) Committing to memory and 
reciting German poetry. 

2. The review of forms and the study of irregular verbs and of constructions, continued, with exereLses 
thereon. 

3. (a) Oral and written reproduction of stories or of other simple German heard or read by the pupils. 
<6) Oral or written translation of English into Grerman. 

Note 3. The German read this vear should be mainly nineteenth century \>r<M^ saiI %V.tt>^<l V&sScnJSsb 
biography and history, as well as fiction. The German \ang;ui4^ Va, ll>^«nANtK\^.^a\it%K^8lKlai(SAK^«^ Xsk^ ^qsm^ 
in the claBB-room, 
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Class I. 

Advanced German: (4J.) 1. (a) Translating into idiomatic English Grerman prose and poetry suited 
to the progress of the olass, including two or more German classics. (6)Sight translation of German into 
English, (c) Committing to memory and reciting German poetry, {d) Keading aload, without translat- 
ing into English, German prose of ordinary difficulty, {e) Conversation in German. 

2. Review of German grammar, a German text-book in grammar to be used, and the recitations to be 
conducted in German. 

8. Free composition in G^srman, including composition on subjects drawn from German books previ- 
ously read. 

Note 4: (1) To translate readily German into idiomatic English, and (2) to acquire and appreciate the 
author*s thoughts through reading the German without tranaUUing it into English, are the two main ob- 
jects of its study in the Xatin Schools. While accomplishing these objects, the pupils should acquire the 
correct fnronunoiation of German and become familiar with its forms and syntax, and should, at the close 
of the third year of study, be well started in Gfrerman conversation and composition. 

ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The general provisions are the same as for the Latin Schools, with the following modifications : — 
If pupils are unable, from ill-health or for other reasons, to pursue in full the regular course of study, 
or if the interests of pupils require them to omit a part of the course, the principal may allow such pupils 
to pursue partial courses of study, and to continue them from year to year ; but diplomas of gnMluation 
cannot be awarded pupil» until they have completed the regular course of study. 

First Year. 

English : Four hourt a veek till March 1 ; one hour a week after March 1, English Language and 
Literature. 

History : (2). Ancient History. 

Foreign Language (See Note 1) : (4 or 6). French, Grerman or Latin. 

Mathematics : Either five or four hours a week till March 1 ; ciiher four or three hours a week after 
March 2, Algebra, with generalizations of Arithmetic. 

Science : Four hours a week alter March 1, Botany. 

Drawing : (2). 

Music (See Note 2) ; (1). Singing. 

Physical Training : (2). Gymnastics for girls. Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys. 

Note 1 : The choice of a study must be subject to the approval of the principal. 
Note 2 : Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the regular 
coarse. 

Second Tear. 

English : (3). English Language and Literature. 

History : (2). Mediseval History. Modem History begun. 

Foreign Language : (3 or 4). French, German or Latin continued. 

Mathematics : (3 or 4). Plane Greometry. 

Science (See Note 1) : (3). Zoology ; followed by a short course in Phsrsiology and Hygiene. 

Drawing : (2). 

Music (See Note 3) : (1). Singing. 

Physical Training : (2). Gymnastics for girls. Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys. 

Electives (See Note 3) .' Elective substitute for Zoology : Book-keeping, including Commercial Arith- 
metic. 

Note 1 : Pupils intending to enter the Normal School are advised to study Zoology. 
Note 2 : Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the regular 
course. 

Note 3 : The choice of a study must be subject to the approval of the principal. 

Third Year. 

English : (3). English Language and Literature. 

History and Civil Government : (3). Modem History. Civil Government. 

Foreign Language (See Note 1) : (3). Either (a) French, German or Latin continued, or (5) French 
or German begun. 

Mathematics : (2). Algebra and Plane Geometry completed. ' 

Science : (6). Physics, three hours. Chemistry, three hours. 

Music (See Note 2) : (1). Singing. 

Physical Training : (2). Gymnastics for girls. Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys. 

ELECTivRa (See Note 1) : Elective substitute for Foreign Language : Thouography. Elective substi- 
fuis for M&tbemAtic8 : Drawing, 
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NoTK 1 : The choioe of a study, and oliaiiget in the ohoiae of a foreign languige, mast be inbjeot to the 
approval of the principal. 

Note 2 : ^pila exonaed from tinging most do additional work in some other study of the regular 
course. 

FOUBTH TlAB. 

RiQUiSKD English: (8). Rhetoric and Composition. 

Musio (See Note 1): (1) Singing. 

Gymnastics: (2). 

Elktives. (see Note 2): (12). English Literature ; History ; French ^ German ; Latin ; AdTanoed 
Algebra, Solid Geometry, Plane Trigonometry with application to Surreying and Navigation, Analyuo 
Geometry ; Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy (See Note 8) ; Drawing ; Phonography. 

Noil 1 : Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the regular 
course. 

Note 2 : The choice of studies must be subject to the approval of the principaL 

Note 8 : Pupils inteading to enter the Normal School are advised to study Astronomy. 

Number of Houbs a Week to be given to the several Elsctivb Studies 
OF THE Fourth-tear Class. 

English Literature: Either 1 hour or 2 hours a week. This time is in addition to the 3 hours a 
week given to required "Rhetoric and Composition.'* 

History : (2). 

Foreign Languages : (3 or 4 each). Credit in hours to be given to only two of the three foreign 
languages. 

BIathematics : Advanced Algebra, (2) ; Solid Geometry, (2) ; Plane Trigonometry with applications to 
Surveying and Navigation, (2) ; Analytic Geometry, (2). Credit in hours to be given to only three of the 
four branches of Mathematics. 

Sciences : Physics, (8) ; Chemistry, (3) ; Astronomy, (8). Credit in hours to be given to only two of 
the three Sciences. 

Drawing : (2). 

Phonography : 3 hours a week, for pupils beginning the study ; 2 hours a week for pupils continuing 
the study. 

HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 

First Tear. 

English : Four hourt a week till March 1 ; one Jiour a week after March 1. English Language aiid< 
Literature. 

History * (2). Ancient History. 

Phonography, Penmanship, and Commercial Forms : (4 or 5). 

Commercial Arithmetic and Bookkeeping begun : Either five or four hours a week till March 1 ; 
either four or three hours a week after March 1. 

Science : Four hours % week after March 2. Botany. 

Drawing : (2). 

Music (See Notel) : (I). Singing. 

Physical Training : (2). Gymnastics for girls. Gymnastics and Military Drill for boys. 

Note 1 : Pupils excused from singing must do additional work in some other study of the course. 

Second Year. 

English : (3). English Language and Literature. 

History : (2). Mediaeval History, (2). Modern History. 

Phonography, Typewriting, and Elements of Mercantile Law : (8 or 4). 

Bookkeeping and Commercial Geography : (3 or 4). 

Science : (3). Zoology ; followed by a short course in Physiology and Hygiene. 

Drawing : (2). 

Music (See Note 1): (1). Singing. 

Physical Training: (2). Gymnastics for girls. Gymnaii*\cs wy\ "WLiXKVjkT^TiTC^VatXjw^iu 

Note 1 : Pupils excused from singing most do additional wotk. Vn iot&a ^aWaKt %\!^^"^ lA.^^ ^5«ss«». 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

Public and School Libraries, • 

A few matters of a general nature need to be considered in connection with the sab' 
jects I have been discussing : 

In 1899, this Province spent $56,769.77 in books, and 611,045.60 in magazines 
and periodicals for its pablic libraries. Of this aq^oant, the Legislature gave (44,748.97. 
Let us consider, in thb connection, the following facts also contained in the Educational 
Report for 1899. There are 5,120 rural public schools and 204 rural separate sohoola, 
outside of the schools in the cities, towns, and incorporated villages. In 30 of these 
municipalities, there are no public libraries, while outside of them there are only 196 ; 
that is, there are over 5,000 rural school sections which the public library does not reaoh, 
and which, so far as I can find out, have few, if any, libraries of any kind. I have already 
shewn how important it is that a taste for good literature should be cultivated in all our 
schools, in the Pablic Schools in particular, where the large body of our people receive 
their education. Is our library system as effective as it can be made 1 I doubt it very 
. much ; and I have two suggestions to offer for its improvement : 

(1) Where Public Schools now exist, the Library Boards should co-operate with the 
School Boards, and their teachers. The good librarian knows much about books and some- 
thing about children; the good teacher knows much about children and something about 
boolra. In many of the U.S. cities and towns I visited, special provision is made in the Publio 
Libraries for the wants of both pupils and teachers. Books suitable for them are bought, 
and arrangements made for their distribution. Selected sets, often to the number of two 
or three hundred volumes, classified for the different grades and consisting of 20 or 25 
copies of each book, are sent at the beginning of a term to the Grammar and the High 
School As soon as one set is read, it is replaced by another, at the request of the Prin- 
cipal ; and the reading of such books in school and at home, under the teacher's guidance, 
is made a prominent feature of the course. Teachers also have special privileges, being 
allowed to take out from half a dozen to a dozen or so at a time. Another illustration 
may be given of this system of co-operation. In Belleville (OL), the State Superintendent 
tells me, some years ago, under the direction of the Superintendent of Schools, every 
teacher read a given number of books, classified them for the school grades, and reported 
to a committee appointed to group them. Lists were then printed on large cards which 
were placed in the library for the use of the children. New book lists are posted in the 
same way. At the approach of national days like Washington's and Lincoln's birthday, 
Memorial day and others, when the older pupils are assigned themes or questions for 
debate, the teachers give the librarians the subject, and the books treating of them are 
placed upon the inspection table for their use. Moreover, the teachers' own pedagogical 
library has been placed in a separate case in the library and is cared tor by the librarian. 
A room in the library is also set apart for the use of the teachers. 

(2) The travelling library scheme which is to come into operation this year in 
Ontario, admits, I believe, of a very desirable extension. 

Each Public School Inspector's district should have a central library suitable for the 
teachers and pupils of the rural schools, under the charge and management of the Inspector. 
The books could be distributed by him from time to time amongst the different schools of 
his inspectorate, and, in this way, the public libraries, what Carlyle calls " the University," 
could be brought to every fireside. The system of exchange would make its value a 
maximum one If the Legislature gave an annual grant for this purpose, supplemented 
by at least an equal amount from the county, an inestimable boon would be conferred on 
the rural districts. Such provision would, of course, only supplement the reference 
libraries which we hope to see some day in every Public and Separate School in the 
Province. I venture here to express the opinion — in which I believe many concur — 
that the general interests would not suffer if the amount of money for this purpose^ say 
610,000 a year, were diverted from the present grant to Mechanics' Institutes. 

School Boards and their Powers. 
As I have already pointed out, one of the evils resulting from the competition 
amoDgat aoboola ia the attempt often made to undertake ^otk. Iot inVdoh the staff is in- 
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adequate. The tendency is reinforced by the very natural desire on the part of even 
the smallest district to provide, itself, for all its edncational wants. This is especially 
noticeable in the case of the two masters' and some three masters' High Schools. Here^ 
again, we may learn from what is done in Massachnsetts. There every centre of five 
hundred families and over must maintain a High School ; but^ when such centres cannot 
give a full curriculum, they must pay for pupils requiring advanced subjects, not only 
the tuition fees at mother suitable centre, but the cost of transportation as well. The 
same obligation rests upon towns with a smaller population. Our High School Boards 
should, I think, be given the same power. Competition and natural local pride might 
for a time prevent them from using it, but such a provision would afiord a relief, 
in the case of pupils requiring technic^ or Form Y. work. The following is an extreme 
case, it is true, but it illustrates the situation. A year or so ago, I inspected a High 
School with only one pupil in Form IV. and about forty in each of the lower forms. On 
the basis of the teachers' salaries alone, this one pupil cost $700, and the provision for 
the other pupils was quite insufficient. It would have been far better financially and 
educationally for all concerned had the locality paid this pupil's board bill and school 
fees at another school. Some principals, recognizing the situation, advise such pupils to 
go elsewhere ; but, for evident reasons, the practice is not general. In this connection 
I may note also as a proof of the paramount importance attached to education by the 
people of Massachusetts, that last year a law was passed compelling street railways 
(wMch are very numerous in the state) to charge not more than half fare for the 
transportation of school children, whether such children reside in the dty or town or 
any other city or town. 

Here and there in this report I have spoken of the necessity for co-operation on 
the part of all the bodies connected with education — the Public School, the High School, 
and the Mechanics Institute (or the Free Library) Boards. We have Boards of Educa- 
tion in many parts of the Province ; but, notwithstanding the fact that High and Public 
school Boards may amalgamate, few have availed themselves of the provision. The objec- 
tion to union usually comes from the High School side. The trustees fee! — often, I believe, 
without sufficient grounds — that) being in the minority, they might not be able to protect 
the interests they especially represent No provision yet exists for union with the 
Mechanics Institute Boards — a provision which seems to be necessary if the libraries are 
to be the important factor in education they should be, and if technical evening classes 
are to be established and efficiently maintained. The separation of the School Bo3irds is 
the survival of the theory which once existed, but which has now pretty nearly disap- 
peared, that the Public School is for the lower and poorer classes and the High for the 
upper and richer. Owing to the genesis of the High School it would undoubtedly have 
been unsafe in the then temper of the people to risk the future of the secondary schools 
by entrusting it to the direct control of the masses. But the situation is now different. 

In my judgment, the consolidation of the Boards could be more easily brought 
about if the law provided for the substitution therefor of a Board of Education composed 
of members partly nominated as at present and partly elected by the people at large. 
The ward system has serious evils ; and, though now and then unsuitable members are 
found on the High School Boards, there are very few localities in which any but the 
beat are appointed. Most of the Boards in the United States are, it is true, 
elected by the people at large, bat by no means all of them. The principle of 
nomination to secure the presence of desirable members who would represent special 
educational interests or who would not submit to the ordeal of an election, is often fully 
recognized ; and I found the general opinion to be, even in the home of democracy, that 
a School Board should be partly nominated and partly elected by the citizens at large. 
If the change proposed is too radical a one the school trustees might be given repre- 
sentation on the Mechanics Institute Boards. The existence of separate Technical School 
Boards will only add to the complexity of our system. 

Free High Schools. 

When the late Chief Superintendent changed the name of our yrunax^ «fiSbs#jsak 
from *« common " to " public," he did it for w\ae tqsaota. ^xjX >iJ[\fe xt'ws^^ ^'' ^xi^^O^ 
has turned out, I think, to be an unfortunate one •, ioT \\» \iaa \«jAft^ 'Vi v^^^^^^^^^^"* 
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the tlieory that the Pablic Schools are for the general public and the High Schools 
for a richer class. In the United States all the schools — primary, grammar, and high 
— are now called Pablic Schools ; and they are Pablic Schools, for all are the schools of 
the people, always with free tuition and often with free text-books. The High School 
there is as much the people's care as the Grammar School, and each city or town vies 
with its neighbor in ministering generously and munificently to the requirements of 
both. 

How is it with us in Ontario ? Of our 130 High Schools and Collegiate Institutes, 
46 are tree to residents and 18 are free to all ; 33 which charge fees, charge none in 
Form I. to residents, and the average annual charge of those which charge fees for Form 
I. is 68.29 ; 24 of them charging less than $10.00. The time has not yet come, unfortu- 
nately, when all our High Schools can be made free by law. No one, however, who studies 
the history of educational movements can doubt that we shall eventually follow the ex- 
ample of the Republic to the south of us. Even on the low ground of economic expedi- 
ency the course will be a necessary one ; for we cannot otherwise compete successfully 
with the rival at our doors. 

Probably the first step would be to make Form L free by law. The difficulty that 
now exists here and there in adjusting to each other the High and the Public School 
system would then disappear. 



I have now discussed the amendments that seem to me to be desirable in our course 
of study and in the associated subjects of departmental control Even if my proposals 
meet with the approval of the Education Department, they cannot all be carried out at once. 
Any changes should be made gradually, and after due notice, so that all concerned — 
boards, teachers, and the general public — may prepare themselves for new conditions. 

In Part I. I have dealt with some of the excellences of the American systems and in 
Part IE. with some of the defects of our own. I did not concern myself especially with 
the defects of the American systems, nor have I deemed it necessary to expatiate on the 
excellences of our own. But to any one who has even a slight knowledge of the Ameri- 
can schools, their main defects are evident — their excessive recognition of the principle 
of '* Electives,'' the chance for the faddist to implement his schemes, and the lack of 
continuity in their courses and of thoroughness as we understand the term in Ontario. 
And I desire further to record my opinion that a proper combination of local and state 
control is most to be desired, that our type of High School teacher is not surpassed by the 
best I saw during my visit, and that Uie best proiducts of the Ontario High Schools are in 
academic attainments the superiors and in inteUectual capacity at the least the equals 
f the best products of the American systems. 



Errata. 

On page 252, Table L, for " 271" read " 471." 
" 262, " II., for " 1828" read " 1378." 
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